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FOREWORD 


I HAVE known no man whose sturdiness 
of character' and clear vision of duty im- 
pressed me more than those of Frank I. 
Cobb. He completely won my confidence 
and affection and I recognized in him a pe- 
culiar genius for giving direct and effective 
expression to the enlightened opinions which 
he held. I consider his death an irreparable 
loss to journalism and to the liberal political 
policies which are necessary to liberate man- 
kind from the errors of the past and the 
partisan selfishness of the present. His death 
leaves a vacancy in the ranks of liberal 
thinkers which some one should press for- 
ward to fill if the impulse of progress is not 
to be stayed. 


Woodrow Wilson. 



NOTE 

Except when otherwise stated, each article in this 
book is quoted from the Editorial Page of the New York 
World for the date given beneath the title. 
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COBB, THE MAN 

By 

Lindsay Denison 


The last words 'dictate'd by Woodrow Wilson were 
those telling of his regard for Frank Cobb, which preface 
this volume. Henry Watterson, giving the history of his 
own rich life in newspaper making, wrote: “Frank Irving 
Cobb, is, as I have often said, the strongest writer of the 
New York press since Horace Greeley. But he can hardly 
be called a sentimentalist as Greeley was. . . .” 

What Frank Cobb got out of life he earned. He had 
no favors of fortune save his own brave, clean, hard- 
working soul. Because he was not vain, never given to 
talk of himself, the data of his life which can be set 
down are scanty. Such facts as are here found are all 
which could be gathered by his friend and daily fellow 
worker, John L. Heaton. 

Frank Irving Cobb was born in Shannon County, 
Kansas, August 6, 1869. In his early boyhood, as his 
friend George L. Rockwell remembers, “the buffalo herds 
still roamed the Western plains; there was still the over- 
land stage coach with its four- and six-horse teams carry- 
ing only the mails, passengers and light baggage, while 
ten- and twelve-ox and mule teams pulled the burdens of 
heavy freight. The Arapahoes, Cheyennes and Sioux were 
on the warpath; the Younger brothers, Dalton boys and 
Jesse James gang were engaged in their nefarious raids; 
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and last but not least among these primitive methods and 
hardships to be endured was the devastating pest, the 
grasshopper, devouring everything to the starvation of 
humanity. The Black Hills gold excitenient and the 
Custer Massacre were his boyhood recollections as neigh- 
boring events. 

Driven from Kansas by the grasshoppers, Minor H. 
Cobb, who had moved from a New York farm after the 
Civil War, took his son to the lumber woods region of 
Michigan. There, too, Cobb grew in a rough country 
among rough men. His formal education was gained in 
the public schools and the Michigan State Normal School. 
Such brief and elementary training as this opportunity 
afforded him was supplemented by experience and obser- 
vation as a working boy in lumber camps and sawmill 
yards near his home. It was extended and completed 
by travel, by association with keen minds in this and other 
lands, and especially by eager and ceaseless study. 

So, in this typically American career, a splendid phy- 
sique hardened by toil in the open air sustained in its 
labors a mind unusually keen and quick and enabled it to 
draw information from every source and use it with power 
and self-confidence. Throughout his busy life Cobb was 
a scholar, wide-ranging in his interests, a linguist, philoso- 
pher, scientist — so far as an amateur can be that — apoliti- 
cal economist, historian and above all a tireless champion 
of political liberalism and human freedom. In this re- 
spect he lived and labored in the great tradition of the 
champions of progress in the English-speaking world. 

Martin, Michigan, remembers him as the boyish 
superintendent of its high school in 1890. His friends 
might have expected him to follow the path trodden by 
so many American youth, teaching school while pursuing 
those legal studies for which his mind was so well attuned; 
but it was equally in line with tradition that by happy 
accident he should have been drafted into journalism. 
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His first vote nearly coincide’d with his beginning news- 
paper work as a reporter on the Grand Rapids Herald, 
of which he became political correspondent and city editor. 
At twenty-four he shifted to the Grand Rapids Eagle as 
city editor; at twenty-five to the Detroit Evening News as 
political correspondent again. At twenty-seven he was 
editorial writer on the same newspaper, and he was barely 
past thirty when he became leading editorial writer of the 
Detroit Free Press, where he remained four years. His 
newspaper experience In Michigan, not fifteen years all 
told, was more varied and educative than would have been 
possible in the metropolitan field- He “covered” several 
sessions of the Michigan Legislature, some of them scan- 
dalous and all of them lively. He reported three national 
conventions of both great political parties, gaining a wide 
acquaintance with party leaders from every State, none of 
whom ever forgot the eager, impetuous, stalwart young 
man whose judgments were so mature despite his enthusi- 
asms and his impulsiveness; whose strong features com- 
manded attention, whose eyes reflected sympathy, merri- 
ment, kindliness and an unfailing interest in men of every 
sort. 

Michigan itself had its share of men with the bark on 
in those formative days. Henry Ford was known to the 
editor as a struggling young mechanic. Charles L, Freer 
was forming the matchless art collection he has since 
given to the Nation. Hazen Pingree, as Mayor of De- 
troit and Governor of Michigan, a whimsical patriot, was 
achieving national reputation; he relied much upon young 
Cobb’s judgment. Julius Caesar Burrows and James 
McMillan were Senators. Strong characters like Chase 
Osborn and William A. Smith and “Joe” Fordney were 
coming forward. Such men chiefly appealed to the young 
journalist because they meant power or the promise of it; 
but his strength was great enough, his adaptiveness suffi- 
ciently all-embracing, to draw within his circle of acquaint- 
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ances players, singers anH other artists, In whose work 
and ways he remained to the end deeply interested. 

Newspaper work is expression as well as impression. 
While Cobb was absorbing the varied culture for which 
he became remarkable, he was daily putting forth editorial 
comment of a kind to compel wide attention. Probably 
at that time he thought little of a wider field than Detroit, 
but in a wider field he was becoming known. 

The World, acquired in 1883 by Joseph Pulitzer, had 
from the first been more than a newspaper; its proprie- 
tor’s chief interest in its conduct was to make It a power 
in moulding and reflecting liberal public opinion. ^ At first 
Mr. Pulitzer was his own editor. Then his failing sight 
compelled him to make use of other eyes and other pens. 
In 1904 his chief editorial writer was, as he had been for 
twelve years, the dearly beloved William Henry Merrill, 
whose strength was failing and whose remaining years 
were to be few. Connected with the editorial staff there 
were, or there had been recently, a remarkable group of 
men, all of whom are now gone. George Cary Eggleston, 
David Graham Phillips, James W. Clarke, Samuel E. 
Moffett and John A. Dillon, two of whom were later to 
die untimely and in tragic ways, were leaving the staff, 
or had left it, or were soon to leave ; within a few years 
it was to be entirely reconstructed. In that process, al- 
ready seen as necessary, though the rapidity and complete- 
ness of the change could not be foreseen, a strong man 
was needed to be Mr. Merrill’s right hand and later to 
succeed him. Cobb was chosen for that post after an 
intensive study of the American newspaper field. The 
witticism was common in the profession that Mr. Pulit- 
zer’s cowboys had cut out, ropeH and branded the young 
Detroit editor, after ascertaining that he was sound of 
wind and limb and just about the age Mr. Pulitzer him- 
self ha’d been when he assumed charge of The World. 

The jest was not far from the truth. Samuel M- 
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Williams of Mr. Pulitzer’s staff had been set to the tasK 
of finding a man who would disprove his employer’s petu- 
lant epigram. “Every reporter is a hope; every editor 
is a disappointment.” 

Mr. Williams drifted across the United States read- 
ing the editorial pages of newspapers in each place which 
he visited. In Detroit, reading the Free Press, he knew 
he was on the way to fulfill his mission. He marked a 
series of editorials printed in two weeks’ time as the work 
of a man of the type he was seeking. He learned that 
Frank Cobb had written them; he found a friend who 
brought him together with Cobb at dinner. Without giv- 
ing any inkling of his purpose Mr. Williams tried to make 
Cobb talk about himself — and failed, of course, except as 
the young editor talked of his ideals of editorial work. 
On the report of Mr. Williams, who carried his search 
no further, Mr. Pulitzer asked Cobb to come to New 
York. 

“Cobb will do,” Mr. Pulitzer — who would not have 
been his exacting self if he had acknowledged himself 
satisfied — told his messenger afterwards. “He will do. 
He knows American history better than any man I have 
found. He has the damnable Roosevelt obsession; he 
must learn to be brief. But I think we can make a real 
editor of him, in time.” 

That was in 1904. For nearly twenty years Cobb was 
in close connection with The World’s editorial page and, 
after a brief period of preparation in frequent conference 
with Joseph Pulitzer, he was almost constantly in charge 
of It, though the title of editor did not pass so long as 
Mr. Pulitzer lived. 

It would be idle to remark that it was a period that 
made history. It included The World’s great campaign 
against corruption in the insurance world, in which the 
political fortunes of Charles E. Hughes were so deeply 
involved; the local Administration in New York of 
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Mayors McClellan, Gaynor, Mitchel and Hylan; the 
Taft campaign of 1908 and the Roosevelt schism of the 
Progressives; the Panama libel suit brought against The 
World, the Indianapolis News and certain of their editors 
by the direct order of President Roosevelt — in which, by 
the way, all honors remained with the defendants — and 
the opportunity, with the need, of sharp comment upon 
many phases of political waste, corruption, incompetency 
and hypocrisy. In such fights Cobb was ever in the fore- 
front. 

Incomparably the most weighty burden those crowded 
years piled upon his shoulders was, of course, bestowed 
by the World War. In this crisis he was a wise adviser, 
opposed to a premature entering into the struggle when 
American public sentiment would not have sanctioned such 
a course, but when once we were engaged, strongly cham- 
pioning the American cause and as strongly pleading, 
when the fighting ceased, for an intelligent study of terms 
upon which real peace could be expected. In this course, 
marked out for him and for The World by manifest 
necessity, he was brought into such prominence as a sup- 
porter of the Wilson policies, as embodied in the Fourteen 
Points, and in domestic reforms, as to cause much igno- 
rant, and some ill-natured, comment upon The World as 
“Mr. Wilson’s Organ.” 

Of course The World was not, and never had been, 
any man’s organ. It had energetically disclaimed that 
assumption in the case of Mr. Cleveland and when he 
issued his famous Venezuela message it had led, in a 
memorable burst of energized advocacy, the international 
movement to reprove and to defeat urgings toward war 
with Great Britain which were by no means to be ignored. 
It had supported for office, and in office, men without re- 
gard to party lines, and certainly without regard to the 
personal fortunes of individual statesmen. So when, in 
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October, 1918, Cobb was briefly Hrafte'd Into the national 
service, unofficially, as a member of the House Commis-* 
sion at the Armistice Conference, and in the preliminaries 
of the peace discussion, he ceased for the time being all 
connection with The World. 

In fact, Cobb’s relations with the great War President 
were only those ideal ones of frank friendship unham- 
pered by official connection which made plain speech pos- 
sible, and he was for this reason, as well as for his greater 
experience in national politics, one of Mr. Wilson’s 
trusted advisers. Where The World differed from Wil- 
son its columns never hesitated to make plain the fact, as 
when it criticised the retention of Burleson as Postmaster 
General and sharply challenged the President’s great 
blunder, in the campaign of 1918, in calling for the elec- 
tion of a Democratic Congress to sustain his after-war 
policies and make continued co-operation possible between 
Congress and the Executive. 

The technique Cobb devoted to his great life work 
was of a high order. With him editorship did not_ con- 
sist merely of inspiring, directing and at need restraining 
the labors of others, though he did that well, and it is 
important. He was a powerful editorial writer in his 
own right. It is a calling that derives straight from Cob- 
bett and Peter Zenger, from Tom Paine and Franklin and 
Alexander Hamilton, from Defoe and Milton further 
back; the essentials of the art have not changed by the 
shifting of its scene from the pamphlet to the daily news- 
paper. Of a lltde group of known and distinguished con- 
temporaries- — headed, as dean, by the late Col. Watterson 
and inclufling William Allen White, the late Dr. McKel- 
way of Brooklyn, E. P. Mitchell of the old Sun, the late 
Charles R. Miller and others — he was an acknowledged 
member, and most of the leaders of that profession he 
knew personally and intimately. By newspaper men, at 
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least, Col. Watterson’s jest at Cobb about boring a hole 
in The World's gilt dome to “let the darkness out” is still 
remembered. 

Events move so rapidly these later years that citation 
of great editorial articles of the past is often disappoint- 
ing. The editorials of Hamilton, Jay and Madison in the 
Federalist are exceptions, because they deal with principles 
that do not alter, though the occasion for their utterance 
has passed. How little, in fourteen years and through 
the wreck and shatter of a great war, have circumstances 
changed to alter the effectiveness of the editorial written 
by Cobb in 1909 upon the confusion of ideals in the old 
historic parties! The heading, “The Twilight of the 
Gods,” illustrated his happy talent for devising brief and 
attention-compelling titles. 

The Baltimore Convention of 1912 was to furnish 
an instance where Mr. Cobb’s editorial pen was not 
merely to chronicle history but to help make it. ThA 
World had advocated the nomination of Woodrow W*^* 
son not only for the sake of securing a capable Executive 
but as the most promising method of heading off a 
strangely assorted group of practical politicians and 
scheming business men who had gained control of the 
movement to nominate Champ Clark of Missouri. So 
notorious and open became these influences in the conven- 
tion that on Thursday night, June 27, William J. Bryan 
introduced his famous resolution, which was passed with 
some alteration, beginning, “We hereby declare ourselves 
opposed to the nomination of any candidate for President 
who is the representative or under any obligation to J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Thomas F. Ryan, August Belmont, or 
any other of the privilege-hunting or favor-seeking class.” 
Mr. Ryan was a delegate from Virginia. 

After the forty-third ballot on Saturday the conven- 
tion adjourned over Sunday, a most unusual thing, with 
Wilson in the lead and gaining, but with far from a two- 
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thirds vote, and with many hours available for dickering 
in secret corners. It was in these circumstances that Mr. 
Cobb printed, in typographic display unusual with World 
editorials, the solemn warning which had much to do with 
the nomination of Mr. Wilson in the first ballot taken 
Monday morning. 

More than eight years later Mr. Cobb was to print, 
March 4, 1920, a long editorial article, afterward repub- 
lished in pamphlet form, and now included in this volume, 
entitled “Woodrow Wilson — an Interpretation,” which 
was perhaps the fairest and completest pen-picture ever 
presented of the great War President. 

Since the close of military operations in 1918 Mr. 
Cobb had been sought by many organizations as a public 
speaker and his views on public affairs were often solicited 
by magazine editors. Such invitations were in most cases 
declined. Exceptions were made when in November, 
1921, he printed an article in The '’Atlantic Monthly, de- 
tailing the shocking expenditures still made for warlike 
purposes, even with the example of the Great War before 
humanity for its guidance; when in January, 1920, he 
spoke before the City Club of New York, describing how 
freedom of press and speech and even thought had 
been curbed during the war and how freedom in peace 
was endangered by those who would continue such prac- 
tices; as when, in Harper’s Magazine for June, 1923, he 
pointed out that “of all the self-governing nations that 
emerged from the blood and welter of the World War, 
none of them fashioned its Constitution after that of the 
United States; all of them rejected Congressional Gov- 
ernment in favor of Parliamentary Government” — and 
asked some pertinent questions why world fashions in con- 
stitution framing had changed. 

Simple and unassuming, ready with sympathy and wise 
in the nature of his fellow men, Frank Cobb made friends 
without .effort, 
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He Iove 3 music and understood it well.^ He read 
easily for recreation the fiction and the philosophy of 
Paris and Berlin as well as of New York and London. A 
quiet game of dominoes in a corner of the Manhattan 
Club or a bout at story-telling rested him for his exacting 
work. Part of his annual vacation was always spent on 
Moosehead Lake, Maine, where with ’Lijah, his faithful 
old guide, he caught big fish — squaretails, salmon, togue 
or lakers — often by sheer persistence for long hours, 
where others failed for lack of patience. “I am going 
fishing,” he said as his life ended. 

Some years ago he bought a farm in Westport, Conn., 
where during week-ends it was his pleasure to fuss about 
with practical work on the buildings or at the dam above 
which he harvested his annual crop of ice. It was to this 
farm that he returned in July, 1923, from his last trip 
to the Maine woods, where he had a wide circle of 
friends, when his fatal illness was already upon him. It 
was from this farm that, a few days later, he returned to 
his city home in order to be near his physicians for treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Cobb was a director and the first vice president 
of the American Society of Newspaper Editors. Gov. 
Nathan Miller appointed him a member of the Board 
of Managers of the Manhattan State Hospital; he was 
chairman of the Publicity Committee of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation and a member of various social or- 
ganizations. His favorite haunt when off duty and away 
from his home was the Manhattan Club, where he was 
a leading promoter of mental athletics at “The Boarding 
House Table.” When on duty, but roaming from his desk, 
he frequented, aU day long, the news rooms, studying the 
news first hand as it came from the special correspond- 
ents, press associations and from reporters and rewrite 
men who had gathered it at the telephone. 

In 1913 Cobb married Margaret Hubbard Ayer, her- 
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self a World writer In former "days and the daugEter of 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer, whom all older readers of The 
World will remember. Of this union there are two chil- 
dren, Jane and Hubbard Cobb. Of civic honors Cobb 
was not one to make display. He was a Chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor and the Belgian Order of Leo- 
pold, but probably nobody ever saw him display their 

ribbons upon his coat. 

* * * 

Frank Cobb would have regarded with pity and con- 
tempt one who wrote at his direction that which the writer 
did not himself believe to be true. Like an impatient gen- 
eral in employing his intellectual forces in battle, his some- 
times brusque manner was merely evidence of the sin- 
cerity of his own belief. He had nothing but disgust for 
one who bent and trimmed opinions to meet time and 
circumstance and the pleasuring of an accidental authority. 

Mr. Cobb would not write six lines about himself for 
“Who’s Who,” but he would spend hours and weeks pre- 
paring himself to spread and defend his theories of 
American destiny and human liberty and honesty, whether 
before an august assembly of publicists or a bewildered 
and groping neighborhood improvement society made up, 
of newly mixed components in the East Side melting pot. 

Mr. Watterson’s estimate of Frank Cobb was made 
in attacking one of the policies to which Cobb gave all that 
was in him — ^that of the League of Nations. The im- 
pression left by Frank Cobb is to be found most firmly 
marked among people who disagreed with him while re- 
specting and loving him. No man better enjoyed being 
loved; and no man would have less pardoned a sacrifice 
of honest opinion to that affection. 

Frank Cobb was an inveterate conversationalist. He 
liked to be where others were talking; he was at his best 
when talking himself, whether with one listener, two or 
a hall full. But his enthusiasm for narrative and con- 
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troversy and homily was for ideas, his own or those of 
others, and not at all for Frank Cobb the individual. 
What those close to him knew of his life came as off hand 
recollections of experiences or persons which he told to 
illustrate a situation or a character or to point a moral. 

It was part of his nature to accumulate the attributes 
of culture as a forest tree draws stature from the air and 
from its native soil. He did not learn French or German 
in the district school or the normal school. But he had 
a facility in both. His love of classical music was critical 
and not a mere sense satisfaction of harmony. His scien- 
tific insight and his keeping pace with modem research 
were such that he was safe from the humiliation of find- 
ing he had blindly followed the glamorous lure of crack- 
pot genius or sordid charlatan. 

It was not in Frank Cobb to “talk down” to any man. 
The university bred intellectual met him on ground which 
Cobb had reached by another path; but the old crony 
from the lumber camp was no more conscious of the 
grasp of affairs and the arts which had come to his news- 
paper friend than was the editor himself. Frank Cobb’s 
human philosophy was sound; he had to set up no arti- 
ficial transmission lines for a mutual understanding with 
another man, whether friendly or unfriendly. 

No man better enjoyed being friendly. His healthy 
good nature was such that unless he spoke in righteous 
anger — ^which could not be mistaken by the thickest-hided 
offender who ever lived — the boisterous exaggerations of 
his play of humor could not sting. Words which from 
another would have drawn an angry retort or a fight were 
accepted as affectionate demonstrations to be answered 
with a grin — or did the object of them dare a contest bound 
to be unequal, an essay to make reply in the same spirit. 

His visits to the Evening World gave a zest to the 
'day’s work; he might be in his shirt-sleeves, hurrying ta 
snatch a bit of information needed in a half-written edi- 
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lorial; he may have been running tumultuously to be the 
first to tell a story to one who would best appreciate it; 
he might come with what he believed to be an over- 
powering rejoinder to one with whom he had an argu- 
mentative difference; he might pass through to shout (for 
the edification of an executive) appreciation of good work 
'done by the least considered of the staff; or it might be 
to express sympathy in misfortune by pausing to press a 
comforting hand upon a friend’s shoulder. Wherever he 
moved, he radiated his warmth of friendship and cheer. 

Was a precise and notably abstemious veteran out of 
sorts and testy? Frank Cobb would openly charge him 
with paying the penalty of a night of riotous living. Had 
the most emphatic advocate of immediate and universal 
recognition of Irish freedom, national and individual, 
appeared in new raiment? Frank Cobb would proclaim 
that the new clothes had been “bought with British gold.” 
Saturday afternoons did not seem to end the week’s work 
properly — when his illness kept him from the office — ^be- 
cause he did not appear in hat and overcoat, to make sure 
at the last moment nothing in the news had happened to 
interfere with his week-end trip to the farm and also to 
assure all present of his contempt for “poor wage-slave 
worms” who could not go out and play — quite oblivious 
to the contradiction exhibited by the worn traveling bag 
in which he took the material for his own labor to the 
country with him. 

The .energy generated by his enthusiasms exerted, 
sometimes, astonishing power for overcoming obstacles. 
A reporter, sent to Washington when a national railroad 
strike threatened in 1916, heard Woodrow Wilson read 
his message to Congress on the emergency. It was after 
the “dead line” hour, too late for any but a surprisingly 
novel and important despatch to be written, telegraphed, 
edited, headed and placed in type to catch the last edition 
of The Evening World. 
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The reporter, thinking to aid Cobb in the prepara- 
tion of his morning editorial by earlier information than! 
that arriving late at night in the deliberately written 
’despatches to the morning edition, jotted down his obser- 
vation of the manner in which the assembled Congress 
received each paragraph of the message and sent it to 
Cobb by telegraph. 

In that evening’s last issue, the reporter was aston- 
ished to find those notes in print, leading the strike situa- 
tion news of the day. All rules, all mechanical difficulties, 
the consideration that he was least of all charged with 
the supervision of the evening edition’s news service, had 
been swept away before the rush of his conviction that 
Woodrow Wilson’s counsel and its impression upon Con- 
gress were the vital news of the moment and should be 
published instandy. 

Something has been said of his fearlessness of author- 
ity derived from tide or other worldly man-made asso- 
ciations. His intellectual and affectionate absorption ill 
Woodrow Wilson is known, but he had the reputation 
of speaking his mind to Mr. Wilson as no one else dared 
who was not discarded from Mr. Wilson’s counsel. 

With Theodore Roosevelt, as might be assumed, he 
was ever in joyous antagonism. Cobb probably thought 
better of Roosevelt than Roosevelt thought of Cobb. It 
was not in President Roosevelt to dismiss a suspicion that 
there must be a trace of criminality in one who so frankly 
and continually fought him — ^he never quite forgave The. 
World editorials on the failure of the Panama Canal libel 
prosecutions. 

Yet Cobb attributed to Mr. Roosevelt no small share 
in his selection as Joseph Pulitzer’s editorial chief of 
staff. When Theodore Roosevelt passed through De- 
troit, campaigning as Republican candidate for Vice 
President, there was drawn to his attention on the ferry 
taking him from Windsor to Detroit a highly displeasing 
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'editorial in the Free Press on a historical analogy cited 
by himself in the course of a recent speech. Roosevelt, 
then Governor of New York, summoned the reporter of 
the Free Press and gave him a verbal vicarious castiga- 
tion. He challenged Cobb’s accuracy of statement and 
his sanity of reasoning. He demanded that Cobb be 
brought before him or that he at least make public ac- 
knowledgment of error. 

The reply, published in the next day’s Free Press, 
quoted dates and texts and authoritative opinions and was 
almost jeeringly defiant in triumph. There was no Roose- 
velt counter-demand or rebuttal; Roosevelt sought out the 
young editor as a friend. And with the highest ideals of 
Americanism and humanity in common they battled over 
the expression of them until Roosevelt’s death. Mr. Wil- 
liams, asking questions about Cobb in Detroit, heard the 
story of this clash. It gave color to the report which re- 
sulted in Mr. Pulitzer’s choice of an editor. 

But though he feared nothing else on earth, Frank 
Cobb feared a bore as he hated a sneak. He knew how 
to rid himself of the company of a sneak, but before a 
bore he fled with an abject dismay like that of the Kansas 
farmers of his father’s generation who retreated from the 
grasshoppers to the woods of Michigan. 




A PERSONAL TRIBUTE 

In Frank L Cobb I have lost a tender and devoted 
friend, Journalism has lost an editor of sheer genius and 
the Nation an American who will leave an emptiness 
where he stood. 

He gave The World his love and his life. He gave 
it his work in a spirit of worship. In the days of his 
health he spent his magnificent strength without stint in! 
its service. In later days of tired suffering, as long as his 
ebbing strength could still carry him to his desk, it was 
in his work alone that he found forgetfulness of his pain. 

He had a giant body and a giant brain, and the simple 
directness of a little child. He spent his life fighting 
wrong and he fought it simply and fiercely, but all the 
wounds he left healed clean. Everything he handled be- 
came simple in his handling of it. Sometimes he would 
simplify a bewildering situation or a tangled thought with 
one easy touch of intuitive analysis. Sometimes he would 
labor with his might on some cunningly elusive subtlety,^ 
and In the end his directness would simplify It into sur- 
render. 

He thought simply and hated sophistry- He wrote 
simply and hated florid phrases. He lived simply and 
hated fuss and feathers. He succeeded simply and be- 
came a power and a personality in the United States, writ- 
ing editorials he did not sign in a paper he did not own. 

The simplicity of his mind, the modesty of his heart, 
the Integrity of his spirit lived with him. But they will 
not die with him. They are already preserved as a bright 
tradition among those of us who had the honor of work- 
ing with him and for those who will come after us. 

Ralph Pulitzer. 
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CHAPTER I 

PANAMA 

Theodore Roosevelt as President “took” the 
Panama Canal belt, The World as a matter of gen- 
eral policy criticised the act, but soon abandoned the criti- 
cal attitude as useless in face of a fact accomplished. In 
the Taft campaign of 1908 William Nelson Cromwell 
complained to District Attorney Jerome that certain per- 
sons were trying to blackmail him in connection with the 
sale by the French company of Panama Canal rights to 
the United States. The substance of the complaint, be- 
coming known to The World, was printed as a news 
article, October 3, 1908, with a telephoned disclaimer by 
Mr. Cromwell. For a month no attention was paid to 
the article, and to several that followed, by President 
Roosevelt, who was in effect managing the Taft campaign 
for the Presidency. On the day before the election the 
Indianapolis News printed an editorial on the Panama 
scandal — as it had become — asking who got the $40,000.- 
000 the United States paid for the property. The result 
of the elections in Indiana was unsatisfactory to the Ad- 
ministration. On Nov. 29 William Dudley Foulke of 
that State sent the Indianapolis News editorial to Mr. 
Roosevelt in a letter declaring that if the statements were 
true the people ought to know it, and if they were not 
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true “a journal that 3 isseminates falsehoods” should be 
exposed. Mr. Roosevelt, replying on Dec. i, 1908, as- 
serted that the United States “paid $40,000,000 direct 
to the French Government,” and that there was no syndi- 
cate of capitalists in the United States that had had deal- 
ings with the Government for the Canal. Upon this The. 
World for the first time commented upon the matter edi- 
torially. In the article immediately following, written by 
Mr. Cobb, which appeared Dec. 8, 1908, the famous fight 
was on. After some preliminary inquiry by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Attorney-General Bonaparte, under or- 
ders from President Roosevelt, began criminal proceed- 
ings Feb. 17, 1909, in the courts of the District of Co- 
lumbia against The World, the Indianapolis News and 
certain editors as individuals. The suits were based upon 
the circulation of the two newspapers in the District of 
Columbia and charged libel of President Roosevelt, 
President-elect Taft and others. Mr. Taft was to take 
office in a fortnight, inheriting the contest begun by his 
impetuous predecessor. 


The Panama Scandal — Lex Congress Investigate 
[December 8, 1908] 

In view of President Roosevelt’s deliberate misstate- 
ments of fact in his scandalous personal attack upon Mr. 
Delavan Smith, [editor of the Indianapolis News, The 
World calls upon the Congress of the United States to 
make immediately a full and impartial investigation of 
the entire Panama Canal scandal. 

The Investigation of 1906 by the Senate Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals was blocked by the refusal of 
William Nelson Cromwell to answer the most pertinent 
questions of Senator Morgan, of Alabama. Since that 
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time nothing has been 3one because after Senator Mor- 
gan’s death there was no successor to carry on his great 
work of revealing the truth about Panama corruption. 

The Indianapolis News said in the editorial for which 
Mr. Roosevelt assails Mr. Smith: 

It has been charged that the United States bought from 
American citizens for $40,000,000 property that cost those 
citizens $12,000,000. There is no doubt that the Govern- 
ment paid $40,000,000 for the property- But who got the 
money? 

President Roosevelt’s reply to this most proper ques- 
tion is for the most part a string of abusive and defama- 
tory epithets. But he also makes the following state- 
ments as truthful information to the American people. 

The United States did not pay a cent of the $40,000,000 
to any American citizen. 

The Government paid this $40,000,000 direct to the 
French Government, getting the receipt of the liquidator ap- 
pointed by the French Government to receive the same. 

The United States Government has not the slightest 
knowledge as to the particular individuals among whom the 
French Government distributed the same. 

So far as I know there was no syndicate; there certainly 
was no syndicate in the United States that to my knowledge 
had any dealings with the Government directly or indirectly. 

To the best of The World’s knowlddffe arid beliefs 
^each and all of these statements made by Mr, Roosevelt 
and quoted above are untrue, and Mr, Roosevelt must 
have known they were untrue when he, made them. 

Who Got xhe Money? 

As to the detailed description of the Panama loot only 
one man knows it all. And that man is William Nelson 
Crpmwell. The two men who were most in Mr. Crom- 
well’s confidence are Theodore Roosevelt, President of 
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the United States, and Elihu Root, former Secretary of 
War and now Secretary of State. It was they who aided 
Mr. Cromwell in consummating the Panama revolution, 
arranged the terms of the purchase of the Panama Canal, 
made the agreement to pay $40,000,000 for the canal 
properties and an additional $10,000,000 for a manufac- 
tured Panama republic, every penny of both of which 
sums was paid by check on the United States Treasury 
to J. P. Morgan & Co. — not to the French Government, 
as Mr. Roosevelt says, but to J. P. Morgan & Co. 

The natural query of the Indianapolis News as to 
“who got the money” was based on The World’s histori- 
cal summary of Mr. Cromwell’s connection with the Pan- 
ama Canal. The inquiry was originally The World’s, and 
The World accepts Mr. Roosevelt’s challenge. If Con- 
gress can have all the documents in the case, as Mr. 
Roosevelt says, let Congress make a complete investigation 
of the Panama Canal affair, and in particular of William 
Nelson Cromwell’s relations with the French company, 
with Panama and with the Government of the United 
States. Let Congress officially answer this question: 
“Who got the money?” 

The old French company organized by Ferdinand de 
Lesseps in 1879 failed in 1889, years before Mr. Crom- 
well’s relations with President Roosevelt began. As Mr. 
Cromwell testified before the Senate Committee on Feb. 
26, 1906, “we never had any connection with the so- 
called de Lesseps company. Neither did the United 
States Government conduct negotiations with the old 
French Panama Canal Company.” 

Cromwell’s Contract: 

What Mr. Cromwell did represent was the new Pan- 
ama Canal Company, the American Panama Canal Com- 
pany and the $5,000,000 syndicate which he formed to 
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finance the new companies. After Mr. Cromwell ha'd 
testified “I do not recall any contract,” Senator Morgan 
produced a contract reading (Panama Canal Hearing, 
Vol. II, page ,1146) : 

Mr. William Nelson Cromwell is exclusively empow- 
ered, under the formal agreement with the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Compagnie Nouvelle du Canal de Panama (New 
Panama Canal Company of France) to effect with an Ameri- 
can syndicate the Americanization of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany on the following basis. 

The basis on which Mr. Cromwell was “exclusively 
[empowered” in this contract was that an American Pan- 
ama Canal Company with a capitalization of $60,000,000 
preferred and $45,000,000 common should be organized 
to take over the Panama Canal concessions and all other 
property belonging to the new French Panama Canal 
Company, which had bought the same from the old de 
Lesseps company. This company was incorporated in 
New Jersey with dummy directors. There was also in- 
corporated in New Jersey with dummy directors the Inter- 
oceanic Canal Company. 

Senator Morgan unearthed a copy of the $5,000,000 
syndicate agreement, which provided that the subscribers 
should contract with William Nelson Cromwell to pay 
$5,000,000 in cash and to take their several allotments in 
the enterprise. 

Five million dollars was more than ample to buy the 
majority of the old Panama stock. As Thg. World, said 
on Oct. 2 5 : 

Mr. Cromwell applied to the canal situation the methods 
of American high finance by which a syndicate takes over 
the property of a bankrupt concern, then creates a holding 
company and a recapitalization, keeping the majority control 
in a syndicate trusteeship. 
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Following that, to quote from Mr. Cromwell’s testi- 
mony, “in May, 1904, I, representing the new Panama 
Canal, and Judges Day and Russell, representing Attor- 
ney-General Knox, consummated” the transfer and sale 
to the United States. 

Mr. Roosevelt says, “the Government paid, this 
$40,000,000 direct to the French Government." 

Mr. Cromwell testified that the United States paid, 
the money to J. P. Morgan &' Co. 

Mr. Roosevelt says, “the. French Government dis- 
tributed the sum." 

Mr. Cromwell testifies as to how he distributed it. 

Mr. Roosevelt talks of “getting the receipt of the 
liquidator appointed by the French Government to re- 
ceive the same." 

Mr. Cromwell testified: “Of the $40,000,000 thus 
paid by the United States Government $25,000,000 was 
paid to the liquidator of the old Panama Canal Company 
under and in pursuance of an agreement entered into be- 
tween the liquidator and the new company. ... Of the 
balance of $15,000,000 paid to the new Panama Canal 
Company $12,000,000 have already been distributed 
among its stockholders, and the remainder is now being 
held awaiting final distribution and payment.” 

What follows is further eloquent testimony taken by 
the Senate committee : 

Senator Taliaferro: There is $3,000,000? 

Mr. Cromwell: Three million. Yes, sir. 

Senator Taliaferro: Who bolds the money? 

Mr. Cromwell: The new Panama Cand Company in 

its treasury. 

And yet Mr. Roosevelt says that “the United States 
Government has not the slightest knowledge” as to the 
distribution of the $40,000,000 and that “this was the 
business of the French Government.” 
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'As to Mr. Roosevelt’s statement that “there was no 
syndicate,” he could have read the “syndicate subscrip- 
tion agreement” on page 1150, Vol. 11 , of the testimony 
before the Committee on Interoceanic Canals — if he had 
cared for the truth. 

How THE Revolution Was Manufactured : 

That the United States Government was not dealing 
with “the French Government,” or “the liquidator ap- 
pointed by the French Government,” or with Colombia, or 
with Panama, or with any one else except William Nelson 
Cromwell and his associates, is made still more plain by 
the 'description of Sefior J. Gabriel Duque as to the Pan- 
ama revolution and as to the manner in which Mr. Crom- 
well got $10,000,000 additional from the United States 
Treasury. Senor Duque said: 

Mr. Cromwell made the revolution. He offered to make 
me President of the new republic and to see me through if 
I would raise a small force of men and declare a secession 
from Colombia. He made promises that we should have the 
help of his Government. ... It was accompanied by a 
liberal use of money. We bought this general and that one, 
paying $3,000 to $4,000 per general. The Colombian officers 
were all paid off and the Colombian general who was sent 
to stop the revolution was also bought off. 

Then Mr. Cromwell, having been elected by the 
Panama Republic as general counsel, and he and J. Pier- 
pont Morgan having been appointed a “fiscal commis- 
sion,” negotiated with President Roosevelt, by which the 
United States paid $10,000,000 more to the “fiscal com- 
mission” for Mr. Cromwell’s Panama Republic. Of this 
money three-quarters is still under the control of “the 
fiscal commission.” 

Why did the United States pay $40,000,000 for a 
bankrupt property whose control could undoubtedly have 
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been bought in the open market for less than $4,000,000? 

Who were the new Panama Canal Company ? 

Who bought up the obligations of the old Panama 
Canal Company for a few cents on the dollar ? 

Among whom was divided the $15,000,000 paid to 
the new Panama Canal Company? 

Whether Douglas Robinson, who is Mr. Roosevelt’s 
brother-in-law, or any of Mr, Taft’s brothers associated 
himself with Mr. Cromwell in Panama exploitation or 
shared in these profits is incidental to the main issue of 
letting in the light. 

Whether they did or did not, whether all the profits 
went into W^illiam Nelson Cromwell’s hands or whatever 
became of them, the fact that Theodore Roosevelt as 
President of the United States issues a public statement 
about such an important matter full of flagrant untruths, 
reeking with misstatements, challenging line by line the 
testimony of his associate Cromwell and the official rec- 
ord, makes it imperative that full publicity come at once 
through the authority and by the action of Congress. 


Lese-Majesty 
[December 16, 1908] 

Mr. Roosevelt is mistaken. He cannot muzzle The. 
World. 

While no amount of billingsgate on his part can alter 
our determination to treat him with judicial Impartiality 
and scrupulous fairness, we repeat that we have already 
said — that the Congress of the United States should make 
a thorough investigation of the whole Panama transac- 
tion, that the full truth may be known to the American 
people. 

It is a most extraordinary circumstance that Mr. 
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Roosevelt himself Hid not demand such an inquiry. All 
his protestations of outraged virtue, all his torrents of 
imprecation and denunciation end with the amazing asser- 
tion that “there is nothing whatever in which this Gov- 
ernment is interested to investigate about this transac- 
tion.” 

The World fully appreciates the compliment paid to 
it by Mr. Roosevelt in making it the subject of a special 
message to the Congress of the United States. In the 
whole history of American government no other Presi- 
dent has ever paid such a tribute to the power and influ- 
ence of a fearless, independent newspaper. 

The World likewise appreciates the importance and 
significance of Mr. Roosevelt’s statement when he de- 
clares to Congress that the proprietor of The World 
“should be prosecuted for libel by the government author- 
ities,” and that “the Attorney-General has under consid- 
eration the form under which the proceedings against Mr. 
Pulitzer shall be brought.” 

This is the first time a President ever asserted the 
doctrine of lese-majesty, or proposed, in the absence of 
specific legislation, the criminal prosecution by the Gov- 
ernment of citizens who criticised the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment or the conduct of individuals who may have had 
business dealings with the Government. Neither the 
King of Great Britain nor the German Emperor would 
venture to arrogate such power to himself. John Adams’s 
attempt to enforce the sedition law destroyed the Feder- 
alist party in America. Yet Mr, Roosevelt, in the absence 
of law, olficialljf proposes to use all the power of the 
greatest government on earth to cripple the freedom of 
the press on the pretext that the Government itself has 
been libelled — and he is the Government. 

We are aware that for many years Mr. Roosevelt has 
been savagely displeased with die editorial conduct of 
The World. It is true that we have criticised him sharply 
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anH frankly whenever we believed the public interest re- 
quired, just as we have heartily commended and supported 
him whenever we believed the public interest would there- 
by be advanced. Mr. Roosevelt’s attack on The W orld 
can be explained only on the theory that be believes he 
can muzzle the paper, and our recent impeachment of 
his veracity seems to have been the last straw that broke 
his autocratic back. 

It is true that The World printed the public reports 
concerning the Panama Canal affair which resulted from 
William Nelson Cromwell’s appeal to the District-At- 
torney’s office during the recent campaign to^ prevent the 
publication of a story which was said to be In the hands 
of the Democratic National Committee. It was Mr, 
Cromwell’s own action which raised the issue in the cam- 
paign. 

It is true also that when Mr. Roosevelt made his 
attack upon Delavan Smith The World called attention 
to certain statements which Mr. Roosevelt must have 
known to be false and misleading and appealed to Con- 
gress to end all scandal by a full and Impartial investiga- 
tion. If this be treason, let Mr. Roosevelt make the most 
of it. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s lamentable habit of inaccurate state- 
ment makes it impossible to accept either his judgments 
or his conclusions. In his message he does not state cor- 
recdy even so simple a matter as the pretended causes of 
his grievance. 

He says, for example, that The World asserted that 
there was “corruption by or on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” No such charge was made 
by this newspaper. 

He says it was asserted that there were “improper 
dealings of some kind between agents of the Government 
and outside persons.” No such charge was made. 

He says that “among those persons who, it was al- 
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lege'd, made ‘huge profits’ were Mr. Charles P. Taft, a 
brother of Mr. William H. Taft, then candidate for the 
Presidency, and Mr. Douglas Robinson, my brother-in- 
law.” No such charge was made. 

The World has never said that Charles P. Taft or 
Douglas Robinson made any profits whatever. Mr. Taft 
denied that he was concerned in the transaction in any way, 
which denial The World published and accepted. It 
would have been equally glad to print Mr. Robinson’s 
denial could it have succeeded in obtaining one from him, 
as it frequently attempted. The World has no evidence 
that he was associated with Mr. Cromwell, and would 
accept his word to that effect; for Mr. Robinson is an 
estimable gentleman of high character, whose reputation 
for veracity is infinitely better than that of his distin- 
guished brother-in-law. 

If The World has libelled anybody we hope it will be 
punished, but we do not intend to be intimidated by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s threats, or by Mr. Roosevelt’s denunciation, 
or by Mr. Roosevelt’s power. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s seething indignation about The 
World’s “libel upon the United States Government” is 
an exquisite indictment indeed, coming as it does from 
a President who less than a week ago officially insinuated 
in his message that the Congress of the United States was 
composed of scoundrels who amended an appropriation 
bill because “Congressmen did not themselves wish to be 
investigated by Secret Service men.” 

No other living man ever so grossly libelled the 
United States as does the President who besmirches Con- 
gress, bulldozes Judges, assails the integrity of courts, 
slanders private citizens, and who has shown himself the 
most reckless, unscrupulous demagogue whom the Ameri- 
can people ever trusted with great power and authority. 

We say this not in anger but in sincere sorrow. The 
World has immeasurably more respect for the office of 
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President of the United States than Theodore Roosevelt 
has ever shown, during the years in which he has main- 
tained a reign of terror and vilified the honor and honesty 
of both public officials and private citizens who opposed 
his policies or thwarted him in his purposes. 

So far as The World is concerned, its proprietor may 
go to jail, if Mr. Roosevelt succeeds, as he threatens; but 
even in jail The World will not cease to be a fearless 
champion of free speech, a free press and a free people. 

It cannot be muzzled. 

A Political Persecution 
[February i8, 1909] 

Mr. Roosevelt is mistaken. He cannot muzzle The 
World, even though he revive by Executive order the in- 
famous Sedition law which destroyed the Federalist party 
and made Thomas Jefferson President of the United 
States. 

Although the indictments returned by the Grand Jury 
of the District of Columbia yesterday, in form, allege that 
criminal libel was committed against Theodore Roosevelt, 
William H. Taft, Elihu Root, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Charles P. Taft, Douglas Robinson and William Nelson 
Cromwell, the case in reality is a political proceeding 
instituted by Mr. Roosevelt as President against the two 
great newspapers in the North which supported the Dem- 
ocratic national ticket last fall. 

He said in his special message of Dec. ly, referring 
to certain articles about the purchase of the Panama 
Canal, “they are in fact wholly and in form partly a libel 
upon the United States Government^’ adding that “the 
real offender is Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, editor and proprie- 
tor of The World”; that Mr. Pulitzer “should be prose- 
cuted for libel by the. Governmental authorities,” and 
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that “the 'Attorney-General has utfder consideration the 
form in which the proceedings against Mr. Pulitzer shall 
be brought.” 

In accordance with this form, the first indictments 
have been found in the District of Columbia under what 
Elihu Root himself described In the case of Noyes vs. 
Dana as “the same arbitrary and odious law against which 
Erskine fought in the days of George 111.” Mr. Roose- 
^velt is employing all his power as President of the United 
States to use this “same arbitrary and odious law” to 
smother the freedom of the press. 

This persecution, if It succeed, will place every news- 
paper in the country which circulates in Washington — and 
there are few of Importance which do not circulate there 
> — completely at the mercy of any autocratic, vainglori- 
ous President who is willing to prostitute his authority, 
for the gratification of his personal malice. Few news- 
papers make large profits. Most of them could be ruined 
financially by the legal expense of defending themselves 
hundreds of miles from the place of publication and 
against the tremendous resources of the United States 
<<jovemment. 

Under this procedure there is hardly an American 
newspaper proprietor who would not be liable to criminal 
indictment in Washington if his newspaper printed some- 
thing offensive to the President, even though the proprie- 
jtor might have been thousands of miles from his office at 
the time of such publication and known nothing whatever 
about it. There is hardly an editor or writer or reporter 
who would not be similarly liable to indictment at the 
whim of a President. In addition to this, all of them 
would likewise be liable to criminal indictment, as Dis- 
trict-Attomey Stimson declares, “in a number of separate 
and independent jurisdictions” — that is, In the jurisdic- 
tion of all the 2,809 Government reservations in which 
copies of the newspaper might happen to have circulated. 
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If proof were needed that these indictments are in 
reality a political proceeding, instituted by Mr. Roosevelt 
against the two leading anti-Republican newspapers in the 
recent campaign, it would be necessary only to review his 
conduct during that contest. The articles chiefly com- 
plained of appeared in the news columns of The W orld, 
between Oct. 3 and Oct. 16. At that time Mr. Roosevelt 
was the actual manager of the Republican campaign, and 
had been engaged in violent personal controversies with 
Mr. Bryan, Gov. Haskell and various other opponents. 
If he believe that the Panama articles printed in The 
florid and the Indianapolis News were a libel upon the 
United States Government, or upon himself or Mr. Taft 
or Mr. Root, or upon anybody else, that was the time to 
join the issue and submit it to the judgment of the Ameri- 
can people at the polls. Yet, although Mr. Roosevelt’s 
political activities were unceasing, never once did he refer 
to this Panama matter, never a complaint did he make 
in regard to these articles, never did he challenge the 
Democratic party or its candidates or any of its supporters 
to meet this issue of criminal libel which he now raises 
on the eve of his retirement from office. 

Even in his letter of Dec. i to William D. Foulke,, 
viciously assailing Delavan Smith for what the Indianap- 
olis News had printed about the Panama affair, Mr. 
Roosevelt made no charge against The World and made 
no claim that anybody had been libelled. On the con- 
trary, he was careful to explain that “he would prefer 
to make no answer whatever in this case.” “My plan,” 
he said, “has been to go ahead to do the work and let 
these people and those like them yell.” It was not until 
The World in its issue of Dec. 8 reproached Mr. Roose- 
velt for grave inveracities in his attack upon Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Laffan,^ and urged a Congressional investigation 
to establish the full truth about the Panama Canal pur- 
^Of the New York Sun. 
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chase that he raised the question of “a libel upon the 
United States Government” and announced in a message 
to Congress his determination to have Mr. Pulitzer 
“prosecuted for libel by the governmental authorities.” 

This threat was only one element in the Reign of 
Terror which Mr. Roosevelt instituted as soon as the ejec- 
tion was over. He had already slandered citizens and 
Congress and the courts. An assault upon the freedom 
of the press was logically the next step in the gratification 
of his revenge upon everybody who had 'dared to inter- 
fere with his policies, projects or purposes. And in carry- 
ing out his scheme to employ the Government of the 
United States to punish newspapers which have fearlessly 
criticised him he has let it be known, in the words of the 
Tribune’s Washington correspondent, that Federal office- 
holders charged with these proceedings “will earn his 
gratitude if their efforts are. successful.” 

The formal charges in the indictments bear only a 
nominal relation to the actual offense which the President 
seeks to prosecute. The real offense of The World is 
that for years it has consistently opposed on principle Mr. 
Roosevelt’s jingoism, his militarism, his cowboy methods 
of administration and his government by denunciation, 
and has never hesitated to tell the blunt truth about him 
whenever the public welfare so required. 

The real offense of the Indianapolis News is that it 
refused to support the Republican ticket last fall, thereby 
costing the Indiana Republicans the Governor, a United 
States Senator, the State Legislature and several Repre- 
sentatives in Congress in that closely debatable State. Mr. 
Roosevelt is now abusing his great power as President 
and prostituting his great authority as President to ex- 
ploit his political malice. These libel proceedings have 
no other object than to enable Mr. Roosevelt to employ 
the machinery of the United States Government to satisfy 
his personal desire for revenge. 
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We say this reluctantly, but we say it without qualifi-' 
cation, because it is true. And we say further that what- 
jever indictments ISdr. Roosevelt may cause to be brought, 
in however many “distinct and independent jurisdictions, 
against The World or against Mr._ Pulitzer or against 
'editors of The World, he will not intimidate this news- 
paper or swerve it in the slightest 'degree from the per- 
formance of its public duty. 

Mr. Roosevelt is an episode. The World is an insti- 
tution. Long after Mr. Roosevelt is dead, long after 
Mr. Pulitzer is dead, long after all the present editors of 
this paper are dead, The, World will still go on as a great 
independent newspaper, unmuzzled, undaunted and unter- 
rorized. 


Plain Facts about a Political Persecution 
[February 23, 1909] 

Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Cromwell, Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Robinson and Mr. Root are all citizens of New York. 
The World is published in the City of New York and is 
fully responsible under all the civil and criminal laws of 
the State of New York. Yet not one of these nominal 
complainants in the District of Columbia proceedings has 
'ever made complaint to the District Attorney of New 
York Coimty against The World, or undertaken any ac- 
tion whatever against it in the jurisdiction in which it is 
legally responsible for every line which it prints. 

Instead, proceedings were instigated by Mr. Roose- 
velt in the courts of the District of Columbia, where the 
English common law of 1662 is still in force, and before 
the Federal courts of the Southern District of New York, 
the claim being made that the act of 1825 relative to the 
malicious injury of property on Government reservations 
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can be twisted Into a Federal libel law, provideH the publi- 
cation happens to have circulated at West Point or Fort 
Slocum or In some other reservation. This Is further 
Illuminated by the theory advanced by District-Attorney 
Stimson that the National Government has authority to 
carry on such prosecutions “In a number of separate and 
Independent jurisdictions”; that Is to say, In all the juris- 
dictions which Include the 2,809 Government reserva- 
tions. 


A History-Making Case 
[June 3, 1909] 

At the request of the United States attorneys the 
hearing at Indianapolis In the Panama Canal libel suit 
was adjourned yesterday to Oct. ii. This Is the pro- 
ceeding against the Indianapolis N ews for having printed 
that Americans profited by the sale of the Panama Canal 
to the United States and that part of the $10,000,000 
which the United States paid found Its way Into a syndi- 
cate’s pockets. 

For this an Indictment was procured by Mr. Roose- 
velt, not In Indianapolis, where the paper Is printed, and 
where the offense. If any, was committed, but In Wash- 
ington, In the District of Columbia, hundreds of miles 
away. On this indictment the Special Assistant Attorney- 
General applied to the Federal Judge sitting in Indianap- 
olis for the extradition to Washington of the owner and 
the editor. 

Prior to these publications in the Indianapolis News, 
The World, had printed similar statements for which The, 
World, was indicted by Mr. Roosevelt in Washington, al- 
though no attempt has yet been made to serve the war- 
rants or to extradite any one connected with The World. 

The proceedings before Judge Anderson in Indianap- 
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oils involves a great constitutional question — ^whether thd 
President of the United States or any other man suffi- 
ciently powerful to influence the Department of Justice, 
may procure the forcible removal to Washington of any 
newspaper proprietor, editor or reporter who lives, works 
and writes anywhere within the jurisdiction of the United 
States and whose political criticism happens to circulate 
in the District of Columbia. 

Even in the days of the Alien and Sedition laws any 
person accused of libelling the Government of the United 
States or the President or the Congress was entitled to 
a trial at his home, among the community of his neigh- 
bors and associates, where he and his reputation were 
known. However foreign the Alien and Sedition laws 
were to American spirit, they did not change the rule 
since the time of the Magna Charta that the man accused 
of crime was entitled to be tried by a jury of the vicinage. 

An attempt approaching this was made in 1895 when 
a resident of Washington as a private complainant insti- 
tuted libel proceedings for the extradition of Mr. Dana, 
of the New York Sun, which application was refused by 
Judge Addison Brown, who quoted the language of 
Judge Cooley: 

It would be a singular result of a revolution where one 
of the grievances complained of was an assertion of a right 
to send parties abroad for trial if it should be found that an 
editor may be seized an}where in the Union and transported 
by a Federal officer to every territory into which the paper 
may find its way, to be tried in each in succession for offenses 
which consisted in a single act not actually committed in 
any of them. 

Judge Brown also said: 

Libel as a criminal offense either against the Government 
or against private persons is not and never has been an of- 
fense anywhere triable in the Federal courts of this country. 
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No Federal court has cognizance of such a case as this, 
and as between the States there is no extradition except of 
fugitives from justice. This defendant is not a fugitive; 
he has not fled from the District of Columbia. He was not 
there, and there is no such thing as constructive flight. 

In the proceedings instituted by Mr. Roosevelt even 
the jurisdictional residence of the complainant which 
existed in the Dana case does not appear. Mr. Roose- 
velt, the real complainant, was a legal resident not of 
Washington but of Nassau County, N. Y. None of the 
parties cited in the indictments as aggrieved was a resi- 
dent of Washington. All with two exceptions were resi- 
dents of New York. None was a resident of Indiana. 

The great constitutional question does not at all in- 
volve the merits of Mr. Roosevelt’s charge of libel against 
The World, and the Indianapolis News. Should this case 
ever come to trial on its merits the truth of such charges 
as were actually made can be offered as a complete de- 
fense. 

That many American citizens have convinced them- 
selves of the necessity for making the full truth public 
Judge Anderson’s remarks yesterday from the bench 
clearly indicated when he referred to Mr. Cromwell’s 
admission of the existence of an American syndicate and 
to the Court’s own personal impression of the “quick, 
sudden change of heart from the Nicaragua route to the 
Panama route.” 

Great as is the natural interest of the American pub- 
lic, which paid the $40,000,000, to know into what pocket 
it finally went, that question is of minor importance com- 
pared with the constitutional right which every Americanf 
citizen has to be tried at his home, where he is known, 
where the offense, if any, was committed, and not to be 
dragged hundreds or thousands of miles, though an acquit- 
tal follow. 

Were Judge Anderson and the higher courts to take 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s view, almost any newspaper e’ditor or 
writer who criticises the Administration could be taken 
to Washington and tried there for criminal libel. Not 
only any newspaper editor but any other citizen who by 
writing or speech attacked the Administration or its acts 
could be indicted in Washington, haled to Washington, 
kept in Washington, without redress and without remedy 
against the most unjust accusations, if his criticism hap- 
pened to circulate in Washington.^ Such a procedure 
might be equivalent to the confiscation of a man’s prop- 
erty and business. 

Such a construction of the Constitution and of the 
law would stifle criticism of Federal officials or adverse 
comment on the acts of the National Administration. It 
might apply to a Senator or a Representative as well as 
to a President, and would destroy that freedom of dis- 
cussion without which republican institutions cannot be 
maintained. 

Judge Anderson at the hearing before him commented 
upon several extraordinary phases of the Government’s 
contention : 

As, for example, if the proprietor of a newspaper in New 
Vork should be off for six months cruising in his yacht, dur- 
ing his absence a vicious article appeared in his paper. Should 
he be held criminally? It does not occur to me that he could 
be held criminally liable. If the owner is not present he 
actually knew nothing about the publication and could not 
possibly be held guilty of the crime. 

Yet this is one of the perverted constructions which 
the Government is seeking to maintain. 

Regarding the question of who got the Panama 
money, Judge Anderson also said: “This forty millions 
of dollars that was paid for the canal was the public’s 
money, you must remember. Part of it was my money. 
A part of it was yours.” 
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The World welcomes a hearing before a competent 
judicial tribunal of this great question. As for the great 
constitutional issue involved in this case, it is confident 
that the highest courts in the United States will hold 
today, as was held in 1895 and as far back as 1812, when 
John Marshall, Brockholst Livingston and Joseph Story 
sat, that an American citizen cannot be dragged from his 
home to Washington for trial for an offense which if 
committed at all was committed at home, and that no such 
Federal crime exists as Mr. Roosevelt sought by fiat to 
create. 


Law Versus Lawlessness — ^Liberty Versus 
Lese-Majesty 

[October 14, 1909] 

Judge Anderson’s decision against the United States 
Government in the Panama libel case at Indianapolis is 
in effect a declaration that President Roosevelt Instituted 
an unconstitutional proceeding which involved a distinct 
menace to the liberties of the American people. 

To quote the language of the Court: 

To my mind that man has read the history of our insti- 
tutions to very little purpose who does not look with very 
grave apprehension upon the possible success of a proceeding 
such as this — if the history of liberty means anything, if 
the constitutional guarantees mean anything — if the prose- 
cuting authorities should have the power to select a tribunal, 
if there be more than one tribunal to select from, at the 
capital of the United States; that the Government should 
have that power and drag citizens of distant States there to 
be tried. 

The defendants will be discharged. 

To appreciate the extent to which Mr. Roosevelt 
prostituted the power of the Presidency to the gratifica- 
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tion of personal and political malice it is necessary only 
to compare his own record in the case with this decision 
of the United States court. 

In his special message of Dec. 15, 1908, Mr.^ Roose- 
velt declared that the Panama news articles printed in 
The World were “a string of infamous libels”; that “they 
are in fact wholly and in form partly a libel upon the 
United States Government”; that the proprietor of The 
World “should be prosecuted for libel by the govern- 
mental authorities,” and that “the Attorney-General has 
under consideration the form in which the proceedings 
. . . shall be brought.” 

Judge Anderson does not even consider the possibil- 
ity that the United States Government could be^ libelled. 
As to whether anybody was libelled by the Indianapolis 
News' vigorous and sweeping editorial comments, which 
went beyond The World’s news articles the Court says: 

I was very strongly impressed this morning with Mr. 
Winter’s argument on the proposition that these articles are 
not libellous. Up to that time it had not occurred to me 
that there was any question about their being libellous, but 
I am not so sure about it. ... I have had occasion to say 
before that a newspaper has a sort of duty to perform. It 
was well stated by a former Judge of the United States: 
“It is the duty of a newspaper to print the news and tell 
the truth about it.” It is the duty of a public newspaper 
such as is owned and conducted by these defendants to tell 
the people, its subscribers, the facts that it may find out about 
public questions or matter of public interest. It is its duty 
and its right to draw inference from the facts known, to 
draw them for the people. 

Judge Anderson’s decision overthrows a revolution- 
ary doctrine which, were it sustained by the courts, would 
inevitably destroy the freedom of the press in this coun- 
try. How long would newspapers dare criticise abuses of 
Government or oppose the will of the Executives if the 
^President could arbitrarily take editors and proprietors 
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to Washington and there prosecute them criminally under 
what Elihu Root eloquently described as “the same arbi- 
trary and odious law against which Erskine fought in the 
days of George III”? 

From a time that antedates the adoption of the Con-* 
stitution freedom of the press has been held to be one of 
essential safeguards of American liberty. Freedom of 
the press is never more necessary than in a period in 
which the Republic produces a President who officially 
asserts the doctrine of lese-majesty and who wantonly 
prostitutes the power of his office and degrades the in- 
strumentalities of justice in order to gratify his desire 
for private revenge. 

The Court has answered Mr. Roosevelt. 

A Crook and a Jackass 
[October 24, 1910] 

That Mr. Roosevelt during his recent visit to In- 
dianapolis should have denounced Judge Anderson of the 
United States District Court as “a crook and a jackass” 
will astonish nobody who is familiar with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s attitude toward an independent judiciary. 

Judge Anderson’s offense was his decision in “that 
libel case out here.” “That libel case out here” was the 
attempt of the United States Government to drag the 
editors of the Indianapolis News to Washington for trial 
for what had been printed in their newspaper about the 
sale of the Panama Canal properties to the United States. 

The Indianapolis News indictments in the District of 
Columbia were found at the same time The World indict- 
ments were found, at the personal demand of Mr. Roose- 
velt, who announced through the Tribune that — 

The President is deeply interested in this case, and those 
charged with the prosecution realize that they will earn his 
gratitude if their efforts are successful. 
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When the Government attempted to take the editors 
of the Indianapolis News to Washington to be tried 
under a statute which Elihu Root described in the Dana 
case as same arbitrary and odious law against which 
Erskine fought in the days of George Illf^ Joseph B. 
Kealing, United States Attorney for Indiana, resigned his 
office rather than participate in the proceeding, on the 
ground that — 

I believe the principle involved is dangerous, striking at 
the very foundation of our form of government. 

When the case came before Judge Anderson he dis- 
missed the defendants and said in his decision : 

To my mind that man has read the history of our institu- 
tions to little purpose who does not look with grave appre- 
hension upon the possibility of the success of a proceeding 
such as this. If the history of liberty means anything, if 
constitutional guarantees mean anything, this proceeding 
must fail. 

If the prosecuting authorities have the authority to select 
the tribunal, if there be more than one tribunal to select 
from; if the Government has that power and can drag citi- 
zens from distant States to the capital of the nation, there 
to be tried, then, as Judge Cooley says, this Is a strange result 
of a Revolution where one of the grievances complained of 
was the assertion of the right to send parties abroad for trial. 

And because Judge Anderson said this, because Judge 
Anderson refused to prostitute the judicial power in 
order to help Mr. Roosevelt gratify a desire for personal 
and political revenge, Mr. Roosevelt brands him as “a 
crook and a jackass.’’ But Henry L. Stimson, who was 
Mr. Roosevelt’s willing tool In the New York proceed-* 
ings against The World^ which Judge Hough likewise 
dismissed, is nominated for Governor by Mr. Roosevelt 
as evidence of Mr. Roosevelt’s “gratitude.” 
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The independent and courageous Judge is “a crook 
and a jackass,” but the servile prosecutor is “Our Harry.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s slanderous assault upon Judge An* 
derson is in the same spirit as his recent attacks upon the 
United States Supreme Court. It is in the same spirit as 
his attacks upon other Judges who dared to decide 
according to law and not according to his personal will. 
Years before Mr. Roosevelt left the White House the 
fact was generally understood that any Federal Judge 
who decided against the Government in a case in which 
Mr. Roosevelt was interested had forfeited his chance of 
promotion. \ The appointing power was held as a club 
over every Judge of the Circuit and District Courts. 

What would be the situation if Mr. Roosevelt ever 
returned to the White House, with power to appoint 
Judges, with power to coerce Congress into enacting new 
laws relating to the interior Federal courts and with 
power to coerce Congress into granting him legislation 
under which he could pack the Supreme Court? Is it pos- 
sible to conceive of a greater threat to American liberty 
and republican institutions? All the nations of Europe 
and all the hostile fleets of the world could offer no such 
menace. 

The shadow of Rooseveltism is like the shadow of a 
great war. While it hangs over the country all other 
political issues are secondary and there is no place for 
party lines. 


A Question of Honor 
[January 6, 1913] 

Unless the Nation intends to make waste paper of 
its treaties it cannot refuse to submit to arbitration the 
Panama Canal dispute with Great Britain. One alter- 
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native is left; that is, that Congress shall repeal the pro- 
visions exempting from the payment of canal tolls Ameri- 
can shipping engaged in coastwise trade. 

When Mr. Taft signed the Panama Canal act he 
defended the right of the United States to exempt coast- 
wise shipping. But through Secretary Stimson the Ad- 
ministration has condemned this policy, which “In effect 
will amount to the payment of national funds to a special 
industry which does not need such assistance” — in other 
words, the granting of a subsidy to a law-made monopoly. 

Still, Mr. Taft realized that under the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty Great Britain has grounds for protesting that 
her rights are violated by the act. It is to his credit that 
he has the courage and the honesty to declare that the 
construction of the treaty should be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, and that if the opportunity comes before he leaves 
office the dispute will be submitted to an impartial 
tribunal. Neither the cant of false patriots nor the 
bluster of jingoes shakes his faith in the wisdom and 
urgency of meeting Great Britain on equal terms before 
a court of arbitration. 

The United States has two treaties with Great Britain 
which are vital in this discussion. The Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty of 1901 provides that — 

The Canal shall be free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and war of all nations observing these rules, on terms 
of entire equality, so there shall be no discrimination against 
any such nation, or its citizens or subjects, in respect of the 
conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise. 

The other treaty declares that we will submit to 
arbitration any questions growing out of the interpreta- 
tion of treaties, provided they do not “affect the vital 
interests, the independence or the honor of the two con- 
tracting parties, and do not concern the interests of third 
parties.” 
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If the UniteH States proposes to repudiate both these 
pledges at one stroke, it may as well tear up all its trea- 
ties. It will have given notice to every nation that its 
plighted word is of no value. If for the sole benefit of a 
shipping monopoly it persists in its policy of bad faith at 
Panama, it will expose itself to the merited scorn of the 
world. It cannot make treaties and break treaties at con- 
venience and hold its head high among the nations. It 
cannot dishonor its pledged word and retain its self- 
respect. No sham patriotism can make of the repudiation 
of solemn obligations “an American policy” unless 
“American” is to mean something less and something 
lower than it has meant in an honorable past. 


The Nation’s Pledge 
[March i8, 1914] 

The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was a convention to de- 
fine the joint policy of the United States and Great Britain 
“with reference to any means of communication by ship- 
canal which may be constructed between the Adantic and 
Pacific Oceans by way of the River San Juan de Nicaragua 
and either or both the Lake of Nicaragua or Managua to 
any port or place on the Pacific Ocean.” 

This Treaty, which was ratified by the Senate May 22, 
1850, provided that — 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain 
hereby declare that neither the one nor the other will ever 
obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive control over said 
ship-canal ; agreeing that neither will ever erect nor maintain 
any fortifications commanding the same or in the vicinity 
thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize or assume or exer- 
cise any dominion Over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito 
coast, or any part of Central America. 
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If the Treaty had stopped there, the United States 
would have been spared much controversy and vexation ; 
but it did not stop there. In their anxiety to extend the 
general principles of this Treaty to every possible Isth- 
mian route between the Atlantic and Pacific, and thereby 
prevent interference on the part of other Governments, 
the American and British diplomatists included in the con- 
vention a further provision that — 

The Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain, having not only desired, in entering into this con- 
vention, to accomplish a particular object, but also to estab- 
lish a general principle, they hereby agree to extend their pro- 
tection, by treaty stipulations, to any further practicable 
communications, whether by canal or railway, across the 
Isthmus which connects North and South America, and 
especially to the interoceanic communications, should the 
same prove to be practicable, whether by canal or railway, 
which are now proposed to be established by the way of 
Tehuantepec or Panama. 

This Treaty was hailed at the time as a notable victory 
for American, diplomacy. It ended all American mis- 
givings as to the objects of the British policy on the 
Mosquito Coast, and it was regarded as more favorable 
to American than to British interest. 

The United States was not prepared to build a canal, 
and it was well satisfied to have any canal that might be 
built subject to the joint protection of the two English- 
speaking nations. 

After ratification the Treaty went to sleep, and for 
many years neither the United States nor Great Britain 
manifested further interest in the subject of a trans- 
isthmian canal, except in an academic way. 

Finally, de Lesseps appeared upon the scene and the 
question became acute again. Hayes, who was then Presi- 
dent, declared that any canal ought to be under American 
control and the line of that canal should be considered “a 
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part of the coast-line of the United States.” A House 
Committee reported a resolution, March 8, 1880, that the 
United States was entided to control any Isthmian canal 
and authorizing the President to terminate any treaty con- 
flicting with that principle. The resolution was called up 
for the second time March 3, 1881, and failed to pass. 
Congress thus refused to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. 

Garfield modified Hayes’s coast-line dictum into an 
assertion that we did not seek a “peculiar route.” Freling- 
huysen, who was Arthur’s Secretary of State, undertook to 
put the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty to the test and negotiated 
a treaty with Nicaragua for the construction of a canal 
entirely under American control. One of Cleveland’s first 
official acts after he became President in 1885 was to 
withdraw this Treaty from the Senate. 

The Spanish-American war made the canal question 
a vital issue in American politics, and John Hay, then 
Secretary of State, undertook to bring about a modifica- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. The first Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty was amended by the Senate, much to 
Secretary Hay’s mortification. A new compromise treaty 
was then negotiated to “facilitate the construction of a 
ship canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by 
whatever route may be considered [expedient,” and to “re- 
move any objection which may arise out of the convention 
of the 19th of April, 1850, commonly known as the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, to the construction of such canal 
under the auspices of the Government of the United 
States, without impairing the ‘general principle’ of neu- 
tralization established in Article VIII of that convention.” 

This Treaty, which was received as another brilliant 
achievement in American diplomacy, provides that — 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations, observing these rules, on 
terms of entire equality, so that there shall be no discrimina-^ 
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tion against any such nation, or its citizens or subjects, in 
respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or otherwise. 
Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

If ever language was clear, this language is clear. ^ If 
this clause does not mean what it says, it means nothing. 
Indeed, the whole history of the treaty relations between 
the United States and Great Britain in respect to an Isth- 
mian canal goes to prove that such a provision, even 
though it were as clumsily drawn as this provision is 
plainly drawn, could not mean anything else. Until the 
coastwise-shipping monopoly saw a chance to grab a mil- 
lion dollars or so a year at the expense of the National 
Treasury and of the national honor, nobody ever pre- 
tended that it meant anything else. 

Mr. Hay is dead and Lord Pauncefote is ’dead; but 
Joseph H. Choate, who when American Ambassador to 
Great Britain helped negotiate the treaty, is still alive. 
No other living man is so well qualified to give testimony 
as to the meaning of this provision and this is what Mr. 
Choate says; 

As the lips of both these diplomatists and great patriots, 
who were true to their own countries and each regardful of 
the rights of the other are sealed in death, I think that it is 
proper that I should say what I think both of them if they 
were here today would say — ^that the clause in the Panama 
Toll act exempting coastwise American shipping from the 
payment of tolls is in direct violation of the treaty. 

I venture to say that in the whole course of the negotia- 
tions of this particular treaty, no claim, no suggestion, was 
made that there should be any exemption of anybody. 

The whole civilized world is against the United States 
on this issue. As Senator Lodge says, we are threatened 
with the stigma of an “outlaw Nation” which has no 
respect for its solemn word or its solemn pledges. The 
President of the United States, in urging Congress to 
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repeal the special Canal privileges granted to the coast- 
wise monopoly, had said: 

I ask this of you in support of the foreign poliqr of the 
Administration. I shall not know how to deal with matters 
of even greater delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not 
grant it to me in ungrudging measure. 

In the face of the record of such a solemn appeal, 
Lewis Nixon writes to The World, to say that he has 
“never seen a sincere or logical argument to' uphold the 
Hay-Pauncefote provision against remission of tolls.” 
Senator O’ Gorman, who is helping the coastwise monopoly 
keep its hand in the National Treasury, has even forgot- 
ten that he was once eminent. as a Judge, and falls back 
upon the pettifogging argument that — 

^ The word “vessels” as used in the treaty applies solely to 
ships in the overseas trade. It does not apply and was never 
intended to apply to the coastwise trade. 

In other words, a vessel is a vessel if it Hoes not get a 
subsidy, but it is a raft or a derrick or a pike-pole if it does 
get a subsidy. 

The Constitution provides that all treaties made under 
the authority of the United States shall be part of “the 
supreme law of the land.” But Congress has recognized 
a higher law than the supreme law. That higher law is in 
the pockets of the coastwise-shipping monopoly. In order 
to give a million dollars a year to men who are already 
protected against every form of foreign competition. Con- 
gress undertakes to violate a treaty and break the pledge 
of the Nation. The Democratic part of Congress which 
upholds this tolls exemption is also turning its back upon 
the fundamental principle of its party and voting special 
privileges to a special interest at the expense both of the 
public Treasury and the public faith. And to what pur- 
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pose ? Not to build up an American merchant marine, _ for 
not a cent’s worth of privilege Is given to any American 
ship in the foreign trade. Every ship flying the American 
flag which goes through the Panama Canal bound to any 
foreign port must pay the same toll as a British ship or a 
German ship or a French ship. 

The subsidy is all for the shipping that has no foreign 
competition. The treaty-breaking is all for a monopoly 
that has no foreign competition. The honor of the Na- 
tion and the historic principles of the Democratic party 
are alike flouted for the profit of a few coastwise carriers, 
while 95,000,000 American people are made to pay the 
bill in money and to pay the bill in international enmity. 

The United States built the Canal subject to the pro- 
visions of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty and it is bound by 
those provisions. There is no external power or tribunal 
which can compel this country to respect Its pledges, but 
the pledges are as valid as if we were the weakest Instead 
of the strongest of nations. 

TThis country began its national existence by proclaim- 
ing In the Declaration of Independence its “decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind.” It must still maintain that 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind. Whatever 
Congress may think or whatever Congress may do at the 
behest of a monopoly’s lobby, the American people are a 
people who want to keep the faith. 

A Vindication 
[April 24, 1921] 

The ratification of the Colombian treaty by the 
United States Senate has brought to an official end the 
most remarkable controversy in the journalistic life of 
The New York World or perhaps of any other American 
newspaper. 
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In the Presidential campaign of 1908 certain events 
of no particular importance in themselves brought the 
Panama revolution of 1903 back into the news and re- 
vived public curiosity as to the inspiration of that revolu- 
tion, the real ownership of the Panama Canal Company 
and the part that Theodore Roosevelt had played in the 
seizure of the Isthmus. The Panama revolution did not 
become in any sense an issue in the contest, but shortly 
after election Mr. Roosevelt saw fit to write a character- 
istic letter assailing the Indianapolis News. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s statement of what had taken place in respect to 
Panama was so recklessly false that The World 'de- 
nounced his mendacity and called for a Congressional 
investigation. Mr. Roosevelt did not want a Congres- 
sional investigation or any other kind of investigation, so 
he hit on a highly ingenious device for smothering it. 
First he sent an abusive message to Congress personally 
attacking the late Joseph Pulitzer and accusing him of 
having “libelled the United States Government,” and then 
he proceeded to invent a Federal libel law under which his 
charges could be prosecuted. 

If Mr. Roosevelt had believed himself libelled in any 
way the courts of New York were open to him and he 
himself was a citizen of New York, but Mr. Roosevelt 
was not interested in bringing a libel suit under the laws 
of this State. That would have meant trying the case on 
its merits, and Mr. Roosevelt had no intention of allowing 
the case to be tried on its merits. The Department of 
Justice was instructed to proceed under a fantastic con- 
struction of a Federal statute drafted originally to punish 
minor misdemeanors committed on Federal property and 
not provided for in the Federal statutes. The Indictments 
were obtained, and the Issue was thus shifted from the 
Panama revolution to the constitutional power of the 
President to decree a Federal libel law. 

The United States Courts made short shrift of Mr. 
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Roosevelt’s suit. Judge HougH threw it out of court? an 
appeal was finally taken by the Government to the United 
States Supreme Court and the court of last resort unani- 
mously sustained the lower court. That ended the legal 
proceedings, but there had been no trial of the issues of 
fact. 

The World in the mean time had carried on its own 
investigation of the Panama revolution at great effort and 
at great expense. The inquiry was carried on in New 
York, in Paris, in Panama, in Bogota and in Washington, 
and the accumulated mass of evidence was irresistible in 
its demonstration that what had taken place in Panama 
was not a revolution but a most sordid and shameless 
conspiracy into which Theodore Roosevelt had dragged 
the United States Government in order to gratify his per- 
sonal ambition. After Mr. Wilson became President the 
Democratic Congress that was elected with him made an 
investigation of the Panama affair, and the evidence col- 
lected by The World is part of the official record. ^ ' 

After Secretary Bryan had negotiated the treaty with 
Colombia which a Republican Senate has now ratified, 
Mr. Roosevelt was vociferous in his denunciation of it, 
but he never ventured to meet the evidence in the case. 
Just as he had attempted to invent a Federal libel law, so 
he undertook to invent a history of the Panama revolu- 
tion, which had more or less merit as a piece of fiction but 
which did not square with the established facts. 

The Republican Senators prevented the ratification of 
this treaty during Mr. Wilson’s two Administrations, but 
under an Administration of their own party_ they have 
been compelled to ratify it and make reparation for the 
wrong that Mr. Roosevelt inflicted on a weak and defense- 
less nation. The most flagrant act of Prussianism in the 
history of the United States is now definitely repudiated 
by the political party that ardently defended it for nearly 
eighteen years. 
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In closing the chapter The World can only express its 
gratification that justice has finally been done and that a 
stain has been erased from the honor of the United States. 
The World does not construe the Senate’s action as a 
vindication of itself, for it needed no vindication. It long 
ago proved its case. What has been vindicated is the 
good name of the United States, and no Senator who 
voted for the Colombian treaty will ever have occasion to 
apologize to his conscience for his course. 



CHAPTER II 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

W HEN Mr. Cobb came to New York to write for 
The World Mr, Roosevelt was President of the 
United States, and he continued to hold that office through 
four years that would be called tumultuous but for the 
greater tumult that presently broke out in the World War. 
The President’s acts and policies were the subject of fre- 
quent discussion and occasional attack during the dozen 
years that elapsed before his death. In those years The 
World often spoke of Mr. Roosevelt in hearty praise; 
often, also, it clashed with him. The story of the most 
famous encounter between two strong characters, the 
Panama controversy and libel suit, has already been told. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Greatest Triumph 
[August 30, 1905] 

In effecting an agreement between Japan and Russia 
President Roosevelt has won a splendid victory. His part 
as peace-maker at Portsmouth is the crowning achieve- 
ment of his brilliant career. It promises to stand recorded 
as the most notable work of a crowded political life. 
History cherishes few spectacles so extraordinary as his 
summoning Japan and Russia from the bloody battle-field 
of Manchuria and bringing them face to face in the quiet 
Portsmouth conference hall to settle their savage quarrel. 

36 
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Every American, whether he be Democrat or Republi- 
can, has just reason for pride and patriotism in Mr, 
Roosevelt’s triumph over tremendous obstacles. Full 
credit is his for his unprecedented audacity, for his de- 
liberate courage in stepping in between the warring na- 
tions. He had the sagacity to seize the psychological 
moment and the persistence to press his point home. If 
he had observed the usual diplomatic caution the deadlock 
of ten days ago would surely have terminated in open 
rupture. He set aside the conventions and went straight 
to St. Petersburg and Tokio with his plea for peace. 

But for all his personal force and perseverance he 
would have been impotent if he had not had behind him 
the moral power and prestige of the nation of which, in 
the eyes of the world, and especially of Japan, he is the 
highest representative. 

Not less praise belongs to Japan for her magnanimity 
and noble self-sacrifice. She has surrendered her self- 
interest and her just demands In the interests of humanity 
and peace. She has not only abandoned legitimate claims, 
but has yielded up territory which by the laws of war she 
was entitled to keep. It would have been better in the 
long run If her demand for an indemnity had been en- 
forced. The establishment of the principle that a de- 
feated nation must pay a large indemnity would have been 
of incalculable benefit as a deterrent of possible wars in 
the future. Peace and humanity might have been safe- 
guarded and more bloodshed avoided. Nothing more 
wholesome could be imagined than the absolute confirma- 
tion of the indemnity principle which Bismarck introduced, 
though for radically different reasons. 

We also firmly believe that the Russian people would 
have come into a fuller measure of liberty and justice if 
Japan had refused to abandon her demands and had con- 
tinued the war and taken Vladivostok, to the utter humili- 
ation of the autocracy. The Czar gives only what he 
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must in order to preserve his own throne. In exposing his 
real weakness, Japan has already helped the Russian 
masses toward understanding of their capacity to attain 
their rights when occasion arises. By turning the Czar’s 
defeat into disaster Japan would have made his loss his 
subjects’ gain. But Japan had to consider the fact that 
to continue the war meant the expenditure of $1,000,000 
a day — a terrible fact, as her own Ambassador has said, 
even at the end of a victorious campaign. 

At first sight it may seem that Russia has gained a 
moral victory in that she carries her point In refusing to 
pay an indemnity. But when second sober thought sets in ; 
when the treaty of peace has been actually signed and de- 
livered, has become a part of the law of nations, part of 
the actual obligations of Russia and part of the conceded 
rights of Japan; when we see as accomplished facts Port 
Arthur in the hands of the Japanese, Corea and Man- 
churia surrendered by Russia, and the more valuable half 
of Saghalien and the southern line of the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad turned over to the Japanese, it must be plain that 
these facts carry with them the entire renunciation of 
Russia’s policy in the Far East and an abandonment of 
her program of expansion toward the Pacific. 

Japan has not only wrested from Russia her one ice- 
free harbor and its fortifications and destroyed her navy. 
In keeping for herself the southern portion of Saghalien 
she retains certain control of all the straits by which Vladi- 
vostok can be reached and renders it useless at all seasons 
as a naval port. In no way could she have limited Russia’s 
naval power In the Pacific more effectively. Moreover, 
she has just renewed her treaty of alliance with England. 
Russia will be made to abide scrupulously by the terms of 
her agreement. The evacuation of Manchuria this time 
will be honestly executed and China’s debt to Japan will 
be made permanent. 

The Treaty cannot mean anything but humiliation and 
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'defeat for Russia and triumph for Japan. Russia will be 
driven out of China for a century to come. Her prestige 
in the Far East is gone and Japan is in the ascendant, her 
national security accomplished and her station among the 
great Powers of the world recognized. 

As the result of the peace of Portsmouth the United 
States beyond a doubt stands higher today in the estima- 
tion of the world than ever before. In the person of 
President Roosevelt this nation has held the scale evenly 
balanced between Japan and Russia, has resolutely kept 
them to the work, and In spite of jealousy and bitterness 
has made their reconciliation a durable benefit to the 
world. Mr. Roosevelt gains immensely thereby in renown 
and popularity. When the time comes for further honors, 
he will be almost invincible. Whether he sought it or not, 
by this last act he has fixed himself more firmly in the 
popular regard. The opposition was already broken and 
disorganized. He has swept it away. What he now pro- 
tests that he will not seek or accept he will find himself 
forced to take if it is thrust upon him by the overwhelming 
sentiment of the country. 

More Muddling of Government 
[August 21, 1907] 

I BELIEVE in a national incorporation law for corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce. I believe, furthermore, that 
the need for action is most pressing as regards those corpora- 
tions which, because they are common carriers, exercise a 
quasi-public function, and which can be completely controlled 
in all respects by the Federal Government by the exercise of 
the power conferred under the interstate commerce clause, 
and if necessary under the post-road clause of the Constitu- 
tion . — From President Roosevelt’s Provincetown speech. 

Always more law, more law, like the daughters of the 
horse-leech crying “Give ! Give!” When will the Presi- 
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'dent’s clamor for new legislation end? When will he give 
the legitimate business interests of the country a breathing 
spell? 

The grave defect of Mr. Roosevelt’s corporation 
policy is that he has no policy. He has advocated a con- 
stitutional amendment to enable the Government to sup- 
press the trusts; he has advocated publicity as the first 
essential step in controlling these corporations and secured 
the agencies of such publicity; he has promised the strictest 
enforcement of the Sherman law; he has explained why 
“good” trusts should not be prosecuted at aU; he has 
advocated Federal licenses for all corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce; he has undertaken to have receivers 
appointed for corporations that violate the law; he has 
advanced the astounding doctrine that under the post- 
roads clause Congress can control any common carrier 
that transports the mails ; he has demanded and obtained 
the power through a commission to fix railway rates; he 
has declared that no criminal, high or low, whom the Gov- 
ernment could convict would escape punishment; he_ has 
explained why the criminal prosecution of these criminals 
is generally inexpedient — and now he has arrived at a 
Federal incorporation law as the sovereign remedy. 

Mr. Roosevelt prosecutes a few big corporations, and 
a dozen State Governors set up in business as uncompro- 
mising trust-busters. Mr. Roosevelt gains a Federal rate 
bill through Congress, and twenty State Legislatures, be- 
reaved of passes and free transportation, begin to regulate 
railroads. Their powers had lain dormant for years; 
their duties had been neglected with solemn and studied 
care, but under the inspiration of Mr. Roosevelt’s success 
and Mr. Bryan’s applause a frenzy for regulation runs 
from one end of the country to the other. In only one of 
these twenty States, New York, is any of this regulation 
shaped along the lines of rational intelligent statesman- 
ship. 
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To make confusion worse confounded a sharp conflict 
of authority has arisen between State authorities and 
Federal courts in half a dozen States. Judge Jones, of 
the United States District, has enjoined the authorities of 
Alabama, including every sheriff and every solicitor, from 
[enforcing the new rate law against the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad until its validity can be determined. 
In the same State the Southern Railroad surrendered to 
the authorities because it feared to conduct its case in the 
Federal courts on account of a bitterly hostile local senti- 
ment. In North Carolina it made a similar surrender for 
the same reasons, and the Governor of North Carolina, 
in an outburst of patriotism, explains that while he would 
have called out the militia to enforce the decree of State 
courts against Federal courts, he would not have ordered 
his State troops to fire on Federal troops. 

More legislation has been passed in a single year than 
the courts can dispose of in the next three years. Of this 
mass of railroad legislation not a single act has yet been 
upheld by the United States Supreme Court. The validity 
of even the national rate law is yet to be determined, and 
Secretary Taft admitted in his speech Monday that the 
United States Supreme Court has never decided the ques- 
tion whether Congress could delegate to a commission its 
power to fix rates. 

From every economic point of view the situation of 
the railroads is perplexing, if not precarious. The 
National Government and forty-five State governments 
are seemingly set on doing the same thing in the same way. 
Any railroad long enough to cross a State border is subject 
to from three to twenty different regulations and regu- 
lators. Not content with supplying the deficiencies of 
Federal regulations, the States are trying to exercise co- 
equal and co-ordinate powers, thus creating forty-six dif- 
ferent masters for the railroad interests as a whole to 
serve. 
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Whatever crimes railroa3 manipulators have commit- 
ted in the past, whatever stupidities their present manage- 
ment may be guilty of, the roads cannot be subject to 
forty-six kinds of rates and forty-six different masters and 
survive. They would be ground into bankruptcy between 
the upper and nether millstones of State and Federal 
authority, to the lasting injury of every wage-worker, to 
the semi-paralysis of all business and appalling damage to 
all honest industries. 

It is double folly to invent new schemes of regulation 
and excite new unrest when acts already passed are yet to 
be worked out in practice and tried out in the courts. 
Never before in the history of the country has so much 
actual administration been crowded upon the courts, and 
especially the United States courts. Never before has the 
Supreme Court been called upon to grapple with so many 
radical and fundamental questions involving the control 
of property and business. More and more the power of 
government is drifting into the hands of the judiciary to 
create general suspense and uncertainty, for the machinery 
of the courts moves slowly, while the machinery of legis- 
lation is revolving at the highest speed. 

Is it surprising that the business interests of the coun- 
try are stunned and bewildered, or that the whole financial 
fabric is twisted and tangled? 

Nothing is settled. Nothing is certain. The demand 
for new experimental legislation goes on before the older 
experimental legislation has been tried and tested. Con- 
fidence is shaken, and confidence is the mother of credit. 
Credit is weakened, and without credit the business of the 
country cannot be carried on. This is a simple fact which 
is worth a pound of all the theories that even so versatile a 
genius as President Roosevelt can Invent. 

Although New York is the richest city in the world, 
the municipal government cannot obtain money to carry 
on needed improvements or pay contractors in full for 
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work already 'done. Neither at public nor private sale 
has the Comptroller been able to dispose of bonds already 
authorized. Other cities, no matter how good their credit, 
are having equal difficulty in borrowing money. Wall 
Street declares that railroad bonds cannot be sold on ac- 
count of Mr. Roosevelt’s unwise regulation of railroads 
and his prosecution of rich offenders. 

The courts can enforce justice and prevent injustice, 
but they cannot decree confidence and credit. Neither can 
Legislatures legislate confidence and credit. Mr. Roose- 
velt cannot proclaim confidence and credit. We are not 
censuring the President for enforcing the anti-trust laws 
and upholding the power of the Federal Government over 
interstate commerce. It was time that power was vindi- 
cated. 

For twenty- four years The World has urged the au- 
thority of the United States Government to protect the 
people from the rapacity of trusts, monopolies and great 
corporations. The Sherman law, which The World in- 
sistently advocated, was a tremendous triumph for public 
opinion, but it remained dead until Mr. Roosevelt quick- 
ened it into life. Mr. Cleveland regarded it with indif- 
ference; Mr. Olney, his Attorney-General, treated it with 
open contempt. Then came Mr. McKinley, with Mark 
Hanna brazenly selling to corporations the privilege of 
violating the law in exchange for campaign contributions. 
There is no more shameful chapter in American history. 

Is it surprising that financiers and trust managers came 
to regard the Sherman law as a rather disreputable joke? 
If the United States Government showed no respect for 
its own statute, how could individuals be expected to vol- 
unteer such respect? The belief was generally established 
in financial circles that the anti-trust act was only a con- 
venient 'decree for filling campaign chests, and that the 
purchase of immunity was a sacred duty which every man- 
ager of a great corporation owed to his stockholders. 
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The United States Government winked at and connived at 
violations of its own laws, and this fact deserves to be con- 
sidered in the prosecution of long-past offenses. 

The Mr. Roosevelt who is now discouraged by the 
difGculties of convicting individuals is the same Mr. 
Roosevelt who never denied that he urged the Governor 
of Illinois not to prosecute Harriman criminally for the 
Alton swindle, who had his Cabinet decide against the' 
criminal prosecution of Harriman by the Federal Govern- 
ment, who practically edited down the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission strictures on Harriman’s disgraceful 
operations, and who refused Mr. Kellogg’s request to 
institute criminal proceedings against this arch-manipu- 
lator. 

Eating his brave words at Indianapolis, he advances 
virtually the same arguments against criminal prosecu- 
tions under the anti-trust law that Mr. Jerome advances 
for not prosecuting the big life-insurance swindlers. In- 
stead of enforcing the laws he has which have already 
been declared constitutional, and waiting for the courts to 
determine the validity of acts not yet tested, Mr. Roose- 
velt continues to propose new laws and new experiments 
whose chief effect is to increase business anxiety, further 
weaken confidence and further impair credit. There is 
nothing certain about Mr. Roosevelt but uncertainty, and 
this uncertainty is a heavy burden to that general pros- 
perity which the President did not even deign to discuss in 
his Provincetown speech. 

Right as Mr. Roosevelt is on the main issue, right as 
he is on the question of income and inheritance taxes, his 
lack of judgment, his passion for new schemes, his absence 
of a consistent policy and his disposition to play politics at 
all times and in all places constitute a blight upon credit 
and confidence. 

In the long run business can probably adjust itself to 
any reasonable conditions, but it must know what those 
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conditions are. It cannot leave them to chance, or whim, 
or personal ambition, or restlessness of temperament, or 
even to the supernal discretion of little fatherhood. 

The Roman augurs used to determine from the en-* 
trails of a fowl the temper and intentions of the gods. 
But where is the augur, the fowl or the entrails from 
which the temper and intentions of Theodore Roosevelt 
could be determined? 

Therein lies Mr. Roosevelt’s great offense against 
general prosperity. He has muddled government and 
messed the orderly administration of things. It is time 
to call a halt. It is time to give legitimate business a 
breathing spell and permit the restoration of confidence 
and credit. 

The country needs a rest from agitation. 


For Senator — Roosevelt! 

[November 9, 1908] 

Theodore Roosevelt should succeed Thomas C. 
Platt as United States Senator from New York. 

The. World would infinitely prefer a Democrat of 
proved ability, integrity and character, but no Democrat 
can be elected. The Legislature is Republican; Platt’s 
successor will be a Republican, and the choice narrows to 
the Republican best qualified to represent the State of 
New York. That man, in our ooinion, is Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

In suggesting Mr. Roosevelt for the Senatorship The 
World withdraws no word or syllable of the criticism 
which it has made of his Administration, of his policies, 
of his methods and of the manner in which he has dis- 
charged the duties of his high office. We do not regard 
Mr. Roosevelt as a fit President. He lacks balance; he 
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lacks poise; he lacks dignity; he lacks a sense of propor- 
tion; he lacks a sense of his responsibilities; he lacks judg- 
ment; he lacks nearly all the elements except energy and 
determination that go to make an administrator of the 
first rank. 

His jingoism; his 'demagogic tendency to appeal to 
passion and class hatred; his excessive restlessness; his 
excessive vanity; his excessive ambition; his impetuous 
Southern temperament ; yes, even his very genius, all help 
to disqualify him for an office which demands more of the 
spirit of the judge than the spirit of the crusader. 

But Mr. Roosevelt’s faults would be far less conspic- 
uous in the Senate than in the White House. In the 
United States Senate no man is supreme. However en- 
ergetic, however impulsive, however ambitious, he must 
conform to the traditions of the greatest deliberative body 
in the world — the most democratic body in the world — 
where the power of every member is determined on the 
one hand by his solitary vote and on the other hand by the 
skill, tact and ability with which he performs his official 
functions. He may represent the largest State in the 
Union or the smallest, the richest or the poorest, but he 
will neither acquire nor lose influence on that account. 

As Senator Mr. Roosevelt would be merely one man 
among ninety-two; only one member of a body which 
clings with great tenacity to its rules and its prerogatives, 
which would no more be dazzled by the presence of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt than it would be dazzled by the presence 
of Andrew Johnson, but which would still provide him the 
largest measure of opportunity for public service. 

Any man who has been President of the United States 
has gained an experience that is invaluable to the nation 
and should not be lost. He has a knowledge of foreign 
relations which is of the utmost importance to the Senate 
in the consideration of treaties. His familiarity with all 
the administrative departments makes him a veritable 
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cyclopedia of information in regard to many questions of 
legislation. Whether his own policies be good or bad, 
whether his judgment be sound or weak, his experience in 
the White House is a great national asset which the 
American people should have the benefit of. 

Moreover, the dignity of the office is shockingly low- 
ered when a President of the United States at the end of 
his term is thrust into private life to shift for a living for 
himself and family as best he can. It is not seemly that a 
Grant should lend his name to a firm of Wall Street 
gamblers, or that a Cleveland should be compelled to 
accept a Ryan sinecure, or that a Harrison should have to 
appear before the United States Supreme Court to argue 
that a street-railway company’s franchises are perpetual. 

Much as we respect the profession of journalism, it is 
not seemly that even so virtuous a periodical as the Out- 
look should be able to capitalize a President’s prestige and 
popularity, and use him to advertise its business four 
months in advance of his retirement from the White 
House. The President is the one constitutional officer 
in the American Government who is the representative of 
all the people, and after his term has expired, his influence 
and experience should be retained by the people in the 
interest of the general welfare. Least of all should he be 
exploited like a patent liver pill or a new skin soap. 

For this reason, as a fundamental question of prin- 
ciple, The World has long urged that a retiring President 
should receive a pension of at least $25,000 a year and 
that he should have a seat in the Senate. There is no bet- 
ter way of setting this highly desirable reform in motion 
than for New York to make Mr. Roosevelt a United 
States Senator. 

In advocating Mr. Roosevelt’s election to the Senate 
The World is moved by public considerations. Without 
doubt we should be compelled to criticise Senator Roose- 
velt quite as severely as we have ever criticised President 
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Roosevelt We should expect to be abused by him quite 
as viciously and vindictively as he abuses everybody who 
tells the truth about him. We should expect that as 
Senator he would continue to manifest some of the worst 
faults he has shown as Chief Executive; but for all that, 
the Senate itself would restrain his violence, curb his im- 
petuosity, check his impulsiveness, chain his superabundant 
energy, and give him the best possible field for exercising 
his unquestioned talents for the public good. 

By all means let the New York Legislature elect Theo- 
dore Roosevelt a Senator in the Congress of the United 
States to succeed Thomas C. Platt. Who else is so well 
qualified? 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Return 
[June i8, 1910] 

Men of genius are governed by their instinct; they follow 
where instinct leads them; and the public life of a nation is 
but the life of successive generations of statesmen, whose 
horizon is bounded and who act from day to day as immediate 
interests suggest. 

The popular leader of the hour sees some present difficulty 
or present opportunity of distinction. He deals with each 
question as it arises, leaving future consequences to those who 
are to come after him. The situation changes from period to 
period, and tendencies are generated with an accelerating 
force which, when once established, can never be reversed. 

When the control of reason is once removed, the catas- 
trophe is no longer distinct, and then nations, like all organ- 
ized creations, all forms of life, from the meanest flower to 
the highest human institution, pass through the inevitably re- 
curring stages of growth and transformation and decay. A 
commonwealth, says Cicero, ought to be immortal and forever 
renew its youth. Yet commonwealths have proved as un- 
enduring as any other natural object. — From Froudes 
‘*Caesar.^^ 
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In one of his lectures before the students of Yale 
University Elihu Root gave a matchless definition of 
republican institutions — “Popular government is organ- 
ized self-controld’ 

Those words deserve to be written in letters of gold 
over the entrance to every City Hall, over the entrance 
to every State House, over the entrance to the National 
Capitol, over the portals of the White House itself — 
Popular government is organized self-control. 

And there appeared also in this same lecture by Mr. 
Root a warning that no student of history would ightly 
disregard ; 

Nevertheless, we must not delude ourselves with the idea 
that the American experiment in government is ended or that 
our task is accomplished. Our political system has proved 
successful under simple conditions. It remains to be seen how 
it will stand the strain of the vast complications of life upon 
which we are now entering. 

A startling significance is given to Mr. Root’s admoni- 
tion by a paragraph in Rabbi Stephen S, Wise’s article on 
“The Return of Roosevelt,” printed in the June number 
of North American Review: 

Not very long ago it fell to the writer to discuss the 
inexhaustible theme of Rooseveltism with two men, one of 
whom had been in Roosevelt’s Cabinet, the other being a Wall 
street magnate. Each unwittingly indulged in prophecy. 
His former lieutenant unhesitatingly predicted the re-election 
of Roosevelt and a subsequent change in the Constitution 
which would enable him to retain office while he lived. Nor 
was this spoken in jest, for the speaker was in grim and almost 
panicky earnest. “But,” he added significantly, “Roosevelt 
will do this not in the interests of his own fortunes, but to 
save his country.” 

Whoever he was, the man who advanced this amazing 
proposal had been Elihu Root’s colleague and associate 
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in the Cabinet. As prophecy we may dismiss as con- 
temptuously as we please his forecast of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
future; but as a reflection of the changing attitude of the 
American people toward their system of government it 
merits sober consideration. The day is very recent when 
a Cabinet olHcer would seriously suggest that any man be 
made President of the United States for life, and least of 
all that any man would become President for life in order 
“to save his country.” 

In the darkest hours of the Civil War no member of 
the Cabinet ever proposed that Abraham Lincoln be made 
President for life. No member of Grant’s Cabinet 
thought Grant should or would be made President for 
life. Cleveland was compelled to face a great economic 
crisis, and the fortunes of an unnecessary war led McKin- 
ley into a revolutionary experiment with colonial govern- 
ment; but there was no suggestion that Cleveland or 
McKinley be made President for life. This curious dis- 
tinction has been reserved for Theodore Roosevelt at a 
time when the nation is menaced by no enemies from with- 
out and by no enemies from within except those that are 
common to all civilized countries. 

What this former Cabinet officer said to Rabbi Wise 
thousands of other persons have been saying in cruder and 
less definite form. There is no better index to the state of 
the common mind than the universal question, “What is 
Roosevelt going to do?” Nobody asks what the country 
is going to do with Roosevelt, but what Roosevelt is going 
to do with the country. 

The theory that in Mr. Roosevelt will be found the 
source of all political progress has been fostered in a hun- 
dred different ways. One of the most widely circulated 
and influential weekly periodicals of America has been 
printing a page appeal to its readers to "Tell Roosevelt.’* 

It sets forth that “it is highly desirable that Mr. 
Roosevelt, as a public leader with large power to affect 
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the course of events in this nation, should be furnished 
with correct information upon the state of the political 
feeling of the country.” Accordingly it prints a coupon 
which its readers are urged to fill out and send to the 
office of the periodical, which is owned and edited by one 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s intimate personal friends. The 
“plebiscite” covers nearly every political question before 
the country, from the voter’s attitude toward the Taft 
Administration to the voter’s yearning for Canadian reci- 
procity, all under the inspiring legend: “Tell Roosevelt.’*' 

There are no perplexing questions of principle sub- 
mitted to Mr. Roosevelt to wrestle with. He is simply to 
be informed as to what the country wants, under the 
happy assumption that he will do the rest. 

If the people want Cannon, he, Theodore Roosevelt, 
is to see that they have Cannon. If they want an income 
tax he will amend the Constitution and give them an 
income tax. If their political yearnings take the form of 
postal savings banks he will establish postal savings banks. 
If they are dissatisfied with Mr. Taft he will make short 
shrift of Taft. Tell him what the majority wants and it 
is done. 

Even a 'decade ago such a “plebiscite” would have 
been greeted with derision. Now it is treated soberly and 
earnestly, not to say reverently. We have no doubt that 
thousands of seemingly intelligent American citizens have 
filled out these coupons in the sincere belief that as soon 
as Theodore Roosevelt knows their political desires the 
work of fulfilment will begin. For is it not written that 
the shepherd guardeth his sheep? Even the Governor of 
Missouri, the State that Thomas H. Benton represented 
in the Senate, is frantically calling upon the “first citizen 
of the world” for “an announcement of the policies of the 
Republican party which can be adopted by all.” 

Mayor Gaynor, in a recent article about Mr. Roose- 
velt’s home-coming, referred to that most felicitous defini- 
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tion of political principle in the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion of 1780 which has been the guiding star of American 
government for nearly a century and a quarter: 

In the government of this commonwealth the legislative 
department shall never exercise the executive and judicial 
powers, or either of them ; the executive shall never exercise 
the legislative and judicial powers, or either of them; the 
judicial shall never exercise the legislative and executive 
powers, or either of them; to the end it may be a government 
of laws and not of men. 

Daniel Webster said that the concluding words of this 
paragraph were the greatest words contained in any writ- 
ten constitutional document. Yet more and more the 
American people are placing their faith in a government 
of men and not of laws. Democracy is a weary Titan, 
tired of its problems and its burdens. It feels the strain 
of the vast complications of modern life. We are breed- 
ing up a generation that has no first-hand knowledge of 
how much blood and iron have gone into the making of 
human liberty. Born free, it is impatient of all restraint. 
It is less jealous of its rights than of its ease. It would 
rather be governed than govern if it can be governed in 
its own way. It would rather be ruled than rule if it 
can be ruled according to its own whims. Its ideals are 
not “organized self-control,” but a species of mob law exe- 
cuted by “the just man armed” who has read the temper 
of his people. 

Find Christian, and he alone wiU overcome Apollyon. 
Find Siegfried, and he will slay the dragon. Find Louis 
Bonaparte, and he will restore the glory of France. Find 
Theodore Roosevelt, and he if need be will put a hook In 
the jaws of leviathan. He will bind the influence of the 
Pleiades. He will guide Arcturus in his course. 

This is not self-government, but the negation of self- 
government. It is not organized self-control, but organ- 
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ized self-surrender, organized abdication. Superficially 
King Stork may seem far more desirable than King Log, 
but sooner or later the frogs discover their mistake, and 
it is then too late. The blind search for somebody, as 
Bismarck said, to do for us what we ought to do for our- 
selves must always lead to disaster. 

Frederick Jesup Stimson remarked in one of his Low- 
ell lectures on “The American Constitution” that “the 
English people, in a thousand years’ experience, have 
found that their liberties were never so really in danger 
as when they knew it least; never so nearly lost as imder 
the Kings they liked best.” 

Many of the worst political tendencies that the Ameri- 
can people have had to contend with established them- 
selves under Presidents that were the most popular, and 
every period of hero worship has left its train of new 
political evils to perplex the nation. Whenever the Ameri- 
can people forget that this is “a government of laws, not 
of men,” they have made their problems not more simple 
of solution but more difficult. 

Their effort to deify Mr. Roosevelt does not repre- 
sent political progress, but political reaction. It is atavism 
in free government. There is no modern parallel to it 
since France opened her arms to Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte — and unconsciously pointed the way to Sedan and 
the Downfall. Today it seems incredible that sixty-odd 
years ago more than 5,000,000 out of 6,500,000 French- 
men should have voted to make Louis Bonaparte Presi- 
dent of France, and still more incredible that less than 
sixty years ago France by a vote of 00,000 to 640,000 
should have permitted him to proclaim himself Emperor. 
Nobody has yet satisfactorily analyzed the psychology of 
the mob, and it Is Impossible to set limits to the potential 
political follies of a people suddenly imbued with the 
mania for personal government. 

Mr. Roosevelt cannot be held personally responsible 
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for the apotheosis, however much he has done to build 
up his own myth and establish the popular illusion of a 
Roosevelt that does not exist, that never existed and never 
can exist. After all, he is only a private citizen. He holds 
no office. Not a solitary soldier is under his command; 
not a policeman; not even a constable. His only power 
is the power of this Roosevelt legend expressed in popular 
desire for a political Messiah. And if he does ridiculous 
things — even dangerous things — ^we must remember that 
steadier heads than his have been turned by less adulation 
than the American people have showered upon him. 

Occasionally there arises a great figure that neither 
applause nor flattery can spoil, but the Washingtons and 
Lincolns are few in number and appear infrequently upon 
the stage of action. It would be strange indeed if Theo- 
dore Roosevelt thought himself of less importance to 
civilization than tens of thousands of his fellow-country- 
men hysterically proclaim him to be, and it is for their 
benefit that we repeat Froude’s impressive warning, 
“when the control of reason is once removed the catastro- 
phe is no longer distant.” To a Republic the real catas- 
trophe comes when a free people forget what free insti- 
tutions mean, and not when the ultimate overlord is finally 
in control. 

What Mr. Roosevelt proposes to do must inevitably 
be interesting, but what the American people propose to 
do is of vital consequence, for it is they who establish the 
tendencies that make for progress or disaster. Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the people can 
never be s3monymous with government by hysteria acting 
through the medium of a superman. 

The World is not worrying about empire or a sudden 
downfall of the Republic, regardless of the striking paral- 
lel that Ferrero has drawn between America and Rome. 
The Republic will endure long after all of us are dead. 
We are not worried about Mr. Roosevelt either, whatever 
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Insidious appeals are made to his vanity and ambition by 
popular folly. He is not going to be an Emperor, or a 
King, or a Lord Protector, or even a President for life. 
This country has not yet arrived at the period of Mexi- 
canization. 

What every thoughtful American has reason to be 
concerned about Is not Mr. Roosevelt’s plans and pur- 
poses, but the average citizen’s attitude toward democratic 
institutions as revealed by his attitude toward Mr. Roose- 
velt. That is the thing of superlative importance — this 
new and sinister and un-American passion for personal 
government. Regardless of Congresses and Courts and 
Executives and Constitutions, a Republic lives only in the 
minds of its citizens. It can last, except in form, only so 
long as their political ideas and ideals are republican in 
spirit. 


Roosevelt and the Third-Term Tradition 
[January 2, 1912] 

The World cannot agree with its old friend Henry 
Watterson that “the third-term tradition is all that stands 
between us and life tenure In the Presidential office.’’ 

The third-term tradition has undoubtedly had Its uses ; 
yet we think those uses have been greatly overestimated. 
The tradition is of less importance than the character of 
the President upon whom the third term Is to be conferred. 
A third term for Washington or JefFerson or Jackson 
would not and could not have meant life tenure. Had 
Lincoln been spared, a third term In his case might have 
averted the terrible tragedy of reconstruction without 
diminishing by a single grain the sum total of American 
liberty. 

A nation that is wholly fit for self-government, that 
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respects its own institutions, that believes in due process 
of law and is still attached to the basic principles of human 
freedom, has little to fear from a third term or even a 
fourth term. Its political salvation is always in its own 
hands and it remains the strongest guarantee of its own 
liberties. 

The menace of the Roosevelt campaign 'does not lie 
in the attack upon the third-term tradition but in the state 
of mind that could desire four years more of Theodore 
Roosevelt in the White House — four years more of per- 
sonal government, four years more of Presidential law- 
lessness, four years more of autocratic rule, four years 
more of Executive contempt for Congress, courts and 
Constitution, four years more of centralization, four years 
more of jingoism, four years more of wanton extrava- 
gance, four years more of denunciation and demagogy — 
in the state of mind that wants the New Nationalism, that 
wants a Little Father, that wants Federal interference with 
every form of human industry and activity, that wants the 
States stripped of their powers, that wants the minority 
deprived of all safeguards against the tyranny of the ma- 
jority and bureaucracy substituted for the Bill of Rights. 

This is a generation that has far too little insight into 
the meaning of its own institutions. It has forgotten how 
much blood and iron went into the making of the liberties 
which it inherited and which cost it nothing. It is a gen- 
eration impatient of all restraint upon its impulses and its 
passions. It regards itself as the Fathers and the Proph- 
ets. It thinks it has nothing to learn from the past and 
that the history of the human struggle for freedom car- 
ries no lesson to this century. Anything like Constitutions 
or courts or precedents which stand in the way of its im- 
mediate will is regarded as an obstacle to progress. 

This sentiment alone is responsible for the recru- 
descence of Rooseveltism, and this sentiment constitutes 
the real menace to representative government and repub- 
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lican institutions. If the American people are Hetermined 
to have the kind of government that Mr. Roosevelt repre- 
sents they will get it regardless of third terms. If they 
do not take him they will find another Roosevelt. 

The danger does not lie in popular indifference to the 
third-term tradition but in popular indifference to the 
fundamental principles of liberty upon which the Republic 
was established. If the American people, with all their 
knowledge of two terms of Roosevelt, want a third term 
of Roosevelt, they should allow nothing so flimsy as a 
precedent to stand in their way. 


A Charter of Demagogy 
[February 22, 1912] 

Mr. Roosevelt described the speech that he delivered 
before the Ohio Convention yesterday as “A Charter of 
Democracy.” He should have called it “A Charter of 
Demagogy.” 

The fundamental principle laid down by Mr. Roose- 
velt was this : 

Constitution-makers should make it dear beyond shadow 
of doubt that the people in their legislative capacity have the 
power to enact into law any measure they deem necessary for 
the betterment of social and indiKtrial conditions. The wisdom 
of framing any particular law of this kind is a proper subject 
of debate; but the power of the people to enact the law 
should not be subject to debate. To hold the contrary view 
is to be false to the cause of the people, to the cause of 
American democracy. 

This is a frank repudiation of the principles upon 
which American institutions were established. It is an- 
other way of saying that the power of the majority ought 
always to be absolute, and that the minority has no rights 
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which the majority is bound to respect. It is transplant- 
ing to the United States the theory upon which South 
American Republics have chosen to administer their turbu- 
lent affairs. It is Mr. Roosevelt’s formal invitation to 
revolution and anarchy. 

According to his scheme of a Constitution, if the ma- 
jority happens to think it will better “social and industrial 
conditions” to take away the minority’s property without 
due process of law, it should have that power. 

If the majority happens to think it will better “social 
and industrial conditions” to re-establish human slavery, 
it should have that power. 

If the majority happens to think it will better “social 
and industrial conditions” to abolish religious freedom, 
or freedom of speech, or the right of trial by jury when 
“malefactors of great wealth” are concerned, it should 
have that power. 

If the majority happens to think it will better “social 
and industrial conditions” to enact ex post facto laws, or 
pass bills of attainder, or suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus, or tear up the Bill of Rights, it should have the 
power. 

All the experience of human history is to be tossed 
aside in order that a majority of one may make itself the 
absolute master of a minority which lacks one. Whoever 
'denies this dictatorship of the majority is “false to the 
cause of the people, to the cause of American democracy.” 
If such be the case, every American statesman from 
Washington to Taft — ^Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Madison, Jackson, Clay, Webster, Lincoln, Seward, 
Cleveland, McKinley — all of them have been false to the 
cause of American democracy. 

To carry out his theory of government, Mr. Roose- 
velt would not only destroy constitutional guarantees but 
he would destroy the Constitution as well. Not satisfied 
with the initiative and referendum and the recall, includ'- 
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ing the recall of Judges, he would submit constitutional 
questions themselves to popular vote. As he expresses it, 
“The 'decision of a State court on a constitutional question 
should be subject to revision, by the people of the State ” : 

If any considerable number of the people feel that the 
decision is in defiance of justice, they should be given the 
right by petition to bring before the voters at some subsequent 
election, special or otherwise, as might be decided, and after 
the fullest opportunity for deliberation and debate, the ques- 
tion whether or not the Judges’ interpretation of the Consti- 
tution is to be sustained. If it is stistained, well and good. 
If not, then the popular verdict is to be accepted as final, the 
decision is to be treated as reversed and the construction of 
the Constitution definitely decided — subject only to action 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In other words, the majority is to enact the laws 
through the initiative and referendum, and the majority is 
to interpret the laws through another initiative and refer- 
endum. If a State court undertakes to protect the rights 
of a minority, if a State court ventures to say that an act 
of the majority transcends the Constitution or transgresses 
against human rights and human liberties, the Judge may 
be recalled, and the decision reversed by the majority 
which enacted the law. 

In these circumstances there would be no State Con- 
stitution except from day to day. No man would have 
any stable guarantee that the majority would respect his 
rights and no man would know today what his constitu- 
tional rights might be tomorrow. Every Instrument that 
makes for stability of government would have been crip- 
pled or destroyed. State government would become a 
matter of mob-rule — a quiet, orderly mob, prehaps, but a 
mob that was lawless and unrestrained and responsible 
only to itself for its actions. 

We shall pay Mr. Roosevelt the compliment of saying 
that we do not think he believes a word of the nonsense 
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that he uttered in his Columbus speech. He is too ex- 
perienced, he is too well informed, he has been too long 
a student of government to believe in such folly. 

He knows, too, that when he solemnly asserts that “I 
believe in pure democracy” he professes to believe in some- 
thing that has been a failure from the dawn of history. 
Pure democracy has never succeeded in maintaining itself, 
because pure democracy always carries the germ of pure 
despotism, pure tyranny. No government has a right to 
live which does not provide means for protecting the weak 
from the strong, whether this weakness results from want 
of numbers or want of money or want of brute strength. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s speech is the harangue of the skilful 
and unscrupulous agitator to all the elements of political 
unrest. It is the appeal of the third-term candidate who 
feels that he must out-demagogue all other demagogues 
in order to convince the so-called “Progressives” that he 
alone is the true radical. It is the argument of cunning 
to ignorance. 

We cannot think it will have any influence upon the 
actions of the Ohio Constitutional Convention, or that it 
was intended to exert any influence. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Charter of Demagogism, his adroit attack upon the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law, his approval of the Gary-Perkins 
scheme of Government regulation of prices and his veiled 
assault upon Mr. Taft as one of those “eminent lawyers 
who more or less frankly disbelieve in our entire American 
system of Government” — this speech was not to the Co- 
lumbus Convention but to the Chicago Convention next 
June. 

It is not a treatise on government but a treatise on 
Theodore Roosevelt — showing, as it does, how far he 
is willing to travel along the road of demagogy in order 
to win another nomination for President. 
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“To THE Y. M. C. A.” 

[April 25, 1915] 

We are indebted to Mr. Roosevelt for a new theory 
of the ethics of secret corporation contributions to politi- 
cal campaign funds — indeed, for a new theory of the 
ethics of secret contributions of all kinds to such funds 
and to similar funds. 

In his testimony at Syracuse, Mr. Roosevelt made it 
plain that “there was no more connection between business 
and politics in the contribution of corporations to my cam- 
paign in 1904 than in contributions to the Y. M. C. A.” 

Everybody acquainted with Wall Street knows how 
easy it is to raise $3,000,000 for Y. M. C. A. purposes 
down there between June and November every fourth 
year. Anybody who knew the late E. H. Harriman can 
appreciate the enthusiasm with which that gentleman, after 
a surreptitious visit to the White House at the invitation 
of a Republican President managing his own campaign, 
would hustle back to New York to gather an additional 
$265,000 to be poured into the Y. M. C. A. a few days 
before election. Such a person can also understand the 
honest pride with which Mr. Harriman boasted that by 
means of this money “at least 50,000 votes were turned 
in the city of New York alone, making a difference of 
100,000 votes in the general result.” 

These were doubtless Y. M. C. A. votes, but there 
was “no connection between business and politics” when 
Mr. Harriman “turned” them after his visit to Mr. 
Roosevelt. Men like Mr. Harriman never recognize a 
connection between business and politics, and it is proper 
for everybody to contribute to a Roosevelt Y. M. C. A. 
campaign fund, except the Standard Oil Company, which 
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is barreH by strict orders to Cortelyou, which some care- 
less subordinate fails to enforce. 

We know now that in the glad old days when the 
saloon-keepers, the gamblers and the dive-keepers poured 
their campaign contributions into the coffers of Tammany 
Hall they were giving money to the Y. M. C. A. We 
know, too, that when the casual street-walker on Sixth 
Avenue slipped a $5 bill into the hand of the plain-clothes 
man she was giving it to the Y. M. C. A. Presumably the 
plain-clothes man appreciated the spirit of it as much as 
he appreciated the spirit of the larger contribution from 
the Raines law hotel-keeper. At least that is the ethical 
attitude which he should have taken toward It. 

It is evident that most of the corrupt practice legisla- 
tion that has been enacted as a result of the Roosevelt 
campaign fund scandal In 1904 is wrong In spirit and in 
purpose. Why should the Government sternly forbid 
banks and corporations to contribute money to the Y. M. 
C. A. ? Why also should it enforce pitiless publicity In 
order that such contributions may be detected if they are 
made? And why, too, should these philanthropic contri- 
butions from corporations so suddenly have dwindled after 
this legislation was enacted? 

Little wonder that Mr. Roosevelt was somewhat out 
of sympathy with Mr. Hughes, who drafted and carried 
through the first important laws that checked the stream 
of Wall Street contributions to the political Y. M. C. A. 
And how Quay and Hanna would have enjoyed the Roose- 
velt testimony! They were even more successful than 
Mr. Roosevelt In compelling the corporations to give up 
to the Y. M. C. A., but lacking “the root of righteous- 
ness,” they cynically regarded the process as “frying the 
fat.” 
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Theodore Roosevelt 
[January 7, 1919] 

The unexpected announcement of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
sudden death was a shock to the entire country. Although 
it had been known for a long time that his physical con- 
dition left much to be desired, there was nothing to indi- 
cate that he was nearing the end of his extraordinary 
career, or even that years of still vigorous activity were 
not before him. 

Next to Thomas Jefferson, Theodore Roosevelt was 
easily the most versatile of American Presidents. Next 
to Andrew Jackson, he was easily the most dynamic. Of 
all Presidents he had the most exuberant joy of living 
and the widest range of unrestrained enthusiasms. 

What Mr. Roosevelt’s place will be in history time 
alone can tell. It certainly cannot be fixed with any cer- 
tainty of accuracy and precision by the generation which 
shared in all the passions and controversies of the period 
in which he was one of the towering leaders of political 
thought and action. It is by no means improbable that 
the impartial historian of a later day will determine that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s greatest public service was rendered dur- 
ing his first Administration as President when he set out 
to demonstrate that the Government of the United States 
was more powerful than any aggregation of capital or 
than all the aggregations of capital that were united by 
a common interest to exploit the country. 

There was most acute need of this service, and it could 
have been successfully undertaken only by a Republican 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s affiliations and temperament who 
could literally choke the reactionary leadership of his party 
into submission to this vitally essential policy. The 
United States was probably never nearer to a social revo- 
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lution than it was when Mr. Roosevelt came to the Presi- 
dency. While it is true that he never succeeded in solving 
the trust problem in either his first or his second term, 
by his procedure in the Northern Securities^ case he suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating that the country had laws under 
which the multiplication of trusts could be curbed, that 
the highest court of the Nation would sustain these laws 
and that the Government of the United States was not 
at the mercy of Wall Street and organized capital. This 
having been demonstrated, the trust question came to an- 
swer itself under the steady pressure of public opinion.^ 

This service stands out more clearly and more dis- 
tinctly than anything else that Mr. Roosevelt ever did in 
a political way, and needs less qualification. That he 
eventually carried the issue to an impossible extreme, then 
to abandon it later and make peace with his former antag- 
■ onists, could only indict him for personal inconsistency 
without in any way detracting from the political and social 
importance of the actual achievement. 

Personal inconsistency is a characteristic of all suc- 
cessful politicians. Otherwise they could not survive. And 
Mr. Roosevelt was unquestionably one of the most adroit 
and successful politicians that American institutions have 
ever produced. What is more, he was one of those extra- 
ordinary politicians who cannot be explained. None of 
his talent for public affairs was Inherited. He was not 
bom to public service like four generations of the Adams 
family, nor did he seek a political career because it af- 
forded the only available opportunity to advancement. 
His tastes originally were more historical and literary 
than political, and his political career was more accidental 
than calculated; yet as it came about, not half a dozen 
Americans ever wielded so much out-and-out political in- 
fluence as he, and fewer stiU exercised so much power over 
the political thought and imagination of their generation. 

, In all American history there is no other such sheer tour 
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He force of political leadership as Mr. Roosevelt’s con- 
duct in deliberately wrecking the Republican Party in 1912 
because of his quarrel with Mr, Taft and in reuniting it 
in 1916 when Mr. Hughes, although beaten, received 
nearly 1,000,000 more votes than any other Republican: 
candidate for President had ever polled. 

Much used to be said about the Roosevelt luck, yet 
most of the Roosevelt luck consisted in an amazing facility 
for reading public opinion and for translating thought into 
action. The American people have always admired 
strong, aggressive leadership. Even when they were op- 
posed to the policies of such leadership, they have retained 
their liking for the human force that drove ahead regard- 
less of obstacles, and Mr. Roosevelt was always an ele- 
mental force. That was the quality that appealed more 
convincingly than any other to the average man, that and 
the general belief that however wrong Mr. Roosevelt 
might be, his Intentions were lofty and patriotic. This, 
coupled with a fascinating personality, an almost infallible 
instinct for publicity and for doing even commonplace 
things in the most dramatic manner, gave him a following 
at the zenith of his career such as no other President has 
had since Jackson. 

Yet the political world of Theodore Roosevelt has 
almost ceased to exist, In spite of the enormous popularity 
which he retained. The old issues have been blown to 
fragments from the mouths of tens of thousansd of can- 
non, and in spite of all the aggressive and virile American- 
ism that he displayed during the war, it has long b^en 
evident that even so acute a politician as Mr. Roosevelt 
had failed to perceive the new trend of events. As the 
recognized leader of the opposition to the peace pro- 
gramme of President Wilson, Mr, Roosevelt spoke a 
language that Is no longer understood by the progressive 
statesmen of a single country that is concerned with the 
new problems that are now pressing for solution. He 
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was out of touch with the momentous events that still 
remain half concealed under the cover of a military cen- 
sorship. He was still thinking in terms of a world that 
no longer exists and that can never be put together again 
in the old way. It Is finished, and political leadership here 
as elsewhere belongs to those who can grasp the full mean- 
ing of the most titanic conflict in which mankind has ever 
engaged. 

Mr. Roosevelt never quite understood it He saw 
only Its military aspects, and he had acquired so strongly 
the habit of opposition during the years since he left the 
White House that he had lost his facility in construction. 
He had become a critic rather than a builder, and when 
that inevitable stage is reached in the life of a political 
leader his work is finished. In Mr. Roosevelt’s case that 
work extended over a period of nearly forty years, and 
they were years of the most extraordinary and diversified 
activity of any man of his time. 



CHAPTER in 


THE CHANGING SCENE 

"^JO articles written by Mr. Cobb 3 uring his 'editorship 
^ displayed more power or were read with more eager 
interest than those in which he 'discussed profound changes 
in the methods and manner of the Government of the 
United States. Before the Great War much was said, and 
much was to be said, about the encroachments of Federal 
power upon the functions traditionally or constitutionally 
reserved to the States. An impetuous Executive, Mr. 
Roosevelt did not a little to hasten this change. After the 
War, besides the more temporary effect of the contest in 
abridging freedom of speech and press, a new tendency of 
constitutional philosophy developed; and Mr. Cobb was 
one of the earliest commentators to inquire why none of the 
brand-new governments of Europe, and none of the re- 
constituted systems of older Powers, followed the frame- 
work of our Constitution, as South American Republics 
had s'o generally done in an earlier time. 


Abolishing the States 
[May 31, 1907] 

Today I wish to sa7 a word to you about the first and 
most important feature of this task, the control of common 
carriers doing an interstate business ; a control absolutely vested 
in the nation, while in so far as the common carriers can 
transport the mails it is in my opinion probable that whether 
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their business is or is not interstate it is to the same extent 
subject to Federal control under the clause of the Constitu- 
tion granting to the National Government power to establish 
post-roads, and therefore, by necessary implication, power to 
take all action necessary in order to keep them at the highest 
point of efficiency. — From President RoosevelFs Memorial 
Day Address at Indianapolis. 

This is the most radical, far-reaching claim of Federal 
power advanced by any President of the United States. 
“We seek nothing revolutionary,” says Mr. Roosevelt, the 
while he proceeds to elaborate the most revolutionary 
proposition ever put forward by a Chief Executive of the 
Nation. 

If his contention be admitted, no city can control its 
own public streets. These thoroughfares are used by 
mail-carriers and mail wagons, and the power of regula- 
tion rests in the Congress of the United States. No State 
can control its own wagon roads if these roads are used 
by rural free delivery carriers. No city can regulate Its 
own traction companies. These companies in New York 
City and in many other places carry United States mail. 
Where they do not, all that is necessary to take them out 
of the hands of the local authorities and put them in the 
hands of the Federal Government is a petty mail contract 
executed between the corporation and the Post OfSce De- 
partment. Likewise, no State can regulate its own electric 
or steam railroads, for they too carry mail, and Congress 
has power “to take all action necessary in order to keep 
them at the highest post of efficiency.” 

Under the Constitution as interpreted by Mr. Roose- 
velt the Public Utilities bill is a piece of State impertinence 
which usurps the functions of the National Government. 
The various statutes of other States regulating freight and 
oassenger rates are likewise encroachments on the power 
af Congress. The cities that have been battling for re- 
stricted franchises and lower rates of fare have fought in 
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vain. It is for Congress to prescribe the terms anH con-- 
ditions under which street cars shall be operated upon the 
public streets, provided the companies also transport the 
mails. 

The World takes it for granted that Mr. Roosevelt 
does not dream of such an extension of the Federal power, 
but where does he propose to draw the line? Once the 
claim is admitted that Congress under fhe power to estab- 
lish post-roads can regulate commerce and common car- 
riers within a State, then the States are at once stripped of 
authority over their own roads, their own streets, their 
own street cars, their own railroads and aU other means 
of transportation. 

This is an immeasurably greater power than the Presi- 
dent demands even when he insists that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall exercise as complete supervision over rail- 
roads as over national banks; for the Federal Govern- 
ment in controlling national banks does not undertake to 
control State banks, savings banks, private banks or trust 
companies. 

Mr. Root In his speech before the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety warned the States that they could preserve their 
authority only by a vigorous exercise of their powers for 
the general public good. But there is no salvation by good 
works in Mr. Roosevelt’s scheme of theology. Under the 
clause empowering Congress to establish post-roads the 
States were predestined to be extinguished, and that’s the 
end of it. 

If this Interpretation of the Constitution be correct, 
then the States are indeed lagging superfluous on the 
scene. Their mission Is ended, and the sooner they go 
out of business the better. But is the Constitiftion of 
Theodore Roosevelt the Constitution as known and in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court of the United States? 
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True Democracy 
[June 28, 1907] 

Writing to The World from Southern Pines, N. C., 
on the question “What is a Democrat?” George H. Lacey 
says : 


I note your period of limitation to the year 1907 and 
infer from that your conception of the policies of the party 
in power and the public utterances of President Roosevelt to 
be essentially Democratic in principle and in purpose, and 
that through the logic of events the Republican party has so 
far absorbed the leaven of Democracy as to leave no ground 
for separate and individual party action. But is this true? 

We think it is not true. The World has neither said it 
nor believes it. Mr. Roosevelt has carried out many 
measures which The World approves, but he is not a 
Democrat and the Republican party is not Democratic. 
Neither in the smallest degree has rendered a militant, 
truly Democratic party superfluous. 

A Democrat who is a Democrat from principle fears 
too much government rather than too little government. 
He knows that the human struggle for liberty is an unend- 
ing effort to strike off the shackles forged by authority and 
Privilege. 

This makes him — 

1. Opposed to all undue interference with personal 
lib',rty. 

2. An advocate of home rule. 

3. A defender of State rights. 

4. An opponent of Centralization — ^not a promoter of 
further Centralization, like Mr. Bryan, who surpasses 
Mr. Roosevelt. 
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'5. An enemy of all socialistic and semi-socialistic pol- 
icies. 

6. A believer In a government of checks and balances 
as against a government by passion and prejudice. 

A Democrat who is a Democrat from principle is op 
posed to all special privileges conferred by government. 

This makes him — 

1. Opposed to high protective tariffs which enrich th( 
manufacturer at the expense of the consumer. For more 
than a generation a majority of Democrats have leaned 
toward free trade, while the Republicans have revised the 
tariff upward. 

2. A believer in the largest possible freedom for the 
natural person, but in all necessary supervision and control 
of the artificial person — ^that is, the corporation. 

3. An uncompromising enemy of all trusts in restraint 
of trade. 

'4. An advocate of such franchise, Income and Inheri- 
tance taxes as will compel Privilege, Plutocracy and Pro- 
tection to pay their full share of the cost of a government 
which makes their existence possible. 

A Democrat who is a Democrat from principle instinc- 
tively sympathizes with “the under dog.” 

This makes him — 

1. Partial to measures that encourage the poor to 
improve their conditions. 

2. A believer in universal education' at public expense. 

3. An opponent of militarism. Imperialism, jingoism 
and the arbitrary rule of alien races against their will. 

4. Against public oppression of a corporation no less 
than against corporation oppression of the public. 

5. Sympathetic with labor, but as firmly set against 
socialism and predatory poverty as against predatory 
plutocracy. 

true Democrat who « a Democrat from principle, 
•deplores every appeal to class hatred and class prejudice 
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as a menace to republican institutions. To array masses 
against classes, employed against employer, poor against 
rich, labor against capital, is a denial of the whole theory 
of democracy upon which Jefferson founded the Demo- 
cratic party. 

There is no surer or simpler way of overthrowing re- 
publican institutions than by stimulating class hatreds and. 
inciting class wars. 

So much for what a true Democrat is and for what 
true Democracy is. 

Let us admit that party lines at present are tangled, 
twisted and intertwined. Republicans are applauding pol- 
icies they denounced as crazy ten years ago. Democrats 
are trying to outbid Republicans in the auction^ of the 
anti-corporation vote. But the fact remains that in spite 
of plutocrats who call themselves Democrats and dema- 
gogues who call themselves Democrats there are certain 
well-settled Democratic principles and tendencies which will 
assert themselves in the long run and which are necessary 
to maintain the equilibrium of the Republic. 

If the Democratic party were to be exterminated by 
a socialistic or a semi-socialistic party the character of the 
American Government would be revolutionized within a 
quarter of a century. 

If the Republican party were to continue as it is under 
Mr. Roosevelt, while the Democratic party became what 
Mr. Bryan wishes to make it, all the essential powers of 
government at Washington would pass ultimately into 
the hands of the President. Instead of three co-ordinate 
branches there would be one supreme head — an elective 
Little Father. 

If the Republican party were to continue its Roose- 
veltian traditions, while the Democratic party became 
what Mr. Hearst wishes to make it, we should, soon or 
late, see a desperate minority appealing to blood and iron 
for the rights a ruthless majority tramples under foot. 
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If the rights, liberties, activities anH opportunities of 
the Individual, as distinct from the mass, are to be pre- 
served, It must come through the enforcement of the true 
Democratic principles that The World has enumerated. 
Should those safeguards ever be beaten down we may 
have a government that is republican in form but it will 
no longer be republican In spirit. 

The Democratic party Is necessary. 

This is not the first time Democrats have despaired 
of the party’s future. In 1872, thirty-five years ago, the 
Democrats nominated for President a bitter anti-Demo- 
crat who was a Republican, a protectionist, a prohibition- 
ist and a socialist. 

Horace Greeley’s defeat was a rout — overwhelming' 
and unparalleled. Seemingly the Democratic party was 
destroyed, annihilated, exterminated. But at the very 
next election, only four years later, this annihilated, ex- 
terminated Democratic party arose from the dead, elected 
Samuel J. Tilden President on the face of the returns and 
had a popular plurality of 250,000 to spare. 

Who knows what the next sixteen months may bring 
forth? What if the Democratic party should purify its 
organization? What if the party should return to its 
true principles? What if Mr. Bryan, content with his 
undisputed laurels as chief orator of the party and its 
greatest agitator of the masses, were to make the personal 
sacrifice of declining the Presidential nomination In favor 
of such a man as Judge Gray, for example? 

Nothing can crush the Democratic party but itself. 
Nothing can destroy the Democratic party but its own 
refusal to be Democratic. Let it return to its true prin- 
ciples. Let it clean Its own house. Let it get rid of its 
Taggarts, Its Murphys, its Connerses, its Gradys and its 
McCarrens; of its Ryans, its Belmonts, its Tony Bradys. 
Let it be Democratic not merely in name but in faith. 

Who would then dare to say that the Democratic 
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party ha'd finished its course? Who would then dare in 
any and all circumstances to predict a Republican walk- 
over? 


The Twilight of the Gods — i 
[December 6, 1909] 

Not since Cleveland’s second administration have 
party lines at Washington been so broken as they are to- 
day when the Sixty-first Congress meets for its first regular 
session. 

Democrats and Republicans alike are divided. In the 
House, Speaker Cannon faces an insurgent revolt; but 
Champ Clark, the Opposition leader, cannot command the 
unanimous support of the Democratic Representafiv-es. 
Senator Culberson has resigned the thankless task of lead- 
ing the Democratic minority in the Senate, and Senator 
Aldrich finds his own leadership sharply challenged by 
radical Senators from the West. Republican Senators 
and Representatives can be found who are no less radical 
than Mr. Bryan and Mr. Clark, and there are Demo- 
cratic Senators and Representatives who are no less con- 
servative than Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Cannon. 

■ Party demoralization in Congress is no accident. It 
is the inevitable result of a political discontent that is 
struggling to find a voice. Mr. Bryan expressed it in a 
way: Mr. Roosevelt expressed it in a way; but neither of 
them ever got to the heart of things. Neither of them 
ever succeeded in framing a clear-cut definition of the 
issue or in demonstrating his capacity for true leadership. 
Each has been a political opportunist who capitalized pop- 
ular unrest for his own political profit without looking 
very far beyond his own immediate advantage. 

As The World sees it, to find the genesis of this pres- 
:ent-day discontent we must go back nearly twenty years. 
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when public opinion, inflamed by the aggressions of great 
combinations of capital, compelled the enactment of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law. But no law is self-enforcing, 
least of all one that strikes at privilege and plutocracy. 
Before sufficient pressure could be brought to bear upon 
the Executive to compel a vigorous enforcement of the 
Anti-Trust act the silver question had become acute. This 
issue was eagerly seized upon by all the forces of political 
unrest. Attention was diverted from the trusts, and the 
Sherman law was temporarily forgotten in the struggle to 
save the nation from the consequences of free silver. 

Not until the country had begun to recover from the 
effects of the financial debauch which followed the elec- 
tion of iSqd and the war with Spain was public interest 
again aroused as to the importance of the Anti-Trust law. 
In the meantime the great corporations had intrenched 
themselves. They had had practically a free hand for 
more than twelve years and their grip was immeasurably 
more powerful than it was when the Sherman act was 
passed. 

Since the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Northern Securities case the Government has been 
scrupulously careful not to “run amuck.” There has been 
a spasmodic enforcement of the law, coupled with Presi- 
dential messages to prove that the law could not be en- 
forced, and that if it were enforced the business of the 
country could not be carried on. There has been no con- 
sistent, vigorous, continuing policy of upholding the law. 

The public fails to perceive that any decisive victory 
has been won against the trusts and corporations. In 
spite of court decisions, trusts continue to do a very profit- 
able business. In spite of laws to regulate freight rates, 
freight rates have increased rather than diminished. The 
tariff is revised ostensibly for the benefit of the consumer, 
but the cost of living steadily increases. Wall Street con- 
tinues to exploit the people. The country is prosperous 
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again after the Roosevelt panic, but prosperity has serve'd 
only to intensify political dissatisfaction. 

Sometimes this unrest shows itself in an uprising 
against the political boss. Sometimes by appeals for semi- 
socialistic legislation to curb Wall Street and control great 
corporations. Sometimes in a great movement for the 
conservation of national resources in order to keep them 
out of the hands of the exploiter. Sometimes in the de- 
mand for further revision of the tariff, or in the insurgent 
movement against reactionary political leaders like Mr. 
Cannon and Mr. Aldrich. All this storm and stress is 
mirrored in the clash of opposing forces in the Sixty-first 
Congress. 

What the country most needs politically is a new align- 
ment of parties, in order that they may again represent 
the principles and ideals of their members; but this is 
too much to hope for at present. There are thousands of 
Republicans who are really Democrats, and thousands of 
Democrats who are really Republicans; but they are held 
to their ancient party allegiance by habit, sentiment, tra- 
dition and prejudice. Instead of seeking a party that bet- 
ter expresses their views, they are seeking to mould their 
own party over to their changing principles, and the grow- 
ing spirit of independence makes the issues only the more 
confusing. 

This is the situation that confronts party leadership, 
everywhere, in Congress and out of Congress. The 
leaders that try to shut their eyes to it must take the con- 
sequences of their own folly and stupidity. This is no 
struggle of opposing organizations. Democrat against 
Republican, but a radical movement common to both 
parties. 

The old battle-cries fall on deaf ears. The old stand- 
ards arouse little enthusiasm. The old prophecies excite 
no reverence. A new order is seeking to establish itself 
politically. This is the twilight of the gods. 
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The Twilight of the Gods — 2 

[December 17, 1909] 

Discussing The WorlTs editorial “The Twilight of 
the Gods/^ which he describes as “a picture of contempo- 
rary American politics remarkable for insight and histori- 
cal perspective,” Mark Sullivan writes in ColUer^s, 
Weekly : 

The World stops with depicting the chaos and the twi- 
light. We believe that through the fog a few definite facts 
are recognizable. 

1. One hopeful constructive tendency that is visible is 
the gradual congealing of the spirit called insurgent into a 
definite movement. 

2. Intangible though it be, and unformulated yet, a gen- 
eral principle underlies the breach between insurgent and 
stand-patter. The stand-patter frankly and sincerely stands 
for the protection and development of the big business inter- 
ests, believing that if it be assured that big business shall 
prosper, somehow in the running the people will be taken 
care of. The insurgents believe in legislating for the welfare 
of the people, believing that business can perfectly well adjust 
itself to that programme. 

All the legislation that may be discussed in Congress this 
winter will be minor in interest and importance compared 
to the gradual clearing away of the chaos and twilight which 
The World depicts, and the slow formation of definite politi- 
cal alignments. 

There is seldom more than one vital issue in Ameri- 
can politics — ^government for Privilege versus govern- 
ment for the People. That is the beginning and end of 
the trust question, of the tariff question, of the financial 
question, of the conservation question, of the boss ques- 
tion. 

From time to time there is a national awakening to 
this fundamental fact and a great political revolt follows. 
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Such a revolt made Jefferson President and destroyed 
the Federalist party. Another such revolt made Jackson 
President and destroyed the United States bank. _ Another 
made Lincoln President and destroyed the institution of 
human slavery. The Insurgent movement is only one 
manifestation of a popular revolt against newer forms of 
Privilege, which has been striving for many years to find 
adequate expression. It is part of the protest of a public 
that is tired of being exploited for private profit. 

The radical movement has been gaining strength rap- 
idly of late because the American people are now begin- 
ning to feel the pinch of Privilege in the increased cost 
of living. What was once an abstract question is becom- 
ing concrete. They can translate it into dollars and cents. 
They have discovered that the full dinner-pail has a false 
bottom and does not hold what it pretends to hold. ^ The 
old platitudes about prosperity which were so convincing 
a few years ago are now scoffed at. Wall Street financiers 
and corporation politicians may prattle about prosperity 
as much as they please, but the public Is beginning to ask 
embarrassing questions about the division of prosperity. 
Who Is grabbing the lion’s share of It, the people or the 
privileged interests? 

The fact is significant that radicalism is no longer sec- 
tional and is no longer identified with economic vagaries 
like greenbackism, populism and free silver. _ It is getting 
down to first principles and seeking an intelligent founda- 
tion. Eminently respectable persons can be found even 
in New York who have occasional misgivings as to whether 
Wall Street is the sole custodian of the national honor 
and the sole fountain of national prosperity. Party lines 
are breaking down because popular sentiment is approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to unanimity on this question of re- 
straining Privilege and curbing Plutocracy. In that sense 
most of us are Insurgents. The one distinct issue left is 
which party can better be trusted to do the work. 
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R New Democratic Party 
[November 19, 1910] 

Not in Tilden’s time or in Cleveland’s time was the 
Democratic party so united as it is now. 

Never before since the Civil War has there been so 
general an agreement about leaders and issues and oppor- 
tunities. 

We are almost prepared to say that for the first time 
in fifty years there is a coherent Democratic party which 
is sobered by victory and responsibility. 

Even six months ago Democratic victory seemed to 
promise nothing better than Republican defeat and a pop- 
ular rebuke of the party in power. But out of the welter 
of the campaign has come a new order of things. A new 
generation of leaders springs into being — ^Wilson of New 
Jersey, Dix of New York, Harmon of Ohio, Baldwin of 
Connecticut, Foss of Massachusetts, Plaisted of Maine. 
With them must be included Mayor Gaynor, who has 
pointed the way to the regeneration of municipal gov- 
ernment. 

These men are not mushroom agitators or political 
accidents. They belong to the breed of leaders whom 
men of intelligence can follow. They have already given 
to the Democratic party new standing, new stability and 
new character. That they should all have appeared on 
the scene simultaneously is another proof of the genius of 
American institutions to produce leadership when leader- 
ship becomes imperative. 

The way to the complete rehabilitation of the DemO' 
cratic party is now so simple that it can be lost only by 
blind stupidity and folly. The trail is so plainly blazed 
that there can be no excuse for losing it. A Democratic 
Senator in Marne who represents what Plaisted repre- 
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seats; a Democratic Senator in New York who represents 
what Gaynor and Dix represent; a Democratic Senator in 
New Jersey who represents what Wilson represents; a 
Democratic Senator in Ohio who represents what Harmon 
represents; Democratic leadership in Congress that is 
sane, progressive and cautious — and the work of making 
a new Democratic party is done. 

For the first time since Andrew Jackson’s Administra- 
tion the Democratic party is emancipated and master of 
its own destiny. All the shackles have been struck off. 
There is no load of sectional issues or dead issues or eco- 
nomic fallacies for it to struggle under. As secession fol- 
lowed slavery to the grave and silver followed secession, 
so the Bryan socialism has followed silver, and the Demo- 
cratic slate is wiped clean. The party is back to first prin- 
ciples again, under leadership that is fit to lead. 

For fifty years the greatest service of the Democracy 
has been that of a party of Opposition. At last the op- 
portunity has come, under men like Wilson and Gaynor 
and Baldwin and Dix and Harmon and Foss and Plaisted, 
for it to be a party of constructive and progressive states- 
manship. 

Four years ago The World raised the question, “Shall 
the Democratic party die?” There is no mistaking the 
answer of the November elections. 


Democracy— -OR Despotism 
[November 2, 1912] 

There are two systems of government known to 
modern civilization. One is based on Roman law, the 
other is based on English law. 

Under Roman law the citizen exists for the benefit 
of the state. Under English law the State exists for the 
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benefit of the citizen. Under Roman law the affairs of the 
people are an active concern of government. Under Eng. 
lish law the affairs of government are an active concern of 
the people. Roman law is an institution of imperialism. 
English law is an institution of democracy. 

The best modern example of government under 
Roman law is Prussia. The best modern example of gov-- 
ernment under English law is the United States. These 
two conflicting systems cannot be permanently reconciled. 

Twenty years ago, thirty years ago, it would have 
seemed unbelievable that the issue of Roman law versus 
English law could ever be presented to the American 
people in a Presidential election. It would have seemed 
impossible that the American people would ever give seri- 
ous consideration to the question of turning to Prussia for 
a model of government. Yet that is precisely what has 
happened in the campaign of 1912. 

The whole Third-Term programme of government, 
so far as it departs from the Democratic programme and 
the regular Republican programme, is grounded in the 
Roman law and in Prussian theories of paternalism. 

Under the Prussian form of government all the activ- 
ities of the citizen are regulated by an all-wise and all- 
powerful bureaucracy. At every step of his life a highly 
centralized Government tells him what he may do, what 
he must do and what he must not do. By the agency of 
Its tariffs and its subsidies the Government decides what 
industries it will encourage and what industries it will dls- 
courage. By means of its cartels it opens or closes the 
gates of opportunity at will. Production and consumption 
are alike regulated by its decrees. Competition or mon- 
opoly hinges upon the word of the bureaucrat. The Gov- 
ernment guarantees the manufacturer his profit and it tells 
the consumer what he shall contribute toward the enrich- 
ment of industry. 

Its peasants are supposed to remain peasants and till 
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the soil dutifully for the landlord classes that own the 
estates. Its workmen are supposed to remain workmen 
and assist the employer in conquering the markets of the 
world. In return for this docile obedience there are cer- 
tain compensations such as State insurance and old-age 
pensions which are intended to reconcile the toiler to his 
caste. It is not for him to have ambition beyond the 
ambition to do whatever the Government deems for the 
best interest of the State. And the poor of Berlin are 
now killing and eating dogs because a benevolent despot- 
ism refuses to modify the prohibitive tariff duties on food. 

Above all labor and industry is a ruling class that has 
rights and privileges unknown to English law. For the 
citizen who has been wronged by an agent of governme,it 
there is no redress. The bureaucrat acts in the name of 
the Government, the Government is supreme, and there- 
fore the bureaucrat is supreme, shielded by a great body 
of privileged law. 

This is diametrically opposite to the theory of the 
English law that there is nobody so high as to be above 
the law, and that no authority known to government may 
trespass upon the rights and liberties of even the humblest' 
citizen. This noble principle was never more clearly 
illuminated than in Pitt’s magnificent outburst of elo- 
quence : 

The poorest man may in his cottage bid defiance to all 
the forces of the Crown. It may be frail; its roof may 
shake; the wind may blow through it; the storms may enter, 
the rain may enter — hut the King of England may not enter. 
All his forces dare not cross the threshold of the ruined 
tenement. 

As exemplified in the case of Prussia, government un- 
der Roman law is necessarily a government of favor and 
privilege. It is a government under which individual op- 
portunity is Inevitably circumscribed and limited. It is a 
government which rules a nation founded on the military 
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principle — a few olEcers and a great army of privates who 
can never rise from the ranks. It is a government capable 
of development into a wonderfully organized machine 
which performs its functions with amazing precision. It is. 
a government under which a whole people may be moulded 
to suit the purposes of those in authority. It is a govern- 
ment under which one directing mind can shape the des- 
tinies of a nation, as a general can shape the destinies 
of an army; but it Is a government which has never 
been tolerated by a free people, and which no people could 
tolerate and remain free. 

In the name of “social justice” it Is now proposed to, 
erect a replica of Prussian institutions upon American soil. 
It is proposed that a government of bureaucrats shall regu- 
late the activities of 95,000,000 people. It is proposed 
to make the National Government a priceless prize for 
Plutocracy to take possession of and administer for its 
own profit. It is proposed to turn a great Republic into 
the theatre of a class war, and every election into a battle 
for wages, dividends and spoils. It is proposed to reduce 
American institutions to the dollar-mark and make every 
man’s prosperity a matter of governmental wisdom and 
generosity. At the head of this system is to be a Presi- 
dent of the United States clothed with greater power than 
any other living man except the Czar of Russia, and he 
is to hold the liberties, the welfare and the progress of 
the Nation in the hollow of his hand. 

We know from long experience with the tariff what 
happens when great aggregations of capital are at the 
mercy of government. For more than a generation 
the protected Industries have been united in a common 
conspiracy to name Presidents, to name Representatives 
in Congress and to name United States Senators. For 
more than a generation this conspiracy has been successful. 
Sometimes protected industry has lost control of the Presi- 
dency. Sometimes it has lost control of the House of 
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Representatives. Sometimes it has lost control of the 
Senate; but there has been no time in the last forty years 
in which it has lost complete control of all the branches of 
government. Its power has at all times been strong 
enough during these four decades to prevent the curtail- 
ment of its privileges and to thwart every attempt at an 
honest revision of the tariff in the interest of a plundered 
people. 

Not only that, but in the name of protection to Ameri- 
can industry a small group of beneficiaries of tariff extor- 
tion have been allowed to sweep American commerce from 
the high seas. The flag once floated in every port of the 
known world. Today the traveller may circumnavigate 
the globe and never see the Stars and Stripes fluttering 
from anything but the yacht of a millionaire. 

What no Congress would have dared to do directly 
has been done indirectly in the name of protection to 
American industry. And during all the years that these 
industries have been taxing the people they have ajso been 
consolidating themselves into great financial despotisms 
that knew no law but their own, no justice but their own, 
no general welfare except their own sordid profits. 

The N ational Government has not regulated the tariff ; 
the tariff has regulated the National Government, and 
today the tariff-taxing industries, under threat of panic, 
defy the American people to interfere with their special 
privileges. 

This is the condition to which the country has been 
brought by a single experiment in paternalism. What 
would be ^he result if the profits of every corporation 
hinged on the action of government ? What would be the 
result if Washington held in its hands the power of life 
and death over every dollar invested in interstate trade 
and commerce in the United States? What would be 
the result if the rate of dividends on fifty thousand mil- 
lions of organized capital could be raised or lowered by 
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the action of the bureaucrats of the Federal Government? 
What would happen if all the trade, commerce, industry 
and opportunity of the American people hinged upon the 
decrees of a single citizen holding the office of President 
of the United States? 

Does any sane human being who knows the history of 
tariff manipulation doubt what the result would be? Is 
there the faintest shadow of question that organized Plu- 
tocracy would seize upon all the machinery of national 
authority? That all the billions and billions that Wall 
Street controls would take possession and keep possession 
of this Government ? That it would make Presidents and 
Congresses and courts and rule the country by the sheer- 
brute force of money? 

Then this is the invitation that the Progressive party 
holds out to the organized capital of the country in the 
most far-reaching scheme of centralization ever seriously 
offered to the American people. 

To make it certain that protected industries will re- 
double their efforts to control the Government the Pro- 
gressive platform promises a tariff commission which is 
to “elicit information” and “prescribe a uniform system 
of accounting for the great protected industries.” In 
other words, it is to pry into all the secrets of protected 
industry, and to retain even its legitimate trade secrets 
protected industry must and will own the commission. 

To make it certain that all corporations will join hands 
with the protected trusts and monopolies this platform 
promises another “strong Federal commission.” This 
commission is to “maintain permanent active supervision 
over industrial corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce,” doing for them “what the Government now does 
for the national banks and what it does for the railroads.” 
In the process of such regulation and supervision this com- 
mission must “attack unfair competition,” control capitali- 
zation and enforce publicity. 
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This is the first platform in American history that ever 
recognized industrial monopoly as a legitimate object of 
governmental supervision. The national banks have a 
monopoly of the issuing of currency; that is the excuse 
for their existence. So the industrial corporations are to 
be regulated, supervised and dealt with as the national 
banks are dealt with. The railroads are natural monopo- 
lies, so the industrial corporations are to be dealt with as 
the railroads are dealt with. Along with this monumental 
programme of centralization goes “effective Governmental 
supervision and control” of all the “artificial causes” that 
affect the cost of living, whatever these causes may be. 
Thus all the great agencies of finance, of transporta- 
tion, of trade, of commerce and of industry are to be 
brought under the authority of the Federal Government, 
with all the tremendous burden of public and private tax- 
ation falling upon the producing and consuming masses. 

As the Federal Government can by virtue of its power 
over national banks take possession of such a bank and ap- 
point a receiver to administer its affairs, so the Federal 
Government is to be empowered to appoint a receiver for 
any industrial corporation whenever the bureaucracy at 
Washington so decrees. If the Federal authority, for 
example, is displeased with the way that Mr. Oscar 
Straus’s brother manages his department store in New 
York City, the Federal Government can forthwith ap- 
point a receiver for Macy’s and take possession. If the 
Federal Government believes that a Macy bargain sale 
is “unfair competition” with Mr. Wanamaker, Mr. Straus 
is straightway ousted from the store and a hireling office- 
holder from Washington takes charge of Mr. Straus’s 
stock and credit and property. 

As the Federal Government by virtue of its control 
over railroads as natural monopolies can regulate rates, 
so the Federal Government is ultimately to fix the pried 
of manufactured articles. As the regulation of railroad 
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rates affects the wages of railroad employees, so must the 
fixing of industrial prices regulate the wages of Industrial 
employees. 

As the Federal Government in the process of regu- 
lating banks and railroads recognizes, legalizes and en- 
forces their monopolistic privileges, so the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to regulate, legalize and enforce the monopo- 
listic privileges of all trusts and corporations which it 
undertakes to supervise. 

Under such a form of Government only one thing 
could happen. Every dollar that is invested in legitimate 
business would be forced to combine politically with every 
dollar invested in illegitimate business merely as a matter 
of self-protection. All property being at the mercy of 
government, all property would join in a coalition to con- 
trol the Government. And in such a struggle property 
would win because it would have the means of corrupt- 
ing, intimidating and purchasing the votes to carry the 
election. 

Fortunately there is little possibility that this far- 
reaching scheme of centralized despotism will be adopted 
next Tuesday at the polls ; but that it should be put for- 
ward with almost religious fervor by a great political 
party, led by the only living ex-President of the United 
States, is a matter of the utmost public concern. That 
hundreds of thousands of honest, well-meaning citizens 
should ardently indorse it is a matter of greater public 
concern. That hundreds of thousands of seemingly in- 
telligent persons should be so ignorant of the history and 
meaning of their own institutions, so indifferent to the 
lessons of their own history, is still more 'disquieting. 

This Government once undertook to legalize and reg- 
ulate human slavery. Although slavery was confined to 
one section of the country, although it affected fewer than 
half the States in the Union, although the slave-holding 
oligarchy numbered only 8,000 men who owned more 
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tKan fifty slaves each, yet this oligatchy, In the pro- 
tection of Its property interests, seized the whole Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It elected Presidents 
and Congresses and appointed the Justices of the Supreme 
Court. It bent all the energies of the Government to the 
protection of its “peculiar Institution,” and when its domi- 
nation was finally challenged by the aroused conscience of 
the Nation It plunged the Republic into the most disas- 
trous civil war known to history. 

The Progressive programme Is an invitation to an- 
other civil war unless the appeal to blood and iron is 
evaded by a distracted people’s turning en masse to So- 
cialism as their only refuge from the sword and the torch. 

Under this programme of supervision and regulation, 
capital is as sure to control the Government as slavery was 
to control it under a policy of legalization and restriction. 
Property always controls government when government 
goes into partnership with property, because property 
has the resources and fixity of purpose by which govern- 
ment can be controlled. Out of this plutocracy must come 
a permanent class of capitalists and a permanent class of 
laborers. All the small, independent producers must in- 
evitably be eliminated. With their elimination must go 
all opportunity for the man in the ranks to fight his way 
to an independent livelihood. 

In Germany, where a paternal government has not 
only set in force all of the Roosevelt schemes of industrial 
supervision and partnership but all the Roosevelt schemes 
of social justice for the workingman, the growing dis- 
content of the laboring classes has brought about a con- 
dition of affairs In which Socialists, under an honest sys- 
tem of representation and manhood suffrage, would have 
65 per cent, of the Reichstag. Year by year the revolt 
of this disciplined, docile population against a system of 
government which balances great privilege against small 
privilege increases, and even the maledictions of the Em- 
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peror are powerless to stay it. America is not Germany. 
There can be little room for theorizing as to what the 
American spirit would be likely to do if it found itself 
trapped between a centralized government and a central- 
ized plutocracy — the spirit of which Kipling sang: 

That bids it flout the law it makes, 

That bids it make the law it flouts; 

Till dazed by many doubts it wakes 

The drumming guns — ^that have no doubts. 

The greatness and glory of the American people have 
been achieved under a system of law that recognized no 
divine right in government. This nation has been built 
up on a system of law that properly distrusted too much 
government. It has been built up on a system of law 
that was buttressed in individual independence and indi- 
vidual responsibility. It has been built up on a system of 
law that defined crimes and punished the guilty, that rec- 
ognized guilt as personal; not on a system of law that 
made government the tutor, the guardian, the special prov- 
idence of every citizen. It has been built up on a system 
of law that made the Republic opportunity and left every, 
man free to make the most of his life without let or hin- 
drance from constituted authority. When it ceases to be 
that it is no longer the Republic. 

The evils that have been developed under our institu- 
tions have come largely through a departure from the 
principles of our institutions. These evils cannot be reme- 
died by centralizing imperial authority into the hands of 
a single individual, or by Prussianizing a free people, or 
by making government the prize of Plutocracy. Least of 
all can they be remedied by appealing from democracy to 
Caesar, from the English law to the Roman law, which 
has been the inspiration of a thousand tyrants. 

Of all of the enthusiastic followers of this new propa- 
ganda it is unlikely that one in a thousand ever studied 
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the Progressive platform in the light of human history, 
that one in a thousand ever studied it in the light of human 
experience. They are honest enough, they are sincere 
enough, they are well-meaning enough. They think they 
are widening the political opportunities of American man- 
hood. In reality they are widening the opportunities of 
American plutocracy. Their whole movement is a wild 
plunge over a precipice. 

We are suffering already from too much personal gov- 
ernment, from too much privilege, from too much favorit- 
ism. We have not kept the faith with our own traditions. 
We have not kept the faith with our own institutions. 
The way out is not to rush headlong into centralization, 
despotism and plutocracy, but to return to first principles. 
The way out is to emancipate government from private in- 
terests, as Gov. Wilson has shown, not to shackle it to 
every dollar of incorporated capital in the country. 

In this campaign Woodrow Wilson is the embodi- 
ment of the English law and the American theory of gov- 
ernment. Theodore Roosevelt is the embodiment of the 
Roman law and the Prussian theory of government, with 
all that it implies. It is possible that this Republic was 
founded in error. It is possible that the Declaration of 
Independence was a mistake and the Constitution a 
blunder. It is possible that the Washingtons, the Frank'^ 
lins, the Jeffersons, the Madisons, the Adamses, the Jack- 
sons and the Lincolns were wrong, and that the Roose- 
velts, the Perkinses, the Johnsons, the Flinns, the Jane 
Addamses and the Munseys are right; but The World, 
’ for one, still holds to the faith of the fathers. It still 
clings to the great and original principles of free govern- 
ment which are the everlasting glory of the English-speak- 
ing peoples. 

Long live the Republic ! 
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A Charter of Invisible Government 
[August 15, 1915] 

Thus far the new Constitution of New York has been 
framed in general distrust of popular government. 

It is put together on the theory that the State must 
be tied hand and foot for the next twenty years. The 
convention is not sitting as a Constitutional Convention, 
but as an infallible, omnipotent council whose decrees are 
to remain in force for two decades, regardless of conse- 
quences. 

Nothing Is to be left to the popular will which can be 
withheld from the popular will. The Legislature is to 
have no powers which can be wrested from the Legisla- 
ture. New York is not to have a Constitution that is 
elastic, under which the Government of the State can be 
adapted to changing conditions. Everything is fixed and 
permanent. Ten million people are to be crowded into 
a political straitjacket and for twenty years the business 
of government must be shackled by the fears, the whims, 
the compromises, the selfish impulses and the reactionary 
theories of a little group of Republican leaders who are 
engaged in perpetrating organization politics and cor- 
poration privilege. 

The convention is not seeking to give New York a 
Constitution under which the people can govern them- 
selves. It is giving New York a Constitution under which 
the people must submit to being governed in the way this 
convention thinks they ought to be governed. 

Mr. Barnes is the only Republican leader who has the 
courage to avow his distrust of the proletariat, but that 
distrust appears in every act of the convention. The othei 
leaders are not so frank or so Indiscreet as Barnes, bul 
they are with him in spirit. They do not want popular 
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government. They do not trust it and they are determined 
to have as little as possible. New York must take what- 
ever measure they grudgingly give or fall back upon an 
antiquated Constitution under which the administration 
of State affairs has all but broken down. 

We are not complaining because the convention has 
set its face against all the fads and vagaries of direct 
government which were bred of Western populism. We 
have no desire to see New York abandon the old land- 
marks and substitute the initiative, referendum and recall 
for representative government. What we complain of 
is that the Constitution now in process of construction at 
Albany is virtually a denial of representative government. 
It permits neither direct nor representative government, 
but substitutes the arbitrary rules of a Constitutional Con- 
vention for the will of the people during nearly two-thirds 
the life of a generation. 

If the will of this convention, as now manifest, could 
be put Into effect we venture to predict that New York 
would have the most corrupt and irresponsible govern- 
ment of any State in the Union. No Legislature could 
remedy the basic evils which the convention purposes to 
create or to perpetuate. No Governor, however honest, 
could cope with the monstrous political machine which this 
charter of invisible government undertakes to create. 

For New York to adopt the kind of a Constitution 
that this reactionary convention is now framing would be 
to surrender itself into political bondage for twenty years. 

The Overshadowing President 
[Oct. 13, 1905] 

Henry Wade Rogers, Dean of the Yale Law School, 
did not exaggerate in his Faneuil Hall speech the growing 
menace of centralized government in the United States. 
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The President already has too much power, as Dean 
Rogers says, and it is now proposed to confer more power 
upon the Executive by giving into his hands the right to 
regulate the earnings of $15,000,000,000 represented in 
the capitalization of the railways of the country. 

Already he has power through his Secretary of Com- 
merce to investigate the organization and management 
of any corporation or joint-stock company engaged in in. 
terstate commerce. Through his subordinates he can 
examine the books, compel the testimony of witnesses and 
the production of documents. The information thus ob- 
tained is to be made public or not in the President’s dis- 
cretion. Through the agency of the Sherman law he can 
destroy all trusts and combinations organized or operating 
in restraint of trade. By means of the Interstate Com- 
merce law he can punish the giver or taker of rebates and 
can prevent discriminations against shippers. 

But the President is not satisfied with the Czar-like 
power which the Executive already holds over corpora- 
tions. He is bending his energies to obtain legislation that 
will enable him to appoint a commission to fix railway rates 
when a given rate is challenged. This new rate is to take 
immediate effect and to remain in effect “unless and un- 
til” overturned by the courts. Moreover, he is urging an 
act to provide for the Federal regulation of life-insurance 
companies, with their $2,300,000,000 of assets and is also 
committed to Commissioner Garfield’s plan for the licens- 
ing by the National Government? of all corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 

Dean Rogers reminds us “that there may be a man in 
the White House some time whose intentions will not be 
so good as those of Washington and Lincoln or Cleveland, 
and Roosevelt.” It is time the American people and their 
representatives in Congress gave intelligent consideration 
to that most important fact. 

The railway officials who oppose the rate bill have 
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said much about the economic danger of permitting the 
President to control their corporations. They have said 
nothing about the vastly greater political danger of the 
corporations controlling the President. Mr. Hill pre- 
dicts that Federal regulation of rates would bankrupt 
two-thirds of the mileage in the country. Mr. Spencer 
in his Newark speech described the proposed measure as 
“commercial lynch law.” 

Whether Federal rate-making would prove disastrous 
to the railroads is an open question. That it might prove 
disastrous to a republican form of government is almost 
obvious. When the President of the United States, 
through an appointive commission, has even a temporary 
power over the earnings of the railroads, the railroads 
will exert every means at their command to control the 
Presidency. Two insurance companies in eight years con- 
tributed $240,000 to the Republican national campaign 
fund when they had no peculiar interest of their own to 
serve. What would the railroads contribute to nominate 
and elect their own candidate for President if the Exe- 
cutive Department fixed their rates and determined their 
.earnings ? 

Extreme centralization always has and always will 
spell despotism of one kind or another. Caesarism need 
not necessarily be military; It may be commercial. Is it 
not time for the American people to pause and study 
the aspects of this newer centralization, which by concen- 
trating in the hands of the Executive such colossal power 
over organized capital would be eloquently inviting the 
corporations to take possession of the National Govern- 
ment? 
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Have the States Abdicated? 

[November 19, 1915] 

While the Federal Government is groping for laws 
under which it can deal with the criminal activities of 
alien agents and sympathizers, what has become of the 
States? Have they abdicated? 

Arson is not a Federal crime; it is a State crime. 
Murder is not a Federal crime; it is a State crime. If 
German conspirators set fire to a munitions plant in Penn- 
sylvania, that is an offense against the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania. If they burn a factory in New Jersey, that is an 
offense against the laws of New Jersey. If they blow 
up a cartridge plant in Connecticut, that is an offense 
against the laws of Connecticut. If they conspire in New 
York to smuggle dynamite into the hold of a steamship 
lying at a pier in New York, that is an offense against the 
laws of New York. 

Since The World first exposed the German conspiracy 
against American shipping and American munition- 
makers, we have heard much of the activities of the Fed- 
eral Secret Service agents, but we hear little about the 
activities of the State police authorities and of State Dis- 
trict Attorneys. Have they no interest in these crimes? 
Do they assume no responsibility for enforcing their own 
laws if the offense has more than a parochial significance? 

No more extraordinary example of voluntary abdica- 
tion on the part of State Governments has ever been 
known than their general indifference to certain alien 
crimes that have been committed within their jurisdic- 
tion in the name of Kultur. Are State officials afraid 
of the German vote? 
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Abolish the Electoral College 
[Nov. 26, 1916] 

To THE Editor of the World: 

Will j^ou please have one of your men write a plain, 
easily understood article describing fully the system of elect- 
ing a President of the United States — the electoral college, 
the number of electoral votes from each State, and why, if 
the people vote individually, the votes are not counted indi- 
vidually for the candidate for election? 

A Woman Reader of the World 
New Yorkj November 23. 

The President of the United States is elected by Presi- 
dential electors chosen in the several States for that parti- 
cular purpose. Or, if no candidate have “a majority of 
the whole number of electors appointed,” the President 
is elected by the House of Representatives. In that case 
each State has one vote, which is determined by a ma- 
jority of its Representatives in Congress. 

Every State has as many Presidential electors as it has 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. The total 
number of electors under the last apportionment made by 
Congress is 531. 

The Constitution of the United States provides that 
each State shall appoint its electors “in such manner as the 
Legislators thereof may direct.” The only restriction im- 
posed is that no Senator or Representative or person hold- 
ing an ofBce of profit or trust under the United States 
shall be an elector. The electors in every State are now 
chosen by popular vote, but this is a concession that has 
been wrung from the Legislature by the people. In the 
earlier days of the Republic the Legislatures of a majority 
of the States made their own appointment of electors. 
New York did not participate in the first election of Wash- 
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ington because the two branches of the Legislature quar- 
reled. 

So far as the Constitution of the United States is con- 
cerned, the legislative power is absolute in the appoint- 
ment of electors. It could decide that the electors should 
be chosen by the Stock Exchange, or by Charles F. 
Murphy, or by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., or by the Board of 
Estimate of New York City. 

This is not the only anomaly in the Constitution in 
respect to the election of a President. There is no provi- 
sion whatever for adjusting a contest over the choice of 
electors. The Commission declares that “The President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates and 
the votes shall then be counted.” But what is to be done 
when there are irregularities in the certificates or there 
are contesting sets of electors? Who is then to count 
the votes? 

The question once brought the Nation to the verge 
of another civil war, and it has been a prolific source of 
controversy for three generations. During the last hun- 
dred years there has been hardly a Presidential election 
in which controversies did not arise as to the qualifications 
and returns of electors. Few of these controversies 
have been serious becauses the electoral majority of the 
successful candidate was so large that the result could not 
be affected, but in 1876 the country was menaced by civil 
war. 

The original purpose of the Electoral College was to 
deprive the people of all direct power in the choice of 
a President. It was not considered safe to entrust them 
with this power. At the time the Electoral College was 
created not a single State had manhood suffrage and popu- 
lar government was distrusted by all except the extreme 
radicals. Through the medium of electors it was assumed 
that the selection of the President had been delegated to 
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a body of wise, dispassionate supermen who would always 
provide the country with a wise, dispassionate superman 
President, whether the country approved or not. 

An exultant democracy soon nullified that provision 
except as to the mere machinery of election, and made the 
electors the agents of a majority of the voters in each 
State. But Democracy has never been able to rid itself 
of that cumbersome and dangerous machinery which was 
created to prevent a popular choice of President. So 
long as the Electoral College exists in its present form, 
each Presidential election will carry in it the seeds of a 
civil conflict. Nor has Congress in the form of legislation 
ever been able to agree upon a plan that would remove 
that danger. 

The World believes in the election of the President 
by popular vote, but a long step forward would be taken 
if the electors from each State were not chosen as indi- 
viduals. That would remove the danger of divided dele- 
gations, although it would not prevent a repetition of the 
Tilden-Hayes contest. 

No Republic concerned about its domestic peace and 
security can afford to tolerate the conditions that have 
so long existed in the United States in respect to the choice 
of a chief magistrate, and whatever remedy is decided 
upon the Electoral College as now constituted must be 
abolished. 


In Memoriam 
[Jan. II, 1918] 

The W orld’s famous question, “Shall the Democratic 
Party die?” has been answered. The historical Demo- 
cratic Party is dead. 

We do not mean that the Democratic organization has 
ceased to exist. We do not mean that there are no more 
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Democrats. Nor 'do we mean that the Democratic Party 
is dead in the sense that the Federalist Party is dead, or 
the Whig Party is dead, or the Greenback Party is dead, 
or the Populist Party is dead. What has died is the 
Democratic Party of Jefferson and Jackson and Tilden. 
The principles of government which they enunciated and 
advocated have been obliterated. What slavery and se- 
cession and silver were unable to accomplish has been 
brought about by Prohibition and Woman Suffrage. 

The death-blow to Jeffersonian Democracy was de- 
livered by the Democratic Senators and Representatives 
from the South and West under the leadership of William 
J. Bryan, who carried through the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. The coup 'de grace was administered by Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States, In indorsing the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment to the Constitution. 

The kind of government for which the Jeffersonian 
Democracy successfully battled for more than a century 
has been repudiated. Centralization is now invited, 
not repelled. State rights have been assassinated in the 
ancient citadel of State rights. The charter of local self- 
government has become a scrap of paper. The way is 
now open for the obliteration of the States in all their 
essential functions and the erection of a Central Govern- 
ment more powerful than anything of which Alexander 
Hamilton dared to dream. 

Today there are no fundamental differences of prin- 
ciple between Democrats and Republicans. The two 
parties are Interchangeable so far as any vital profession 
of faith is concerned. Republicans claim to be better busi- 
ness men than Democrats, and hence quicker and slicker 
in grabbing a dollar; Democrats claim to be more honest 
and simple-minded than Republicans. Republicans bit- 
terly resent the fact that the Democrats are in possession 
of the Federal Government. Democrats resent with equal 
bitterness the disgusting ambition of the Republicans to 
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get back into power. It is not of such stuff that great 
parties are formed or great issues are vitalized. 

Perhaps it was all inevitable. Perhaps it was ordained 
that a time would come when an impatient people would 
deliberately throw away as too cumbersome the old sys- 
tem of checks and balances that the Fathers provided in 
framing the Constitution and give over the minority to 
the tyranny of the majority until a new system could be 
created in the light of better experience. It is difficult to 
quarrel with events, however much we may regret them, 
but dangerous to ignore them. 

A great revolution has suddenly come about in the 
Government of the United States. Strangely enough, it 
has come about during the Presidency of one of the great- 
est Democrats in all histoiy, whose leadership is hardly 
less commanding in Europe than at home — a leadership 
which in many respects holds out hope of democracy 
in civilization. Yet under that leadership the institutions 
of the United States have been permanently changed with- 
out a word of protest from him in one instance and with 
his active assistance in the other. The clock cannot be 
turned back. Yet we may wonder if the President is so 
keenly absorbed in the processes of anarchy in Russia as 
to be oblivious to what is happening to our own institu- 
tions. 

It is possible that out of the stress and circumstance of 
this World War will come a new Democratic Party in 
the United States — a Wilsonian Democracy in place of 
a Jeffersonian Democracy. But can It find means of re- 
storing the balance and provide new methods for insuring 
that organized self-control without which all free govern- 
ment is bound to sink to the present level of Russia or is 
forced to establish an elective autocracy as a means of 
self-preservation? We shall see what we shall see. 

Of the two instruments by which the old Jeffersonian 
Democracy succeeded in committing suicide, the most dan- 
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gerous weapon, of course, is Prohibition. Suifrage by 
Federal amendment, in spite of its perversion of the origh 
nal theory of American institutions, is at least an extension 
of human freedom. It is not, like Prohibition, an absolute 
suffocation of individual rights and personal liberties at 
the mandate of three-fourths of the Legislatures. The 
Suffrage Amendment may result in as many complications 
and misfortunes as the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments produced, but we can say of it that ipso facto it 
invades no man’s home, nor does it prescribe what he 
may eat or what he may drink or how he shall order his 
life. 

At the same time the two amendments taken together, 
the one championed by Southern Democrats still giving 
a lip-service to the old party faith and the other indorsed 
by the President who deliberately abandoned an issue on 
which he was re-elected in 1916, are as completely at 
variance with all the fundamental purposes of the old 
Democracy as those purposes were at variance with Fed- 
eralism. 

The World has never been able to regard change and 
progress as synonymous, and it cannot do so in this in- 
stance. Nor can we believe that the advantages of the 
political expediency which have dictated official Demo- 
cratic policy in regard to these issues are adequate com- 
pensation for the utter sacrifice of principles which had 
given to the Democratic Party the longest continuous his- 
tory of any political party in the world. 

Possibly we are too apprehensive about the future, but 
a change of so radical a character may well be considered 
apprehensively. Each generation must work out its own 
salvation, and it is not wholly beyond the nature of things 
that out of the ashes of the old Democratic Party will 
spring a new democracy more vigorous and more insistent 
than ever upon those elementary rights without the con- 
tinuous assertion of which free institutions have never 
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succeeded in maintaining themselves. That remains to be 
seen. 

The World is no prophet of disaster. In paying a 
respectful tribute to the dead it implies no reproach to 
the living. But the record is the record. 


Then and Now 
[February 9, 1919] 

Agreeing with The World’s statement that the coun- 
try is legislatively bankrupt, Col. Henry Watterson half- 
hopefully remarks, “Let me add that in a crisis it has 
always been.” Always? 

Col. Watterson himself was a member of the Forty- 
Fourth Congress which had to meet one of the great crises 
in the history of the country. Let us examine the Con- 
gress which had to deal with the Tilden-Hayes contest 
and see how it compares with the Congress that is daw- 
dling away the last days of its life in Washington. 

Among Col. Watterson’s colleagues in the House 
from Kentucky were Joseph C. S. Blackburn and Proctor 
Knott, James G. Blaine, William P. Frye and Eugfene 
Hale were among the Representatives from Maine. 
James A. Garfield, Frank H. Hurd, Henry B. Payne and 
Charles Foster sat for Ohio districts, and there were 
included in the New York delegation Abram S. Hewitt, 
David Dudley Field, Samuel S. Cox, Fernando Wood, 
Thomas C. Platt, William R. Wheeler, who was Hayes’s 
Vice President, and Elbridge G. Lapham. 

Richard P. Bland was in the House from Missouri; 
WiUiam M. Springer, William R. Morrison, Adlai E. 
Stevenson and Carter H. Harrison from Illinois. Uncle 
Joe Cannon is the last survivor of that delegation in pub- 
lic life. James Wilson and John A. Kasson were among 
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the Iowa delegation, along with Alpheus S. Williams, 
George H. Durand, Omar D. Conger and Jay A. Hub- 
bell from Michigan. 

Samuel J. Randall, who was Speaker, and William D. 
Kelley, represented Philadelphia districts, and the First 
District of Mississippi sent up Lucius Q. C. Lamar, while 
Alexander H. Stephens and Benjamin H. Hill were in 
the House from Georgia. 

Among other Representatives of National reputation 
were George F. Hoar, Nathaniel P. Banks and W. W. 
Crapo of Massachusetts, John H. Reagan, Roger Q. 
Mills and David B. Culljerson of Texas, Jeremiah M. 
Rusk of Wisconsin, Henry W. Blair of New Hampshire 
— and the roll is by no means exhausted. Some of them 
were eminently respectable and some eminently sinful even 
according to the political standards of those days, but they 
were commanding leaders of political thought and knew 
their trade as legislators. 

And look at the Senate of that day! Thomas F. 
Bayard of Delaware, Roscoe Conkling of New York, 
Oliver P. Morton of Indiana, John A. Logan and Richard 
J. Oglesby of Illinois, John J. Ingalls of Kansas, William 
B. Allison of Iowa, Hannibal Hamlin and Lot M. Mor- 
rill of Maine, Thomas W. Ferry and Isaac P. Christiancy 
of Michigan, George S. Boutwell of Massachusetts, Wil- 
liam Windom of Minnesota, John Sherman and Allen G. 
Thurman of Ohio, Frederick T. Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey, Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania, Henry B. 
Anthony of Rhode Island, George F. Edmunds and Justin 
S. Morrill of Vermont — all of them makers of history 
and familiarly known to the Nation as such. Col. Wat- 
terson, out of the richness of his recollections, could ex- 
tend the list much further, even the second and third 
raters ranking head and shoulders above most of the 
leaders of the Sixty-Fifth Congress. 

There must be a reason somewhere for this startling 
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Hecline in the character and capacity of Congress. This 
Congress, as Col. Watterson insists, is “just as the voters 
made it,” but the voters made the Forty-Fourth Congress, 
too, and with all its talent and leadership it was in no way 
superior to its immediate predecessors or to its immediate 
successors. 

It is inconceivable that public intelligence has deteri- 
orated in the last forty years to the extent that the relative 
character of these two Congresses would indicate, but 
something serious, and very serious, has happened to the 
public life of the country. In one of the great crises of 
all history the United States has a Congress of pigmies, 
and what is still worse, a Congress that does not know it 
is composed of pigmies. It is not even sensible enough to 
be reverent in the face of its vast responsibilities. 

This is bad enough, but there is no hope for the future. 
Republican incompetents will succeed Democratic incom- 
petents in the next Congress, so far as leadership is con- 
cerned, but the law-making organization will work no bet- 
ter. There will be no more brains in the House and 
Senate than there are now. What new brains came in as 
a result of the November election will be smothered under 
the traditions of seniority. A strange state of affairs for 
a people who have just decided the destiny of the world 
and now find themselves without the capacity to set their 
own house in order. 


A Revolution 
[January i6, 1920] 

After 12 o’clock tonight the Government of the 
United States as established by the Constitution and main- 
tained for nearly 131 years will cease to exist. 

In its place will be established a new Government, 
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un'der which' the historic relations between the Fe'deral 
authority and the several States and the historic relations 
between the Federal authority and the individual citizens 
are revolutionized. The fundamental principle upon 
which the Republic was established and the theory of pop- 
ular government held by its founders have been destroyed 
by the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Upon this new Government which will come into exist- 
ence tonight and under which we shall be living tomorrow 
there has been conferred the most despotic powers to be 
found in any civilized community, unless we are to regard 
Bolshevist Russia as civilized. 

Police powers hitherto distributed among forty-eight 
States are taken over by the Federal authority, which at 
the same time will proceed to regulate the personal habits, 
customs and recreations of the individual citizen. The 
housewife who permits a jar of fruit-juice to ferment until 
its alcoholic content exceeds one-half of i per cent, will 
be liable to arrest and imprisonment as a criminal. The 
citizen who carries a glass of brandy to an unfortunate 
fellow-citizen who lies unconscious in the street will like- 
wise be liable to arrest and imprisonment. He too will 
be a criminal. The citizen who ventures to remove a bot- 
tle of beer from one habitation to another without first 
obtaining the written permission of the new United States 
Government is likewise a criminal. Should the offender 
happen to be an alien resident, whatever his status, he will 
be subject to deportation for this violation of the Consti- 
tution and the law of the land. 

Together with this assumption of sovereign power 
over the personal habits of the citizen there comes a new 
doctrine of property which is recognized nowhere else 
except in the Russia of Lenine and Trotzky. It was the 
doctrine of the old Constitution that no person should be 
“deprived of life, liberty or property without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken for public use 
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without just compensation.” It is the "doctrine of the new 
Constitution that property may be confiscated and de- 
stroyed whenever a sufficient majority of Congress and 
a sufficient majority of the State Legislatures 'decide that 
it shall be confiscated and destroyed. No reason need be 
given. It is enough to say that confiscation and destruc- 
tion are a manifestation of moral forces, and no vote of 
the moral or unmoral forces need be allowed. 

Beginning at midnight we shall be living under a Gov- 
ernment about which the people of the United States have 
had nothing to say, a Government created by office-holders 
for office-holders, a Government that has never known a 
ballot-box or a referendum and that can be perpetually 
maintained by the legislative majorities of thirteen of the 
smallest and most insignificant States of the Union. 

Nothing like this has hitherto been known in the his- 
tory of human freedom. Such centralization of power over 
the lives and habits of the individual has never before 
been realized outside the boundaries of Russia. What the 
ultimate effect of this revolution will be upon the United 
States we do not pretend to say. No man is wise enough 
to foresee all the ramifications of this new system that has 
been decreed or to estimate its ultimate consequences in 
relation to free institutions. But revolution it is, and only 
in terms of revolution can It be intelligently discussed. 

What we know definitely today is, and all that we 
know definitely today is, that the fundamental principle 
of the Government of the United States as defined and 
established by the Fathers of Republic has been over- 
thrown by the Eighteenth Amendment and at midnight 
will have been obliterated. 
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A Twentieth Amendment 
[March 23, 1922] 

When Secretary Hughes desired to deny the charge 
that the United States and Great Britain had entered into 
a secret understanding in regard to the Four-Power 
Treaty he could not appear before the Senate in person 
to clear up the Cravath affair. He was obliged to write 
a letter to Senator Lodge, who presented the letter to 
the Senate and then became the guarantor, in a way, of the 
Secretary of State. 

Similarly, when Mr. Hughes wished to end the con- 
troversy over the authorship of the Four-Power Treaty 
he could not tell the Senate in person that he framed it. 
He had to write to Senator Underwood, who had pro- 
fessed to know nothing about the authorship of the 
Treaty, and then it devolved on Senator Underwood to 
maintain the Hughes thesis in spite of his comprehensive 
ignorance. 

Another recent instance of the cumbersomeness of the 
American system of government is provided by the Bonus 
controversy. Secretary Mellon could not appear before 
the House and explain why the bill reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee was, in his opinion, financially im- 
possible. He had to write a letter to Chairman Fordney 
and let it go at that. 

Plainly enough, the United States needs a Twentieth 
Amendment to the Constitution which would provide that 
all Cabinet officers should be ex-officio members of the 
House and Senate, with all the privileges and immunities 
of other members except the right to vote. That would 
make impossible so futile a debate as that which the Sen- 
ate has carried on in respect to the conference Treaties 
and such a farce as the House has played with the Bonus 
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Bill. Moreover, the responsibility of the Adrninistration 
would be definitely established through its Cabinet repre- 

sentatives. 

If such an amendment were m force, Mr. Hughes 
himself would have represented the case for the Treaties. 
There would have been no need of letter-writing. He 
would have been on the floor of the Senate in person to 
supply all the information that was demanded and to 
answer all questions. When the Senate had finished with 
him and he had finished with the Senate, all the mysteries 
would have been cleared away and no Senator could pre- 
tend that he did not know what he was voting for or what 
he was voting against. 

Under such an amendment Secretary Mellon would 
have borne the brunt of the debate on the Bonus Bill, and 
properly so, because it is a measure of vital importance 
to the management of the Nation’s finances. It would not 
have been necessary for him to write to Mr. Fordney and 
it would not be possible for anybody to evade the financial 
issue that the Secretary would of necessity bring to the 
front. After the House was through with Mr. Mellon it 
might be just as eager as ever to buy the soldier vote 
with a Bonus Bill, but the country at large would have 
a clearer understanding of the issue than it could ever 
get from the fragmentary discussion that had been car- 
ried on in Washington. 

Under the existing system a Cabinet ofiicer may ap- 
pear before a committee of the House or Senate and 
answer questions, but his responsibility ends there, and his 
legislative usefulness ends there too. He does not appear 
in the debate, but if the debate is to have either value or 
purpose it must raise dozens of questions that were not 
considered by the committee. Many of these questions 
can be answered intelligently only by the head of the de- 
partment that is affected by the pending legislation. 

Responsible government in Washington has ceased. 
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Nothing works well except the checks and balances. A 
Government that is constitutionally deadlocked with Itself 
cannot function except in a limping, halting fashion. It 
is bound to require a maximum of effort to produce a min- 
imum of results. 

To recast the Federal system would be a task of al- 
most insurmountable difficulty, but there are no formidable 
obstacles in the way of making the members of the Cabi- 
net ex-officio members of the House and Senate as well. 
That would give to the Government of the United States 
a measure of responsibility which it has never yet attained 
and which it must attain if it is to meet the more important 
problems that an increasingly complex political State is 
thrusting upon it. 


A Break-Down of Government 
[December 8, 1922] 

Does the Attorney-General of the United States un- 
derstand all the implications of the complaint that he 
makes in his annual report? — 

The failure of local self-government in parts of the coun- 
try results in the insistence of the citizens of those communities 
that the Federal Government perform that function in which 
the local Government has failed. 

What Mr. Daugherty Is recording is not merely the 
break-down of local self-government but the break-down 
of American institutions. He himself admits that the 
Federal Government as now organized can no longer carry 
the burden that has been thrown upon it, and so far as 
the Department of Justice is concerned, “we are rapidly 
approaching a point where a revamping of the Govern- 
ment machinery used in this work is inevitable.” But re- 
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vamping the machinery cannot long be effective if the 
process of extending the Federal jurisdiction Is to go on. 

No fewer than 60,722 criminal cases were begun last 
year in the name of the United States, and only 53)^55 
were terminated. The Supreme Court itself is now more 
than two years behind its docket, with little prospect of 
catching up, and Congress is forever preparing new exten- 
sions of the Federal authority. 

Mr. Daugherty is only half-right, and hardly that, 
when he says that It is the failure of local self-government 
which is responsible for the multiplication of Federal ac- 
tivities. In most instances this has come about wholly as 
a result of political propaganda and the desire of mem- 
bers of Congress to placate minority groups. This was 
certainly the case with the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the Volstead Law. 

Until they were foisted upon the country by political 
■nanipulation, local self-government was dealing with the 
liquor trafHc in the way that local sentiment demanded. 
In some States there was complete Prohibition, and where 
>ublic opinion supported it this Prohibition was enforced. 
In other States there was a license system, with local 
option, and communities decided for themselves. Sud- 
denly, the business of regulating the habits of the Ameri- 
can people was taken from the people themselves and 
transferred to the Government of the United States, and 
the Department of Justice can no longer grapple with its 
burden. 

Had it not been for a filibuster organized in the last 
days of the extra session of Congress the Federal author- 
ity would have been saddled with the responsibility for 
suppressing lynching too, although lynching Is a crime in 
every State and can never be exterminated except by the 
militant public opinion of the several States. The demand 
for a Lynching law did not come from communities which 
were dissatisfied with local government, as Mr. Daugh- 
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erty’s general indictment implies. It came from politi- 
cians in Congress who thought they could thereby placatd 
the dissatisfied Negro vote. 

And thus the record runs. Local self-government is 
weakened and the energies of the National Government 
are dissipated. This steady centralization of Federal 
authority which is destroying the efficacy of all govern- 
ment has not come about through the insistence of small 
minorities using their influence with complaisant Senators 
and Representatives. Mr. Daugherty assumes that these 
new powers have been thrust upon the National Govern- 
ment. The truth is that in most cases the National Gov- 
ernment has seized them without waiting for a mandate 
or desiring a mandate. 

The fact that some of these extensions of Federal 
authority seem beneficent in themselves is beside the point. 
Whether good or bad, the American system of govern- 
ment was not designed to enable a highly centralized au- 
thority to function. It was established as a government 
of enumerated and delegated powers, a government of 
checks and balances, with the idea that all the powers 
not expressly delegated should remain with the States or 
with the people themselves. 

All the trouble comes from the persistent attempt to 
make the United States Government do what its founders 
never intended it should do. Mr. Daugherty himself 
practically admits as much, but he is afraid to meet the 
logic of the situation and say that there is no way except 
for Congress and the Executive to abandon their schemes 
of further centralization and try to get government in the 
United States back to its first prmcigles. 
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Is OuK Democracy Stagnant 
[From Harper^s Magazine, June, 1923] 

Of all the self-governing nations that emerged from 
the blood and welter of the World War none of them 
fashioned its constitution after that of the United States. 
All of them rejected congressional government in favor 
of parliamentary government. 

From one point of view this choice was extraordinary, 
because at the time it was made the United States was 
at the zenith of its power and influence in international 
affairs. No other country in all history had ever attained 
such prestige. Not only had Its vast influence thrown into 
the balance decided the issue of the War, but at the 
word of Its President, kings and emperors had abdicated, 
dynasties Had crumbled, empires had ceased to be em- 
pires. 

Europe had seen a pacifist American democracy, 
drawn into conflict against its will, accomplish through 
its gigantic economic resources a military feat for which 
there is no parallel. This achievement might have been 
expected to appeal to the Imagination of European states- 
men suddenly confronted with the diflScult and precarious 
task of establishing popular government in place of auto- 
cratic government. But none of the nations that owed its 
emancipation to American intervention in the war had 
sufficient admiration for the American political system to 
adopt It as the model for its own Institutions. 

However much the United States may be respected or 
envied or feared, it had lost its leadership in what might 
be called the town-meeting of world democracy. Every- 
where the elastic, flexible and responsive British system, 
divested of the ornamental trappings of monarchy, is pre- 

‘ Qjpyright, 1923, by Haxper & Brothers. All Rights Reserved. 
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ferred to the rigid, unyielding, unresponsive American 
system, with its enumerated powers and its carefully con- 
trived mechanism of checks and balances. If we are to 
seek the reason for it we must go back to the origin of the 
Constitution itself. 

When the convention that framed it met in Philadel- 
phia, May 25, 1787, George III was on the throne of 
England, Catharine the Great was Empress of Russia, 
Louis XVI was King of France, Frederick the Great had 
died in August of the previous year. Napoleon Bona- 
parte was an obscure young lieutenant of artillery in the 
French army. There can be no more vivid description 
of the political state of the world when the Constitution 
of the United States came into being than the mere recital 
of these names. They spell what government was like 
when the Fathers of the Republic set out to draft a new 
charter for themselves and their posterity. 

For nearly seven score years it has been the fashion 
to exalt them as supermen, and they were supermen if to 
be a superman is to know precisely what one wishes to 
do and to obtain that end regardless of all obstacles. The 
mistake has come, not from thinking of them as supermen, 
but from thinking of them as prophets who must at aU 
times be vindicated notwithstanding the lessons of experi- 
ence. 

The Constitution of the United States was not de- 
vised to be an instrument of democracy for the excellent 
reason that the men who framed it did not believe in 
democracy, which was to them a synonym for mob rule. 
They knew that all previous democracies had been only 
a prelude to despotism. They had no more respect for 
the sovereignty of the people than for any other sover- 
eignty. What they knew to their cost was that power of 
any kind was likely to be mischievous. They would have 
agreed cordially with John Adams’s great-grandson, 
Henry Adams, that “power is poison,” and so in the es- 
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tablishment of a government, they undertook to neutral- 
ize power whenever it could be neutralized. To this 
end, they worked out a most ingenious system which has 
finally left their descendants in a state of political be- 
wilderment. 

To begin with, the Federal government was to be one 
of enumerated powers. Nothing was to be taken for 
granted. In the next place, it was to be a government of 
co-ordinate and independent branches. The executive was 
to have no control over the legislature or over the courts. 
The legislature was to have no control over the executive 
or over the courts. The courts were to have no control 
over the executive or the legislature. Each was to do its 
work independendy of the other. 

The choice of an executive was to be removed as far 
as possible from the people. It was therefore delegated 
to electors who were to be appointed as the legislatures of 
the several states might direct. In other words, the 
President was to be named by a carefully selected congre- 
gation of the Best Minds. 

The principle of democracy had necessarily to be rec- 
ognized somewhere in the election of a congress, so it was 
restricted to the House of Representatives. The repre- 
sentatives were to be chosen by the people of the states on 
the basis of population, but as a permanent brake on the 
House, a Senate was created in which each state was to 
have equal representation. This nullified every principle 
of democracy, and every principle of representative gov- 
ernment for that matter. Thus the Senate came into be- 
ing as a constitutional manifestation of a rotten borough 
system, and seventy-seven thousand persons in Nevada 
now counterbalance ten million persons in New York, 

To make sure that the Senate would always be a 
counterbalance to popular passion, it was further pro- 
vided that the terms of only one-third of the senators 
should expire every two years with the House of Repre- 
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sentatives. This not only made the Senate a continuous 
body, but it also made it impossible that a majority of 
the Senate should ever be haled before the court of public 
opinion of the nation. One-third of the senators might 
be disciplined by an indignant populace, but the other two- 
thirds remained to sit tight and wait for the storm to 
blow over. Furthermore, inasmuch as representation in 
the Senate had no relation to population, the smallest 
State having the same number of senators as the largest 
State, a legislative system was established in which the 
ultimate power was vested in the minority, and so it has 
remained to this day. 

The American Constitution may or may not be, as 
Mr. Gladstone said, “the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man,” but nothing could be farther from the truth than 
to regard it as an instrument of democracy, for that is 
precisely what it was never intended to be, and what nine- 
teen different amendments have never succeeded in mak- 
ing it be. Nevertheless, it served the purpose of its 
founders. It established the central government which 
they needed to carry on foreign affairs, to provide for 
the common defense and to regulate interstate commerce, 
which meant to them that it was not to be regulated at all. 
It corrected the deficiencies of the Confederation without 
taking from the States the general control over their own 
affairs, which were the important affairs as affecting the 
daily life of the American people. The Federal govern- 
ment did not touch these relationships at all, and for at 
least a century the average American had no personal 
contact with the government of the United States except 
as the postmaster or the letter carrier erhbodied the Fed- 
eral authority. 

The main thing about the Constitution of the United 
States is that the men who framed it and set it going made 
it work. No higher tribute than that can be paid to 
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political genius ; and the fact that the government worked 
was eventually ascribed to the Constitution itself, which 
presumably had made it possible for a free people to 
administer their own affairs. A Constitution that worked 
inevitably became an object of veneration. American citi- 
zens divided into most bitterly hostile camps, _ and carried 
on political wars that closely resembled civil wars; but 
the one thing on which there was unity was devotion to 
the Constitution itself. They differed rancorously and 
vindictively and with assault and battery as to how the 
Constitution was to be construed, but no faction ever 
tired of proclaiming its ardent and unselfish attachment 
to the Constitution itself. Even while the issue of seces- 
sion was drawing the nation into the vortex of civil war, 
no responsible leader north or south ever flaunted the 
Constitution. On the contrary, everybody except a few 
ribald abolitionists who were deplored by North and 
South alike was for the Constitution, provided he was 
allowed to interpret it. 

It is not strange that the American people came to 
regard their Constitution as a fetish. For decades the 
government established under it was- the only responsible 
expression of the principle of free institutions to be found 
In a world of kings, emperors, autocrats, and despots. It 
was the only government professing to derive its powers 
from the consent of the governed, under which property 
was protected, and human life was as secure as local cus- 
tom decreed. It was the only government in which the 
average man had a chance to participate, and so it came 
to be assumed that only the Constitution of the United 
States stood between democracy and monarchy. Nor was 
that assumption so very far fetched. For after all, the 
Republic had proved to be a bulwark of freedom for 
men with white skins, and the Constitution was the Great 
Charter of the Republic. In one way or another, the 
hope of political liberty was bound up in this experiment. 
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The American had achieved the political equality for 
which other men had died in vain. There was no caste 
system to keep everybody in the station in which God had 
appointed him. There was no nobility to ride roughshod 
over the rights of the peasant, and no peasant for that 
matter to be trampled under foot. No king seized upon 
a subject to impress him into military service to fight in 
wars about which he knew nothing, for there were no 
subjects. Moreover, the burdens that the government 
laid upon the citizen were light. There were no direct 
taxes to vex him, and he was never quite sure who paid 
the indirect taxes. He was a free man with a free vote 
and a free house, and what more could anybody ask? A 
Constitution with all this to its credit seemed indeed some- 
thing more than human in a world of privilege, repres- 
sion, and aristocratic pretense. 

All religions have this in common, that soon or late 
they are reduced to a creed, and then the creed solidifies. 
Even after the articles of faith have lost all their primary 
significance in relation to the daily life of the adherent, 
the passionate attachment to the formula remains. Men 
feel instinctively that if they give anything up, if they 
admit the possibility of error, the whole structure may 
crumble, and they will be left naked to the elements of 
doubt and damnation. It is a very human fear, and the 
American people have given it a free rein in respect to 
their institutions. In theory they never cease to^exalt the 
Constitution. In practice they have been engaged for a 
century and a quarter in desperate attempts to break the' 
shackles which the Constitution riveted upon their politi- 
cal limbs. 

They achieved an early success so far as the Presi- 
dency was concerned. The Electoral College in its origi- 
nal inception did not outlive Washington. Then the 
party system for which the Philadelphia convention made 
no provision intervened, a litde clumsily, to be sure, but 
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effectively for all that. Soon the congressional caucus ha'd 
taken over the business of making presidents and the 
Electoral College became the rubber stamp that it still 
remains. But the congressional caucus was still too re- 
mote from the political life of the American people ever 
to become popular. It was more objectionable in many 
respects than the Electoral College as originally devised, 
because it tended to corrupt both the executive and legis- 
lative branches. Out of the revolt against King Caucus 
came one of the most remarkable instruments of free 
institutions that was ever evolved from the political genius 
of any people — the nominating convention. 

Without changing a line or a letter in the Constitution, 
it accomplished three things in the evolution of popular 
government which the Constitution skillfully endeavored 
to prevent. It put the election of the President directly 
into the hands of the people themselves. It established 
party government, and made the President ex-officio the 
leader of his party in Congress. This was the longest 
political step forward that the American people ever took 
on their own initiative. It is perhaps the longest step for- 
ward that any people ever took on their own initiative 
without violence and without destruction. 

The national convention, in spite of the inroads made 
by the direct primary, remains unique. It is extra-consti- 
tutional and extra-legal. It chooses its own officers. It 
makes its own rules. It is its own court of last resort. 
It passes on the qualifications of all the delegates. It has no 
statute authority to do anything whatsoever or to bind 
anybody whomsoever. Yet for nearly a century no presi- 
dential elector has ever ventured to cast a vote for any 
candidate for President except the candidate nominated 
by the convention of his party. With no legal authority 
to enforce its mandates or to punish disobedience, the na- 
tional convention has been a government within a gov- 
ernment, selecting the presidents outside the Constitution 
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anH making the Electoral College the instrument to re- 
cord its will- 

Thus, long ago, the American people democratized 
the Presidency, but beyond that they have never been able 
to break down the barriers which the Constitution erected 
against democracy. 

In respect to Congress, they have practically no prog- 
ress to report; yet It is against Congress that most of their 
political discontent is directed, and Congress is, without 
question, the outstanding failure of the Constitution. It 
was once thought that the sources of trouble lay in the 
election of senators by the State Legislatures, but when 
the Constitution was finally amended to provide for the 
election of senators by a direct vote of the people, noth- 
ing at all happened, except that the Senate declined rather 
than improved in ability. Everything went on as before. 
All that has come out of the direct primary is the dis- 
integration of party government and the rise of bloc gov- 
ernment, to the increasing dissatisfaction of the country. 
The principal achievement of the direct primary is the 
breakdown of party lines and the confusion of party 
issues. 

The attempt to impose this system of direct government 
upon a system of representative government has done 
nothing to solve the political problems of the country. 
Rather, it has helped to make a bad matter worse. The 
inherent evil of the congressional system is that it is un- 
responsive to begin with, and the direct primary, by weak- 
ening party authority, lias also made It irresponsible, ex- 
cept in the narrowest and most sectional sense. More 
than any other agency, it has given the national legisla- 
ture over to the control of organized minorities. 

All of this might not matter so much if the character 
of American civilization had not so completely changed 
since the Constitution was adopted. When Washington 
and his associates met in Philadelphia to revise the articles 
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of Confederation they were considering the political neces- 
sities of an agricultural and mercantile population. The 
system of transportation that they knew did not differ 
in any important respect from that known to Tut-ankh- 
amen. In fact, historians are generally agreed that the 
eighteenth-century’s means of communication were inferior 
to those of the Roman Empire. The eighteenth century had 
piled a little more canvas on the yards of the sailing ship, 
but as for land communications, the roads were much 
worse than those built by Caesar, and a horse could run 
no faster than he could in the days of Babylon. 

In a new country without quarrelsome neighbors, with 
unlimited land and unlimited resources, with a virile popu- 
lation able to take care of itself in most circumstances 
and no serious economic questions to disturb it, the prob- 
lems of government were simple, especially the problems 
of Federal government. No sooner did a real issue be- 
come acute, however, than the congressional system 
proved impotent to cope with it. Every other nation 
managed to rid itself of the institution of human slavery 
without violence. In the United States it was settled only 
by four years of civil war. 

What wrought the revolutionary change in American 
affairs, however, was not a civil war which a higher 
statesmanship could have averted, but the development 
of the railroad, which, in turn, produced the industrial 
civilization that supplanted the agricultural civilization of 
the eighteenth century. For nearly a hundred years after 
the Constitution was adopted, the interstate commerce 
clause remained dormant, and Congress made practically 
no use of the grant of power. For the last thirty years 
the political and economic history of the United States 
has pivoted round a single paragraph. 

Slavery was the nineteenth-century’s irrepressible con- 
flict under the Constitution. Interstate commerce is the 
twentieth-century’s irrepressible conflict. In the regula- 
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tiort of interstate commerce Congress has gon'e from com- 
mission to commission, from bureaucracy to bureaucracy. 
It has muddled everything without reaUy settling anything 
except the supremacy of its own powers. The more it 
regulates, the more intimately it touches the daily lives 
of the people, the louder is the clamor for more regula- 
tion on the part of those who are dissatisfied with the 
previous adjustments. Beginning with a government that 
laid no appreciable burdens upon the ordinary citizen, 
and that rarely came in contact with him, we have pro- 
gressed to a government that regulates trade, that regu- 
lates transportation, that regulates wages, that regulates 
profits, that, incidentally, tells the American people what 
they may eat, what they may drink and how they may 
amuse themselves without violating the canons of an im- 
peccable morality, and what the doctor may prescribe in 
a case of pneumonia. 

The states have been stripped to the skeleton, and the 
Federal government has been centralized to an extent 
that would have been deemed unbelievable even a quarter 
of a century ago. If we are to admit the desirability of 
all this super-Prussianlsm on the ground that the national 
authority alone is competent to supervise in the public 
interest an economic development which knows no state 
lines, we must also admit that the congressional system 
is probably the clumsiest instrument that could be devised 
for such supervision. 

The government of the United States cannot function 
at all in respect to policy when the President and a ma- 
jority of Congress happen to belong to different parties. 
Neither can it function In respect to policy when the 
House and the Senate happen to be under different party 
control, which is by no means infrequent. The govern- 
ment can continue to perform the routine functions of 
administration, but for the rest it is deadlocked, until 
one side or another can win a decisive victory at the polls. 
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When the victory is won, there is seldom general agree- 
ment in interpreting the meaning of the ballot — and there 
is always the Senate. 

Whatever defects are inherent in parliamentary gov- 
ernment, it has one unfailing source of strength. It must 
of necessity settle one thing at a time, and it is always 
possible to get a vote of the people on a single issue. 
What is equally important, responsibility cannot be 
evaded. There is no way of shifting it from the legisla- 
tive to the executive department, and back from the execu- 
tive to the legislative. There is no way of shifting it from 
the House to the Senate, or from the Senate to the House. 

The American people were never before so critical 
of their government as they are now. They were never 
before so cynical about their government. They rail at 
the politicians, they jeer at Congress, they blackguard 
the President, whoever he happens to be, but they never 
stop to inquire whether their government was established 
to meet the demands they are making on it. If they did, 
they would be obliged to admit that it was not. They 
ask a rigid, inflexible government to function as a re- 
sponsive and flexible government. They ask a govern- 
ment of checks and balances to function as a political 
manifestation of democracy. They ask a government of 
co-ordinate and independent branches to function as a 
unit. It cannot be done. In spite of all their ardent de« 
votion to the Constitution, it is apparent that they know 
little about the Constitution. They have turned it into 
a fetish and they burn a vast quantity of incense before 
it, but they have forgotten its origin and have lost con- 
tact with its purposes. What they think it is, or what 
they think it must be, is something that it was never in- 
tended to be, and can never be made to be, except by a 
process of almost revolutionary revision. 

American democracy is now a stagnant democracy. 
The great world stream of popular government has swept 
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past it, leaving it isolated. Enormous material prosperity 
has paralyzed its initiative and made it timid. A democ- 
racy that once dared and dared magnificently now alter- 
nately mumbles about its troubles and mutters about the 
greatness of the Fathers. It has abandoned its traditions 
of individual liberty and forgotten the ancient faith that 
it exalts. Hag-ridden by statute, it hardly ventures to 
call its soul its own. 

Undoubtedly the American people still believe in 
(democracy. At least, they always say they do, but they 
are afraid to trust themselves whenever an issue is raised. 
The world moves on politically. The England of George 
III is now an England in which the British labor party in 
Parliament is His Majesty’s Opposition, but the United 
States in its mechanism of government holds fast to the 
eighteenth century. More than that, it refuses to con- 
cede that anything of general importance has been learned 
about the science of government since the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and previous to the French Revolution. 



CHAPTER IV 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 

T wice before Mr. Cobb came to New York The. 

World had to deal with William J. Bryan as the 
Presidential candidate of the Democratic party. It had 
Hone this good-naturedly, never hurling epithets, brand- 
ing silver leaders as robbers or accusing six million voters 
of being thieves. The more effectively for its moderation, 
it had conducted a campaign of fiscal education. When 
in 1908 Mr. Bryan was a third time nominated The 
World came reluctantly to his support. The silver issue 
had been settled and on the issue of imperialism The 
World sympathized with Mr. Bryan. Before the conven- 
tion, however, it protested against his nomination — ^most 
'effectively by circulating in its own columns and in a widely 
'distributed pamphlet the “Map of Bryanlsm,” showing 
the United States with those States which had been car- 
ried for Mr. Bryan in white, with the Republican States 
in black. The contrast between the political map of 1892 
and the map of 1907 was startling, the Democratic terri- 
tory in the latter year being not much wider than the 
solid South. 


Mr. Bryan’s Blind Pool 
[August 30, 1906] 

Has ever an American citizen who was not a great 
military hero returned from abroad to such a free-will 
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'delirious greeting as Mr. Bryan’s friends and followers 
have ordered for his home-coming? 

Mr. Bryan wears no war-made laurels. No captives 
have been chained to his chariot wheels. Both his vic- 
tories and his defeats have been those of peace. He holds 
neither civil nor military office. Yet every section of 
the country is sending its delegates to greet the man whom 
a great political organization has already chosen as its 
candidate for President of the United States in 1908. 
Madison Square Garden can hold only a fraction of the 
roaring thousands that will acclaim him tonight in a dem- 
onstration far more remarkable than that of ten years 
ago, when he made his first historical excursion into “the 
enemy’s country” and was received at Madison Square 
Garden as no other candidate for President had ever been 
received. 

The crowds of 1896 were swayed by curiosity and 
class hatred. They wished to see the square-jawed young 
man who by a single speech had lifted himself from ob- 
scurity to a Presidential nomination, and who purposed 
to crucify the arrogant money power upon its own cross 
of gold. Quite a different feeling will move the crowds 
in New York tonight. Mr. Bryan is no longer merely 
an oratorical curiosity in the metropolis, and whatever 
exists of the class hatred of 1896 appears in new forms. 
Other reasons must be sought for the enthusiasm of 1906. 

What is the mystery of this extraordinary popularity? 
Some of it is undoubtedly personal. Mr. Bryan is a 
wholesome, hearty chap, full of red blood and the milk 
of human kindness. Like Kipling’s Fuzzy Wuzzy he is 
a first-class fighting man, and most Americans like a man 
who is ready to battle for his beliefs, no matter whether 
he be right or wrong. Mr. Bryan has much of the per- 
sonal charm which made Henry Clay the best-beloved 
man of his generation, but which could never make him 
President. And at a time when oratory is in a state of 
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'decay He is an exceptionally clever and forceful speaker. 
All this serves to account for the admiration of thousands 
of individuals, but does it explain why a great historical 
party persists, despite its terrible defeats under his lead- 
ership, in making him its candidate for President again 
two years in advance of the nominating convention? Does 
it explain why all the factions of that party should fren- 
ziedly unite upon him as their standard-bearer and begin 
the campaign of 1908 in the summer of 1906? 

It is difficult to find anything in Mr. Bryan’s conduct 
to account for this spontaneous uprising. He has not 
changed in ten years, except, as he says, to become more 
radical. While he is willing to hold the silver issue in 
abeyance “for the present,” he still holds to his old theo- 
ries of bimetalism. Presumably, he still clings to all the 
idiosyncrasies of the 1896 campaign, including the threat 
to “reorganize” the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In addition he has advanced the most preposterous theory 
of government ownership that was ever promulgated for 
a democracy — a scheme of State Socialism absolutely rev- 
olutionary; a scheme that would add at least a million of 
new office-holders to the grand army of existing party 
workers; a scheme under which the National Government 
is to take over all trunk-line railroads, the State Govern- 
ments the other railroads within their borders, the city 
governments the utilities within their territory, the people 
to proceed with the management of the most perplexing 
public served hodgepodge that the min’d of man ever con- 
jured with. 

If the American people considered Bryan unsafe in 
1896 and 1900, wherein is he safer now? In what re- 
spect is he a cooler counselor or a wiser leader than he 
was them? Yet State convention after State convention' 
enthusiastically indorses him. Illinois, where he refused 
an indorsement unless he could control the National 
Committeemen, is not less effusive in its resolution than 
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Texas and Ohio is not to be outdone by either, while the 
anti-i6-to-i New York Democrats may be called on to 
.exhaust rhetoric itself in proclaiming their devotion to 
the peerless leader. 

This is an amazing state of affairs, and yet a state 
of affairs for which, Mr. Bryan cannot be held responsible- 
He is asking for none of this adulation and for none of 
these pledges. He is merely taking what his fellow-parti- 
sans offer him, and the ambitious politician who could re- 
fust such testimonials of confidence would have to be more 
than human. 

Yet what is the result? Are not the Democrats of 
the country, by their folly and stupidity, tying their own 
hands and closing the door of opportunity upon them- 
selves? So far as it lies in their power, they have made 
Mr. Bryan their candidate for President in 1908 without 
knowing what issues may be before the country two years 
hence or what Mr, Bryan’s attitude toward those issues 
will be. Must not every speech he makes from today 
until election day in 1908 necessarily be a campaign 
speech ? Must not every word he utters inevitably com- 
mit his party? His overzealous followers have given 
him carte blanche to make the issues, frame the platform 
and shape the campaign. Indeed, they have given him a 
blank power of attorney to manage the affairs of the 
Democratic party for the next two years and commit 
it to any policy, idea, fad or mistake he pleases, and this 
in the name of politics. Is not “extraordinary” a mild 
word with which to describe such a situation? 

There will be Congressional elections in every State 
of the Union this fall. Out of thirty-three Northern and 
Western States twenty-three wiU elect Governors. Only 
three of these States now have Democratic Governors 
and two of them are “accidental.” In several of these 
twenty-three States there might be a fighting chance of 
Democratic success next November if the party were left 
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Tree to taKe tHe MIest aHvantage of local issues. A simi- 
lar situation exists in scores of Congressional districts. 
But will not the speeches which Mr. Bryan makes in New 
York tonight and elsewhere during the campaign inevi- 
tably tend to obscure local issues? His utterances will be 
in the nature of a Democratic platform. _ He himself 
will be an issue which the Republicans will seize upon with 
avidity. Where local conditions are against them they 
can appeal to the party loyalty of disaffected voters with 
this question: “Are you going to indorse Theodore 
Roosevelt, with his record of triumphant achievement, 
or are you going to follow William J. Bryan, the theorist 
and agitator?” Forcing the 1908 campaign gives the 
Republicans their chance to pit Roosevelt against Bi^an 
in every district where there are disgruntled Republican 
voters. And if they elect a clear majority of the next 
House of Representatives in November, and the Western 
States which Mr. Bryan carried in 1896 go Republican 
again this year, what sort of position will the Democratic 
party be in? Must not this premature contest be scored 
as another Bryan defeat, to the further discredit of the 
party itself? 

If Democratic politicians, knowing that Mr. Bryan 
cannot be elected, but actuated by a lofty devotion to 
principle w’hich scorns success, or a success oHy of the 
remote future, insisted, nevertheless, on following him to 
rout, that would be magnificent, although it would not be 
politics. But this is not the altar upon which they are 
making their party sacrifice. Conventions and politicians 
alike are shouting for Mr. Bryan on the pretext that if 
nominated in 1908 he is sure to be elected. What could 
be more absurd? 

Are all of them sincere, or have some honestly mis- 
taken personal popularity for political strength? No- 
body win deny Mr- Bryan’s personal popularity. It is 
probably nowhere stronger than in his own State, where 
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he is best known. But loving Mr. Bryan and voting for 
his principles are different pairs of sleeves. Anybody 
'doubting it is invited to examine the Nebraska election 
for the last ten years. In 1896 Mr. Bryan carried his 
State by 13,576. In 1900 Mr. McKinley carried It by 
7,822. In 1904 Mr. Roosevelt carried it by 86,682. 
Every Congressman and every State officer is a Republi- 
can. Every Western State that Mr. Bryan carried in 
1896 is now Republican on national issues. The West 
may still love Mr. Bryan, but it prefers to elect Republi- 
cans to office, declining to mix its affections with its 
politics. 

A 1906 reception to William J. Bryan, the distin- 
guished American orator, journalist and private citizen, 
is one thing, but a 1906 ovation to William J. Bryan, the 
next Democratic candidate for President, is quite another. 
It is the most mysterious “blind pool” ever organized by 
misguided politicians. It is the most impolitic, foolish' 
abdication of power on the part of a great political or- 
ganization ever recorded in the history of the United 
States. Even the partisans of Louis Napoleon waited 
until they had elected him President before they made 
him a ‘dictator, but the Democrats of the United States 
are completely abdicating their self-control and party 
self-government by making Mr. Bryan their party dic- 
tator before they have elected him to anything. “A mad 
world, my masters.” 


Twelve Years of Bryanism 

[From “The Map of Bryanism,” Feb., 1908] 

For nearly twelve years, Mr. Bryan, you have been 
the leader — ^yes, the dictator — of the Democratic party 
in the United States. With but one exception, its policies 
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have been your policies; its principles, your principles; its 
platforms, your platforms. 

After twelve years of such domination, 'during which 
time the party has gone down to three successive national 
'defeats, piling disaster upon disaster and ruin upon ruin, 
your friends insist not only that you are the most available 
candidate for the Democratic Presidential noinination in 
1908, but that you are the only available candidate, and 
you yourself have issued a statement expressing your 
readiness and willingness to accept the nomination — a 
statement, by the way, which your supporters confidently 
claim has eliminated all other candidates from the 'field. 

If the Democracy has prospered so greatly under 
your leadership that the irresistible logic of events com- 
pels your nomination again in 1908, that fact ought to 
be apparent from an impartial inventory of the party’s 
political assets. 

We purpose, therefore, to take some account of your 
stewardship arid render thereon an unprejudiced and dis- 
passionate report. 

Excepting Thomas Jefferson arid Andrew Jackson 
too other Democrat has dominated his party so long or 
so completely as you, Mr. Bryan. 

Of the twenty-eight years of Jefferson’s active leader- 
ship the party was in power twenty-four. Of the sixteen 
years of Jackson’s active leadership the party was in 
power twelve. 

Under your leadership the party has not been in power 
a single day, a single hour, a single minute. It has stead- 
ily lost ground, until at this time it is almost without 
force at the North, except in local affairs; it is menaced 
even at the South, where it lost Kentucky in the last No- 
vember election, and its ancient strongholds are either in 
possession of the Republicans or are held by a tenure at 
once precarious and disquieting. 

You began your 'domination of the Democratic party 
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in a period of great financial disturHance. You now pur- 
pose to be the Democratic candidate for President in 
another period of great financial disturbance, as the nomi- 
nee of a political party whose reputation for financial 
sanity you have discredited all over the civilized world. 
Not only have you failed to recant as to your past finan- 
cial heresies, but you have steadfastly adhered to your 
free-silver delusions. No longer ago than Dec. 7, in a 
speech at Freeport, 111 ., you declared that your financial 
policy in 1896 had been “vindicated.” 

In such circumstances you may well say that the action 
of the party in again nominating you “cannot be made 
dependent upon the prospect of success.” What prospect 
of success could there be? 

As an orator, Mr. Bryan, you have few peers. As 
an agitator you are without a rival. No man could have 
reached and held the position that is yours without quali- 
ties of a high order. Alone among Americans of recent 
years you have maintained political leadership in the face 
of repeated disaster and seemingly because of it 

If we take issue with such a man we must leave noth- 
ing to mere assertion, and we must wholly 'disavow malice 
and prejudice. We shall consider Bryan the politician, 
the party leader, not Bryan the man. 

For the purpose of demonstrating the error of youi' 
assumption more plainly than in words or figures, we 
print herewith maps of the United States showing the 
States carried by Democrats and Republicans in the years 
1892, 1896, 1900 and 1907: 

These maps speak for themselves. If they do nof 
answer your question, “And when has a party out of 
power increased its strength more rapidly than the Demo- 
cratic party has?” there can be no answer. If they do 
not answer your assertion that “the Democratic party 
is more united than it has been in many years,” there can 
he no answer. 
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The Democratic party went out of power in the na- 
tion March 4, 1897. Four years earlier it controlled 
23 of the 44 States, the Republicans 17 and the Popu- 
lists 4. 

In Congress the party division was as follows Senate 
— Democrats, 44; Republicans, 38; Independent, i; 
Alliance, 2; vacancies, 3: House — Democrats, 220; Re- 
publicans, 128; Populists, 8. 

The popular vote in 1892 was: Democratic, 
5,556,918; Republican, 5,176,108; Populist, 1,041,028 
(Weaver, for whom you voted) . 

The electoral vote in the same year was : Democratic, 
277; Republican, 145; Populist, 22. 

What was the situation Nov. 14, 1907, Mr. Bryan, 
after eleven years of your leadership, when you an- 
nounced your receptive candidacy? 

Of the 46 States the Democrats controlled 13 and' 
the Republicans 33 . 

The popular vote in the Presidential election of 1904 
was: Republican, 7,623,486; Democratic, 5 i 077 ) 97 ^> 
Socialist, 402,283. The electoral vote was: Republican, 
336; Democratic, 140. 

In Congress the party division now is: Senate — Re- 
publicans, 61; Democrats, 31. House — Republicans, 
223; Democrats, 168. 

In 1893 there were Democratic United States Sena- 
tors from California, Illinois, Indiana, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio and Wisconsin. In 1907, when' 
you reviewed your work and found Democratic condi- 
tions and prospects so pleasing, there was not a single 
anti-Republican Senator from a Northern State except 
two silver men from Colorado and Nevada respectively. 
The Republicans had gained a Senator, not only in Colo- 
rado, but in Missouri. 

Whole States at the North are without Democratic 
representation in Congress and from the Adantic to Pacific, 
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nortH of tHe Ohio River, there are but six Democratic 
Governors, viz: James M. Higgins, Rhode Island; John 
A. Johnson, Minnesota; Joseph K. Toole, Montana; 
John Sparks, Nevada; John Burke, North Dakota, and 
George E. Chamberlain, Oregon. Singularly enough, 
these are all found in States which are normally Repub- 
lican or Populistic. Kentucky has just gone Republican, 
electing an entire State ticket by the second largest ma- 
jority the State has given to any candidate in fifteen years. 

Throughout the North, in the cities and in the coun- 
ties, Democrats have been driven from places which the 
party has controlled for generations, and in hundreds of 
localities no representative of the party holds a public 
position, except as he may have been appointed thereto by 
some considerate or patronizing Republican or is pro- 
tected by the provisions of a civil service law. 

Such today is the condition of the historic Democratic 
party, Mr. Bryan, after twelve years of your leadership. 


Bryan’s Nomination Meant Taft’s Election 
[November 4, 1908] 

Mr. Taft owes his election less to his own strength 
than to Mr. Bryan’s weakness. 

This fatal weakness was apparent to The World 
months before either of the national conventions as- 
sembled. Day after day we warned the Democracy 
against it. The morning after Mr. Taft’s nomination 
this newspaper declared without reservation that Bryan’s 
nomination means Taft’s election, and the vote yesterday 
abundantly vindicated this prediction. 

Mr. Bryan’s friends insisted, however, that he was 
entitled to another nomination backed by a united party. 
They had their way. Mr. Bryan received his nomination 
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anH a party more united than it has been since 1892 loy- 
ally supported him; but even a united party could not 
overcome the handicap of Mr. Bryan’s political record. 
He was weaker than his party, as shown by the vote for 
Governor in New York, Minnesota, Illinois and else- 
where; weaker than his issues, which he made still weaker 
by the stupendous folly of posing as Roosevelt’s heir. 

Mr. Bryan’s overwhelming defeat is made the more 
significant by reason of Mr. Taft’s vulnerability. The 
Republican candidate had to bear the burden of general 
hard times; of a million men out of emplo3mient ; of busi- 
ness interests complaining and dissatisfied; of a steadily 
increasing cost of living; of an unparalleled disaffection 
of labor leaders; of an unparalleled disaffection of the 
Negro vote; of Republican factional fights in the great 
pivotal States of New York, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois; 
of a reactionary platform which he was obliged to modify 
in his speech of acceptance; of an Insidious use of religious 
prejudice and bigotry against Mr. Taft’s liberal and ad- 
vanced belief; of a popular resentment against Mr. 
Roosevelt’s determination to name his successor and a 
Proxy. 

The hard-times issue alone was a burden under which 
a far stronger candidate than Mr. Taft might have suc- 
cumbed. It is the first time in the history of the country 
that a great panic, so far as the popular vote is concerned, 
has not defeated the party in power. But Mr. Bryan 
has been proved unsound on so many financial and eco- 
nomic questions in the past that the Republicans turned 
their own responsibility for hard times into a source of 
strength. Nothing contributed more to Mr. Taft’s elec- 
tion than the belief of workingmen that his triumph would 
make for the restoration of prosperity, while Mr. Bryan’s 
ieelction would further retard good times. 

For Mr. Taft personally The World has very high 
resgect. While he is pledged to Mr. Roosevelt’s policies. 
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he is not pleHge'd to Mr. Roosevelt’s violent methods. 
In so far as Mr. Taft shows a judicial, magisterial, inde- 
pendent spirit in administering the affairs of his great 
office we promise him emphatically the hearty suport of 
The World. 

We believe the country is tired of Roosevelt govern- 
ment by denunciation, of rough-riderism, of jingoism and 
of 'cowboy administration in general. It wants the Presi- 
dency restored to the dignity of the fathers without sacri- 
ficing any of the elements of strength and wise radicalism 
which made for the general welfare of the people. 

It wants no Proxy in the Presidency. It wants no 
more personal government. It wants a rational, pro- 
gressive government by due process of law, and therein 
lies Mr. Taft’s greatest opportunity of service to his fel- 
low-countrymen. 



CHAPTER V 


WILLIAM J. GAYNOR 

CUPREME COURT JUSTICE WILLIAM J. GAY- 
NOR was one of the most colorful and engaging 
figures in the public life of New York City and State. 
The World had more than once urged him upon the 
attention of the leaders of the Democratic party as fit 
material for a reform Governor. But he was too inde- 
pendent to suit the local bosses and had, himself, no lik- 
ing for political activity when it might mean giving up 
a high place on the bench only to be defeated at the polls. 
Finally, however, he was persuaded to stand for Mayor 
by a combination of political and civic committees which 
promised for him an easy victory and something like an 
era of good feeling when elected. His crusty temper pre- 
vented such an insipid result of his election, but he had 
most of the qualities that make a great Mayor, capacity, 
courage, boldness and ingenuity. His life was shortened 
by the bullet of a would-be assassin. 

Judge Gaynor’s Independence 
[October 26, 1909] 

Judge Gaynor’s libel suit against The World for 
the publication in its evening edition of one of Mr. Bris- 
bane’s entertaining articles in behalf of Mr. Hearst is 
to be accepted as further proof of the Democratic candi- 
date’s militant independence. 
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If Judge Gaynor, in the midst of the campaign, brings 
suit against The World, which is his chief newspaper 
supporter, we have high hope that as Mayor he would be 
equally courageous in starting litigation in the public in- 
terest. That kind of a man could bring all the tax dodgers 
to time, collect the franchise taxes that the corporations 
have evaded for years and compel the traction companies 
to fulfill their contract obligations. That is what we 
want a Mayor to do. 

New York needs a Mayor who is not afraid to start 
lawsuits against anything or anybody and who will not be 
swerved by personal considerations of any sort. 


A Victim of Duty 
[August lo, 1910] 

The attempt upon the life of Mayor Gaynor is an- 
other startling reminder of the dangers of courageous 
public service. It came about through no excitement of 
faction nor as a result of any secret conspiracy. The act 
of an individual of little consequence as human units are 
estimated, it nevertheless directs attention very sharply 
to rapidly changing conditions and to tendencies in political 
thought that are full of peril. Seemingly, no other man 
was safer yesterday morning in this community than the 
honored Mayor of New York. Actually, he was sneak- 
ingly pursued to the ship on which he was to sail for a 
European holiday and shot down as might have been the 
victim of a vendetta. In profound sorrow for the deed 
and its possibilities and in sympathy for the suffering 
magistrate and his family but one voice can express the 
feelings of this people. 

Elected by a party, Mayor Gaynor had become in 
seven months distinctively, the people’s magistrate. By 
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his fidelity, by his simplicity, by his shaping of means to 
ends, by his directness of purpose and by his zealous de- 
votion to duty he had almost disarmed honest criticism. 
He found existing laws sufficient for his needs. From 
them he drew his authority, but it was he who furnished 
the initiative and the energy. Exercising no doubtful 
power, he vitalized the Mayorality, corrected abuses, in- 
augurated sweeping reforms and economies and gave an 
unmistakable impulse for good to every municipal agency. 
In him were centred many hopes of patriotic citizenship 
in a sphere much wider than that of his office. In his 
ripening career good men saw much that was promising 
for city, State and country. Following the shock which 
a deed like that of yesterday everywhere produces must 
be the solemn realization that the loss of such a man by 
means so foul and wanton could be regarded only as a 
national calamity. 

There is no other tyranny like that of assassination. 
Despotic everywhere, it is outrageously so in a republic. 
It is the assertion of one man’s will against the will of 
millions. It is absolutism that is matchless in all the 
bloody records of power and crime. It aims to kill not 
only a man but his office; to nullify not only the law but 
government; to change not only incumbents but systems 
and policies; to substitute the rule of one for the rule of 
the majority. 

Resorted to by those having only a sordid personal 
grievance, assassination in its origin has aspects even more 
paltry in comparison with the momentous interests which 
it assails. When political pillage and favor become so 
well intrenched that an individual selfishly resists with 
arms in his hands the introduction of better methods 
damaging to himself we have an impressive illustration 
of the gravity of the evils with which true reformers have 
to contend. It is possible, furthermore, that we have in 
such outlawry an explanation of the timidity and ineffi- 
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ciency of so many men in office. They falter, perhaps, 
because they fear. 

There is admonition also in this crime, as there has 
been in others, for those whose criticism of men in public 
life transcends the bounds of truth and justice. It is 
inevitable that some one must suffer from retrenchment. 
If the privileged few have profited under unfair policies 
at the expense of the many, the many, led by men like 
Mayor Gaynor, cannot regain their rights without de- 
priving others of places and pelf that do not belong to 
them. To misrepresent this necessary process and to 
make it a demagogic pretext for class hatred, as if it were 
a contest between power and poverty, is to encourage a 
spirit that defies laws and shames humanity. 

Governments republican in form are not instituted 
among men to provide them with bread and butter, with 
work and wages, with wealth and princely estates, but to 
protect them justly in their lawful industry and enterprise. 
To the growth of the fierce and false idea that govern- 
ments, especially those of rich municipalities, are bound 
to care for the idle and dissolute is no doubt due in part 
the tragic event of yesterday. As truly as any soldier 
Mayor Gaynor has fallen in die line of duty, with his face 
to the foe. 

If painful death awaits the hero of a memorable on- 
slaught upon hereditary abuses, there should be in the 
American people enough of the old-time fire to demand 
in expiation not Only the life of the wretch immediately 
guilty but the extinction forever of the political and social 
rapacity which produces him, which fed his crazy ven- 
geance and which finally nerved his murderous arm. 
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William J. Gaynor 
[September 12, 1913] 

What The World said of William J. Gaynor on the 
morning of Aug. 24 — after Tammany had refused to re- 
nominate him for Mayor — ^it desires to repeat now. 

‘‘There was a note of pride and of unusual sincerity 
in Mayor Gaynor’s proclamation to the reporters that in 
spite of all influence ‘I have been Mayor.’ 

‘‘In this Mr. Ga3nnor’s strongest opponent would 
hasten to agree. He has at least been Mayor. Nobody 
has owned him. Nobody has controlled him. His pol- 
icies have been his own policies. His mistakes have been' 
his own mistakes. His iniquities have been his own in- 
iquities. Whenever he has set his heel upon his own 
principles, it was because he w’anted to, not because he 
was coerced. 

Mentally there is no other man in the political life 
of New York City who can cope with him. Intellectually, 
Murphy and the elder statesmen of Tammany are half- 
grown boys in comparison with him. The corporation 
and traction lawyers who have dealt with him have found 
him an invincible ally when he was on their side and a 
matchless opponent if he happened to be against them. 

‘‘So far as brains and ability are to be taken into 
account, there was nothing humanly possible that Mayor 
Gaynor could not have accomplished with the government 
machinery that has been in his hands during the last three 
and a half years. New York has never had another 
Mayor who so thoroughly understood his trade and pos- 
sessed so large a measure of administrative genius. . . . 

‘‘Had the Mayor been able to control himself as 
sturdily as he was able to resist control from the outside 
he would be a commanding figure and no political organi- 
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zatlon would dare deny liim a nomination that he solicited. 
It may be doubted if any other man in New York’s check- 
ered history ever escaped greatness by so narrow a 
margin.” 

This, we believe, is a fair and just estimate of the 
political character of a very remarkable man, whose 
lonely and untimely death is deplored by the entire popu- 
lation of this city. It is no superficial or perfunctory ex- 
pression of sorrow that comes from friend and foe alike, 
and this genuine mourning is an extraordinary tribute to 
a personality that gripped the interest and attention of 
every element in the community. 

It has never been possible to measure the nervous in- 
fluence that was exerted upon a naturally morbid tempera- 
ment by the bullet which Mayor Gaynor carried in his 
throat for three years and which indirectly caused his 
death. This influence must have been very great, and it 
helps to explain much in his more recent political conduct 
that othei*wise defies explanation. Certainly, it warped 
his judgment and weakened his self-control. His tem- 
peramental defects steadily thrust themselves more in evi- 
dence as the strain on his vitality increased, and the Mayor 
Gaynor of the last year bore only a vague and shadowy 
resemblance to the Mayor Gaynor of 1910. 

The first year of Mayor Gaynor’s term witnessed a 
revolution in the administration of New York affairs. If 
he had never done anything else, he would deserve to be 
remembered gratefully for this single achievement. But 
even in the period of storm and stress in which he earned 
most of the criticism that was heaped upon him, it was 
no small thing that the Mayor of New York should be 
his own master, even though he were sometimes a bad 
master. 

The limitations of the Government of New York City 
furnish an unsatisfactory test of any man’s qualities. The 
office of Mayor has been a graveyard of reputation, and 
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may perhaps always remain a graveyar3 of reputation. 
It is an interesting subject of speculation as to what 
Mayor Gaynor would have achieved on a larger stage 
of action with a 'different environment. As the record 
stands, he cannot be counted among the great political 
leaders of his generation who have profoundly influenced 
the course of government. He does not rank with Wilson 
and Roosevelt and Bryan and Hughes in prestige and 
power. His influence and reputation alike are circum- 
scribed by an ofSce that takes more than it gives, but in 
a long line of commonplace and slate-colored Mayors of 
New York he towers a giant among pigmies. 



CHAPTER VI 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 

W ITH the earlier political fortunes of Charles E. 

Hughes, The World was closely associated. By 
the series of articles on “Equitable Corruption,” which 
were nearly all written by the late William McMurtrie 
Speer, The, World compelled the reluctant Gov. Higgins 
and the equally reluctant Legislature to undertake an 
investigation of abuses in the life insurance business. 
These had become widely known through a quarrel be- 
tween young James Hazen Hyde, who had inherited the 
controlling stock in the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
and a number of men prominent in high finance, 
the prize of contest bein^ the use of the millions 
of the policy holders in investments not always safe or 
profitable. On behalf of the Armstrong Legislative 
Committee, which was named to investigate the life 
insurance companies, overtures were made to know if the 
selection as counsel of a young lawyer, Charles E. 
Hughes, who had shown fine ability in the Gas Inves- 
tigation, would be acceptable to The World. The 
answer was in the afiirmative. The appointment fol- 
lowed. Mr, Hughes’s success in this difficult and impor- 
tant inquiry made him a national figure. When in 1906 
he was nominated for Governor against William Ran- 
dolph Hearst by a deal with Tammany Hall, The W orld 
supported him. He won by 58,000 and was re-elected 
two years later but resigned before completing his term 
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to become an Associate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court. His career since then is familiar. 


Yes or No? 

[August 31, 1906] 

First — Is there any reason why a single Republican, 
except a few larcenists and lobbyists, should vote against 
Charles E. Hughes for Governor? 

Second — Is there any doubt that tens of thousands 
of Independents and Democrats would vote for him? 

Third — Is there any Republican, suggested or imagi- 
nable, who could receive so many votes and relatively be 
so sure of election as Hughes? 

Fourth — Has not Mr. Higgins, whose name is the 
only other one mentioned on the Republican side, a weak 
and vulnerable record, bound to make his campaign a de- 
fensive one? 

Fifth — Would not the nomination of Mr. Higgins 
be an extraordinary blunder, giving Mr. Hearst an excel- 
lent chance of becoming Governor whether endorsed by 
the regular Democrats or not? 

Sixth — If Mr. Hearst received over 200,000 votes 
last fall in the city of New York alone, might he not, 
against a weak and vulnerable candidate like Higgins, 
and with the support of Murphy, McCarren, Tammany 
Hall and the regular Democratic machine, be elected? 

Seventh — Is there any citizen in this great State of 
New York, Republican, Democrat, Socialist, organized- 
labor man. Prohibitionist or what not, who has an actual 
record of tried fitness, tried character, tried independ- 
ence, tried honesty and above all, the tried ability to 
expose the most complicated crookedness of corporations 
and trusts .equal to that of Mr, Hughes? 
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Eighth — Is there another Republican or Democrat 
who has proved such capacity as a lawyer, an exposer of 
frauds and a real reformer without shrieking or yelling 
or demagogy or partisanship ? 

Ninth — Who exposed the Gas Trust in this city? 
Who exposed Insurance Corruption? Who is the father 
of the most difficult, complicated, reformatory insurance- 
reform laws passed last winter, to prevent their becoming 
a dead letter like hundreds of other statutes; to purify, 
reorganize and reform the Insurance Department, root 
and branch, turning the rascals out whom Mr. Higgins 
has very carefully still kept in? 

Tenth — ^Who is there better fitted to enforce the 8o- 
Cent Gas law in this city and continue legislation and 
open legal warfare, not only against the gas monopoly in 
this city, but to initiate through the Attorney-General and 
the courts proceedings to set aside the recent Ryan-Bel- 
mont merger? 

Are the Republicans fools ? 


From Tilden to Hughes 
[November ii, 1906] 

With all respect to two eminent gentlemen who have 
left their indelible imprint upon history, it has been thirty 
years since a Governor of the first rank sat in the execu- 
tive chamber at Albany. Is New York finally to have 
another in Charles E. Hughes? 

There have been ten Governors of New York since 
Tilden was succeeded in ofiice by Lucius Robinson only 
to be defrauded out of the Presidency. Two of these 
ten came to be Chief Magistrates of the nation. Both 
Grover Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt proved to be 
great Presidents, but neither was a really great Governor, 
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and the administration of neither was remarkable for its 
notable achievements. Mr. Cleveland had hardly learned 
his trade at Albany when he became President. Mr. 
Roosevelt was so fearful of disturbing the heavenly har- 
monies of the Platt machine that he walked on tiptoe until 
the Easy Boss forcibly translated him to the Vice-Presi- 
dency. 

Of the other chief executives since Tilden, Robinson 
was a good man with mediocre gifts of statecraft; Cor- 
nell’s service was anything but admirable; Hill was too 
much occupied with machine politics to give New York 
the administration of which he was mentally capable; 
Flower and Morton were only dollar marks; Black and 
Odell and Higgins are too recent to require comment. 

There is more similarity between Tilden and Hughes 
than might appear at first glance. Curiously enough, they 
were both elected Governor by nearly the same plurality, 
Tilden having 53,315 over John A. Dix. Hughes will 
have Democratic State olBcials to deal with, but a Re- 
publican Legislature. The Assembly was Democratic in 
Tilden’s administration, but the Republicans had a major- 
ity of four in the Senate. Of the Democratic members of 
both house a large element was bitterly hostile to Tilden, 
just as a large element of the Republican Legislature will 
be secretly hostile to Hughes. 

One of Tilden’s great sources of strength was his ex- 
ceptional legal ability. This is also one of Hughes’s 
sources of strength. Tilden had had a much wider politi- 
cal experience that Hughes has had, but Hughes has the 
advantage of years, of physique and of vitality. Tilden 
was nearly sixty-one when he became Governor and 
weighed only 1 30 pounds. He never possessed a strong, 
vigorous body. Hughes is only forty-four and is capable 
of doing the work of two ordinary men. 

Both Tilden and Hughes brought to the Governor- 
ship the closest familiarity with the practices of political 
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corruptionists. The system has been revolutionized in 
the last three decades, and the kind of knowledge that 
Tilden possessed would be of litde value to the present- 
'day Governor. Thirty years ago the stealing was direct 
from the Public Treasury. That was the Tweed method, 
and such were the practices which Tilden exposed both 
in his battle against Tweed and his subsequent fight 
against the Canal Ring. For example, when Til- 
den became Governor, he found that in the five years 
previous to his election the repairs on the Erie Canal 
had cost $5,000,000 more than the revenue derived from 
tolls, and that in ten cases the State had paid $1,560,769 
for work which the contractors had agreed to do for 
$425,735. Some of the members of the Legislature were 
themselves Canal contractors, and Denison and Belden, 
the leaders of the ring, had shrewdly opened and fortified 
every avenue of approach to the Public Treasury. 

They order such things differently in these days. 
Comparatively little money is stolen directly from the 
Treasury. Corruption has a much more enlightened 
system by which corporations are secretly licensed to prey 
upon the public in consideration of financial and other 
favors accorded to office-holders and political organiza- 
tions. The new powers that prey do not go to the public 
till. They collect the money themselves from the people 
by their systems of taxation which political corruption al- 
lows them to maintain. 

Hughes is no less familiar with this corporation kind 
of criminality than Tilden was with the less subtle sort. 
The one learned its secrets in exposing insurance corrup- 
tion as the other learned its secrets in fighting the Tweed 
Ring. Especially does Hughes thoroughly understand 
the tricks of corporations by which the public is wronged 
without even comprehending the method by which the 
wrong is committed. 

Hughes is less of a politician than Tilden- He has 
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a narrower acquaintance among political workers, but 
this need not prove a handicap. Both of them achieved 
the Governorship by ability and force of character rather 
than by political manipulation. Tilden adequately de- 
scribed his own method in a letter to Henry Watterson 
written shordy after the inauguration of President Cleve- 
land: 


I depended on ideas as a political force more liberally 
and less on party machinery than anybody else has done. 
What is called patronage I never had to any appreciable 
extent, and yet I held my ascendency with the Democratic 
masses of this State when I had to confront the adverse 
influence of the Executive, of the heads of the departments, 
of the judiciary and of the majority of both branches of the 
Legislature and one-third of the county leaders. I held also 
a majority of the votes of this State against at least 20,000 
o£6ce-holders. 

The World will be gready disappointed if Mr. 
Hughes does not prove to be the ablest and best Governor 
New York has had since Tilden. The signs are pro- 
pidous, and now that Mr. Hughes has been so lavishly 
congratulated on his election, it is time the State was 
congratulated on gaining for its highest service a man of 
such fitness, ability and character. 


Gov. Hughes and the Income Tax 
[January 6, 1910] 

Gov. Hughes has furnished to the opponents of the 
income-tax amendment the one thing they have been seek- 
ing — a plausible argument from a highly respectable 
source. 

The Governor’s objection to the amendment as sub- 
mitted to the several State Legislatures for ratification 
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hinges upon the four words, “from whatever source dep- 
rived.’* In his opinion this would permit Congress to 
tax the income from State and city bonds; and “to place 
the borrowing capacity of the State and its governmental 
agencies at the mercy of the Federal taxing power would 
be an impairment of the essential rights of the State which 
as its officers we are bound to defend.” Or, as the Gov- 
ernor says elsewhere In his message, “to permit such se- 
curities to be the subject of Federal taxation is to place 
such limitations upon the borrowing power of the State 
as to make the performance of the functions of local 
government a matter of Federal grace.” 

With all respect to Gov. Hughes, The World re- 
gards his fears as more imaginary than real. Assuming 
even that this amendment would confer upon Congress 
power to tax the Income from State and city bonds, which 
is by no means certain, it is unlikely that Congress would 
try to exercise that power. Ever since the adoption of 
the Constitution Congress has had the power to levy 
direct taxes if it pleases, subject only to the restriction 
that they be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to population. As a matter of public policy, 
however, it has never exercised this power. 

The effect of popular sentiment upon the taxing 
powers of Congress is stated with exceptional force by 
Justice Harlan in his dissenting opinion in the income-tax 
case, which Gov. Hughes quotes in his message: “Any 
attempt on the part of Congress to apportion among the 
States, upon the basis simply of their population, taxation 
of personal property or of incomes would tend to arouse 
such indignation among the freemen of America that it 
would never be repeated.” In other words, the taxing 
power of Congress has to be exercised In accordance with 
the sentiment of the American people. 

Members of Congress are citizens of States and resi- 
dents of counties. They live in cities or villages or town- 
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ships, as the case may be, and most of these agencies of 
local government issue bonds for one purpose or another. 
It is hardly probable that Congressmen would pass a Fed- 
eral tax law impairing the value of the public securities 
of the communities in which they live and for the redemp- 
tion of which their own property is a pledge. But even 
If they did, we can assure Gov. Hughes that local self- 
government would not perish from the earth or become 
“a matter of Federal grace.” 

The British Government, we believe, taxes the income 
from its own consols, yet government in Great Britain 
still lives. Congress recendy levied an excise tax upon 
the net income of all corporations doing business in the 
United States. If the Governor’s process of reasoning 
is correct, all these corporations will exist as “a matter 
of Federal grace.” When the stamp taxes were In force 
during the Spanish-American war Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes must have drawn checks against his personal bank 
account as “a matter of Federal grace.” 

All that a Federal tax on the Income from city and 
State bonds could mean is that a slight Increase might 
have to be made in the rate of interest, as the holders 
of these securities would lose some of their special priv- 
ileges. If this is to be resisted as an invasion of State 
rights, then the Government must concede that State 
rights are vasdy more sacred than individual rights, for 
no such immunity is accorded to the individual in his tax 
relations with the Federal Government. 

It taxes the blanket he is wrapped up in when he is 
born. It taxes the lumber in the roof that covers his 
head. It taxes the food that he eats, the clothes that he 
wears, the coffin in which he is buried and the humble 
gravestone that bids him rest in peace with the hope of 
a glorious resurrection. All this, however, is not an in- 
vasion of State rights and hence the Governor refuses 
to worry about it. 
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The W orld does not impeach Gov. Hughes’s sincer- 
ity. His declaration in favor of conferring upon Con- 
gress power to levy an income tax is clear and unequivo- 
cal. His objections are all directed against the form of 
the proposed amendment; but as this amendment is the 
only specific income-tax question before the country, the 
Governor for all present practical purposes might as well 
have declared himself against an income tax in any form. 

Regardless of the distinction he makes, Gov. Hughes’s 
message will be hailed with delight by all the interests 
that oppose an income tax. They will promptly fall in 
behind the Governor of New York to safeguard the 
precious principle of State rights. Wall Street is always 
for State rights when there is any money in it, and always 
believes in a strong central government when the balance 
of profit swings in that direction. It will turn Gov. 
Hughes’s message, his arguments, his influence and his 
great reputation to its own account in every State capital 
in which there is a chance to prevent the ratification of 
the amendment. 

If this amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States is defeated a larger measure of responsibility will 
rest upon Charles E. Hughes than upon any other citizen 
of the country — a fact to which the Governor doubtless 
gave careful and conscientious consideration before he 
sent his message to the New York Legislature. 


An Admirable Appointment 
[April 26, 1910] 

What New York loses the Nation gains many times 
over by the appointment of Gov. Hughes to be Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

Mr. Taft could not have made a better or more popu- 
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lar selection. He could have found nobody capable of 
commanding a larger measure of professional and popu- 
lar confidence. It is not merely that lawyers regard Mr. 
Hughes as a lawyer of the first rank, or that as Governor 
of New York he has shown in a very high degree the 
temperament of a great judge, but in every part of the 
country Mr. Hughes is looked upon by Republicans and 
Democrats alike as a progressive statesman and a fearless 
champion of public rights against special privilege. The 
choice of Mr. Hughes as the successor to Justice Brewer 
will go far toward restoring popular confidence in the 
Taft Administration. 

While The World regrets the Governor’s retirement 
from active politics, he will enter upon an even larger 
field of usefulness than any he has yet occupied. The 
power and influence of the United States Supreme Court 
have increased steadily for more than a century, and must 
continue to increase as the business of government be- 
comes more complicated and the great constitutional 
questions presented for adjudication touch more inti- 
mately the daily lives of the American people. 

There is no other branch of the Government in which 
a man of exceptional force and character and idealism: 
can exert a more permanent influence upon republican 
institutions. Mr. Taft is looking forward to “twenty-two 
years of solid usefulness” on the part of Mr. Hughes 
as a Justice of the Supreme Court, and this “solid useful- 
ness” may be quite as enduring as the work of a Marshall 
or a Story. 

In these circumstances New York’s loss becomes inci- 
dental and trivial. Gov. Hughes will not retire from his 
present office until the second week of October. By that 
time the record of his administration will have been prac- 
tically completed. He has already taken his place as the 
ablest Governor New York has had since Samuel J. 
Tilden, and the one who has done the most toward puri- 
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"fying the State government and re-establishing the rule of 
the people. 

It is an excellent thing for republican institutions that 
such a man should proceed from the executive chair to 
the Supreme Bench, to administer justice for the rest of 
his natural life in the same conscientious, dispassionate 
manner in which he has administered his duties as Gov- 
ernor of the greatest State in the Union. 


Mr. Hughes for Chief Justice 
[July 5, 1910] 

If public attention turns instantly to the matter of a 
successor to Chief Justice Fuller it implies no lack of 
respect for the venerable and distinguished jurist who 
died so suddenly yesterday. On the contrary, it is a 
tribute to the tremendous importance of his office in Its 
relation to the great governmental questions of which the 
United States Supreme Court is the arbiter. 

Almost by common consent, Gov. Hughes is accepted 
as the natural and logical successor to Chief Justice Fuh 
ler, and there seems to be a general understanding that 
Mr. Taft will appoint him. The Governor’s qualifica- 
tions hardly require discussion. 

He is the ideal age — forty-eight, which is seven years 
younger than was Melville W. Fuller, when he was named 
for Chief Justice by President Cleveland in 1883. Only 
two of the Chief Justices have been younger than that — 
Jay, who was forty-four when he became the presiding 
Justice of the Court at the time of its organization, and 
Marshall, who was forty-six when he entered upon that 
wonderful career which continued for thirty-four years. 
While it is true that no Associate Justice has ever become 
Chief Justice — ^the nomination of Rudedge was not con- 
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firmed on account of mental disabilities — the precedent 
is without force. In the case of Gov. Hughes it is pe- 
culiarly devoid of merit, for he has not yet taken his 
place on the bench. 

When Mr. Taft selected Mr. Hughes to succeed 
Justice Brewer, the President said he looked forward to 
“twenty-two years of solid usefulness” on the part of the 
newly-appointed Justice. Twenty-two years measures the 
exact time that Mr. Fuller was Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. The first Interstate Commerce law had 
not yet been enacted. The whole question of Federal 
supervision over corporations was enshrouded in mist and 
disputation. It has been slowly worked out by the Su- 
preme Court during the years that Mr. Fuller was its 
Chief Justice, but the end is not yet reached. The most 
important industrial cases that the Court has yet been 
compelled to deal with are now before that tribunal, and 
its decision will make not only political history but eco- 
nomic and industrial history. 

Surely it is not strange that even on the day of Chief 
Justice Fuller’s death there should be general discussion 
as to his probable successor. To be Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court is to wield a power that 
no other Judge in all the world wields, and the man who 
holds that great office for twenty or thirty years leaves 
his indelible seal upon the life of the nation. 

It must be counted a matter for public gratitude that 
the life of the venerable Chief Justice was spared until 
the question of a successor could be determined by a 
President like WiUiam H. Taft, who appreciates the re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal judiciary and knows what a 
Judge should be. It Is likewise fortunate that great- 
lawyers like Mr. Hughes are always available, who re- 
gard a place on the bench of the United States Supreme 
court as the crowning achievement of a legal career. 

Should Mr. Taft now make Mr. Hughes Chief Jus- 
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tice insteaH of Associate Justice the appointment would 
be greeted with all the manifestations of public approval 
that followed the original nomination. There would be 
general satisfaction that this greatest of legal tribunals is 
to have as its presiding Justice a man who has demon- 
strated his fitness for any office of public trust, who has 
proved his sympathy with the Court’s best traditions and 
loftiest ideals. 


Why it is Roosevelt 
[April 12, 1916] 

“Wall Street is for Root, but I am for Hughes,” 
says Gov. Whitman, who insists that Hughes “is the only 
man who can be elected by the party.” 

Of course Wall Street is for Root, but Wall Street 
has no expectation that Root can be nominated, and it 
never allows sentiment to interfere with business. That 
is why it will take Roosevelt, and try to float him into 
the White House on a sea of money. 

Wall Street wants control of Congress. It wants con- 
trol of the Federal Reserve Board. It wants control of 
the Federal Trade Board. It wants control of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It wants control of the 
tariff-making machinery. It cannot get this through a 
Democratic Party led by Woodrow Wilson. It can get 
it through the Republican Party, and while it may ’despise 
Roosevelt personally, it is willing to accept him and sup- 
port him — and finance him. 

It might be ready to take Hughes, too, but Hughes 
is handicapped in such a way that it is almost impossible 
for him to obtain the nomination. Unlike the other candi- 
dates he can make no active fight for 'delegates. His 
judicial position forbids. He cannot announce his candi- 
dacy or discuss publicly any of the issues of the campaign. 
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While he remains on the bench his lips are sealed. He 
cannot say whether he is for or against the President’s 
foreign policies, whether he is for or against prepared- 
ness, whether he is for or against more tariffs. He can 
say nothing. 

Nor can he permit -his friends to interpret his attitude 
toward the issues of the campaign, or to solicit support 
in his behalf, or to enter into any bargain for delegates. 

Any other candidate could accept the nomination in 
the end of a long and bitter contest. Hughes could not. 
If he were nominated by acclamation as the unanimous 
choice of his party in a convention that gave free expres- 
sion to the sentiment of the Republican voters, then he 
could honorably accept. No charge could be made that 
he had dragged the United States Supreme Court into 
the mire of politics. Mr. Choate’s warning would have 
no force. 

But Hughes cannot get the nomination under such 
conditions. The “favorite sons” might deliver their dele- 
gates to him. The Old Guard might take him as a choice 
of evils. Wall Street might decree that he was “safe 
and sane.” But the Roosevelt elements in the convention 
would never vote for Hughes. Roosevelt would never 
permit them to vote for Hughes, and if Hughes were 
by chance nominated, Roosevelt would find an excuse to 
run against the man whom he refers to in private con- 
versation as “that Baptist hypocrite.” 

So far as Hughes is concerned, the cards are stacked 
and the Roosevelt crowd will make sure that the nomina- 
tion never comes to him on the terms in which he, as 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, can acquiesce. 
If Hughes were ready, like Roosevelt, to take the nomi- 
nation on any terms, in any circumstances, on any plat- 
form and by any arrangement, he might control the con- 
vention, but that kind of Hughes, fortunately, does not 
exist. 
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The Governor is undoubte’dly sincere in his champion- 
ship of the Hughes candidacy, but we have too much 
respect for his political intelligence to think that he be- 
lieves Hughes can be nominated on terms that make ac- 
ceptance possible. For practical purposes the contest is 
narrowing down to Root and Roosevelt. And it is need- 
less to tell the Governor what that means. The fact of 
the matter is that the Republicans manufactured a crooked 
and fraudulent issue by their partisan attacks on the 
President’s foreign policy, and Roosevelt promptly stole 
the issue. He has it and they cannot take it away from 
him. If they want to use it in the campaign they must 
come to him. They will. 



CHAPTER Vn 


THE MONEY POWER 

'' I 'HE power of vast wealth, especially when invested 
in public service corporations or industries seeking 
national subvention, to corrupt political decisions and not 
seldom to fleece the investing public, reached its height 
in the years covered by Mr. Cobb’s editorship. The 
passage of public service acts by the States greatly lessened 
one form of financial exploitation against the general in- 
terest. The War taught the nation that its railroads 
were essential agents of transportation that could not be 
permitted to operate in the old lavish ways; and the part 
the Government then took in managing the railroad and 
steamship corporations so as best to serve the national 
purpose has altered the public feeling upon the railroad 
problem in general. The railroads have fewer political 
enemies; and there are probably many more people who 
have become converted to nationalization. The reception 
of the Storrow plan for the New England States is an 
astonishing evidence of the growth of sentiment in favor 
of public administration of railroads in a section of the 
country commonly considered most conservative; the 
regional groupings of lines '.contemplated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will if successfully carried out end 
the old days of alternating cut-throat competition and 
pooling agreements to “charge what the trafiBc will bear.” 
If warnings are needed of what might again happen under 
ownership too little restricted they may be found in these 
discussions of past abuses. 
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THE MONEY POWER 

One-Man Power 
'[February 7, 1910] 

The life-insurance scandals, with the resulting investi- 
gation and legislation, checked the development of one- 
man power in the control and exploitation of the great 
New York companies. If it was dangerous to permit 
reckless financiers to use the resources of these corpora- 
tions in their own daring adventures, as it certainly was, 
there can be no doubt that one man’s dominant influence 
in the wider field of banking, transportation and industry 
as well as in insurance is even more to be feared. 

Stock-gambling was at the bottom of the fight between 
Ryan and Harriman for the control of the Equitable. 
They wanted to use its accumulated millions in their pri- 
vate enterprises. They coveted its rich and persistent 
revenues. A splendid fund devoted to safeguarding the 
welfare of hundreds of thousands of homes was in their 
eyes of use primarily in promoting selfish ends in extend- 
ing personal power. 

The one-man idea was responsible also for the loot 
of the Metropolitan traction system, for the gigantic com- 
bine of all the local transportation facilities in Manhattan, 
for the millions of watered securities that have been 
dumped upon the public, for the accompanying ineflSciency 
of service and for the bankruptcies and receiverships 
which seem to have no end. As in the case of the contest 
over the Equitable, the Ryan coterie acted here in com- 
plete defiance of public rights and with a greed which 
has had few parallels. Such safeguards as were supposed 
to have been thrown about the interests of the people 
proved to be almost valueless. What was not accom- 
plished by mere might was made easy by the acts of 
dummy directors and other confederates. 

In the face of these impressive examples of the ruth- 
lessness of one-man power there has grown of late eve« 
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a greater personal dominion of the financial world. By 
purchase) by combination and by community of interest, 
there is now a J. P. Morgan power which, embracing 
banking and trust, insurance, industrial and transportation 
companies, controls or influences capital amounting to 
more than six thousand millions of dollars. It is not 
necessary to say that this power is abused to maintain the 
assertion that its exercise is altogether too great a re- 
sponsibility for any individual, no matter how good or 
how able. Conservatively estimated, with no account of 
corporations in which this one man is only moderately 
or sympathetically interested and with no reference to 
the four Morgan banking-houses of New York, London, 
Paris and Philadelphia, the principal Morganized or 
partly Morganized institutions to date are as follows: 

Life Insurance Companies 


Assets 

Equitable Life Assurance Society $462,000,000 

New York Life Insurance Company 557,000,000 


$1,019,000,000 


Banks and Trust Companies 


Resources 

First National Bank. $139,600,000 

National Bank of Commerce 226,500,000 

Mercantile Trust Company 68,475,000 

Equitable Trust Company 62,800,000 

Guaranty Trust Company 38,960,000 

Astor Trust Company 15,200,000 

Bankers Trust Company 53,900,000 

Chase National Bank 107,280,000 

Mechanics National Bank 51,360,000 

National Copper Bank 40,300,000 

Liberty National Bank. 24,700,000 

Fifth Avenue Trust Company 19,100,000 

Standard Trust Company.. 18,450,000 


$917,625,000 
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Industrials 

Stocks Bonds 

U. S. Steel Corporation $868,809,000 $593,231,000 

Haggin-Morgan Peruvian Copper 

Mines 25,000,000 

United Dry Goods Co 51,000,000 

International Harvester Co. 120,000,000 


$i ,064,809,000 $593,23 1 ,000 

1,064,809,000 


$1,658,040,000 


Railroad and Transportation Companies 


Southern Railway 

International Mercantile Marine. . 

Northern Pacific 

Great Northern 

Reading Co. 

Central R.R. of N. J 

Lehigh Valley R.R 

N. Y., N. H. and H 

Boston and Maine... 

Hocking Valley Ry..... 

ChL, G. W. R.R 

Hudson and Manhattan R.R 

N. Y. Ont. and W. R.R 


Stocks 

Bonds 

$i 79,900,000 

$228,701,000 

120,000,000 

72,684,000 

247*905 »ooo 

282,499,000 

275,129,000 

97 , 955.000 

140,000,000 

106,654,000 

27,436,000 

52,851,000 

40,441,000 

81,639,00a 

100,000,000 

56,849*000 

31,394,000 

30,373.000 

26,000,000 

19,912,000 

57 ,oi 5 ,cxx) 

28,000,000 

50,000,000 

57,920,000 

58,113,000 

27,173.000 


$1,353,333,000 $1,143,210,000 
1,353,333,000 


$2,496,543,000 


Miscellaneous Companies 


Anglo-American Nitrate Syndicate in Chili $12,500,000 

North American Company 29,779,000 


$42,279,000 
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Railroads, etc. $2,496,543,000 

Industrials 1,658,040,000 

Banks, etc. 917.625,000 

Life-insurance companies I >01 9,OCX5,OCX> 

Miscellaneous companies 42,279^000 


Grand Total $4,133,487,000 


Not all of these companies are under the jurisdiction 
of the State of New York, but the Stock Exchange, where, 
in the guise of the Money Trust, they operate always 
daringly and sometimes disastrously, is clearly within the 
control of that commonwealth and may be brought within 
Its regulating influence whenever the representatives of 
he people shall so elect. 

A Money Trust is likely not only to make common 
•ause with all other trusts but it may be tempted to subju- 
gate business and industry in many branches. Dictating 
nterest rates, it can make money cheap or dear. Con- 
rolling huge resources, it can, if it will, interfere with 
he natural course of markets and of distribution, manipu- 
ate bank reserves, 'establish confidence or destroy it, en- 
;ourage new enterprises or blast them, and by vicious 
issaults upon credit create panic among the people and 
nenace the Government itself. Good times or hard times, 
prosperity or ruin, inflation or contraction, for many 
people, all He in the hoUow of its plutocratic hand. Where 
shall this Morganizing end? 

While the Money Trust is In part to blame for un- 
checked stock-manufacturing and stock-gambling, it is 
probable that the Money Trust exists chiefly on account 
of the possibilities that lie in the highly productive orgies 
of Wall Street. That is the stage upon which the latest 
expression of one-man power finds its most alluring activi- 
ties. If the special privileges which the law has thrown 
about the Stock Exchange were repealed; if gambling 
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there and usury there were treated as they are elsewhere; 
if wash sales and other dishonest tricks by brokers were 
punished, and if banks subject to State control were held 
to a stricter account for their misuse of depositors’ money, 
even the Money Trust, bowing to the will of one far- 
seeing and far-reaching man, would be shorn of much of 
its capacity for mischief. 

To these ends Gov. Hughes can contribute powerfully 
by urging upon the Legislature the adoption of the alter- 
native recommendation of the Wall Street commission 
that the Stock Exchange be incorporated and subjected to 
State authority and supervision. With State power as- 
serted, one-man power must decline. With State super- 
vision in force, the more manifest evils of stock-gambling, 
stock-watering and the defenses which have been thrown 
about them must disappear. 

The Morganized plutocracy presumes upon the in- 
difference and the Inefficiency of the State. It undertakes 
to dictate in finance, in industry and in government. To 
meet and defeat this assumption there must be an impres- 
sive assertion of popular authority, so energetic as to 
command respect and so just and wise as to disarm reason- 
able criticism. 


J. PiERPONT Morgan 
[April I, 1913] 

Financial feudalism died in the United States when 
Woodrow Wilson took the oath of office as President. 
Now comes the death of J. Pierpont Morgan, who was 
the most commanding figure in that feudalism. 

He was the last of his line. There will not be another 
J. Pierpont Morgan. Never again will such power as 
Mr. Morgan exerted over money and credit and pros- 
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perity be concentrated in the hands of a single individual. 
Never again will conditions of government make it pos- 
sible for any financier to bestride the country like a 
Colossus. 

Even Mr. Morgan waited until he was nearly sixty 
for the opportunities that made him a master of money. 
These opportunities were finally achieved through part- 
nership with government. After the triumph of Han- 
naism in 1896 this country was given over to Wall Street 
to be exploited like a conquered province. The welfare 
of Wall Street was made the national welfare. The law 
of the Stock Exchange became the law of the land, all 
statutes to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Out of the welter of politics and plutocracy emerged 
J. Pierpont Morgan, who was known nationally only by 
his operations as a gold-broker for the Cleveland Admin- 
istration. Having greater force, greater character, 
greater intellect and greater vitality than any other man 
in Wall Street he naturally became the leader, and he 
remained the leader. No other banker or financier knew 
so well what he wanted to do or how to do it. None 
other could command the kind of confidence that Mr. 
Morgan could command. Mr. Morgan did not always 
see far, but he saw further than anybody else in Wall 
Street, and in the realms of the blind the one-eyed man 
is king. 

What Mr. Morgan knew was that this Is a country 
of almost inexhaustible resources, and that the industry 
and ingenuity and productiveness of the American people 
are well-nigh inexhaustible. He believed in them, and 
believed in them sincerely. It was a form of patriotism 
with him, and a very intense patriotism. He believed in 
the United States, just as he believed that power belonged 
to him who could seize it and use it. 

In all of Mr. Morgan’s great operations he worked 
in partnership with government. He was no gigantic 
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figure stalking alone in gloomy solitude. His first great 
bond operations were under the auspices of the Cleveland 
Administration. His organization of the Steel Trust was 
viewed sympathetically by a McKinley Administration 
that nullified the Sherman law for his benefit. When he 
performed the herculean labors that stopped the Roose- 
velt panic in 1907 he did it with money from the United 
States Treasury. When government forsook him, as in 
the Northern Securities case, he failed. When it con- 
fronted him, as in the Money Trust investigation, it shat- 
tered his strength. 

The great interlocking system of banks, industries and 
credit which he did so much to create could exist only by 
the favor of government. On the industrial side this 
system capitalized the failure of the National Govern- 
ment to enforce the Sherman law and the failure of the 
State Governments to safeguard the organization of cor- 
porations. On the financial side it capitalized the cur- 
rency and banking laws which centralized all the free 
money in New York, and the insurance laws which placed 
the savings of the American people at the bidding of high 
finance. It was Mr. Morgan who consolidated and uni- 
fied this financial oligarchy. 

If mere money is to have a free hand in exploiting 
a country, this country was fortunate indeed in having 
J. Pierpont Morgan at the head of its unofficial financial 
system. No man clothed with irresponsible, autocratic 
power could be expected to wield it more honorably or 
ably or patriotically than he. But the system itself is 
impossible. No free people could long tolerate it and 
remain a free people. 

Mr. Morgan should be regarded, perhaps, as a link 
between the financial barbarism of the Gould-Fisk regime, 
and the financial democracy which is the next great prom- 
ise of the Republic. A halt has already come in the 
business of exploitation. Even Mr. Morgan’s power was 
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rapidly waning as government came more and more to 
assert its sovereignty over plutocracy. The system which 
he built up with so much skill and effort is doomed to 
crumble. The Morgan empire is one that the satraps 
cannot govern and will not be permitted to govern. In 
time little will remain except the feeling of bewilderment 
that a self-ruling people should ever have allowed one 
man to wield so much power for good or evil over their 
prosperity and general welfare, however much ability and 
strength and genius that man possessed. 

A Chapter of Financial Infamy 
[February i, 1914] 

The World today undertakes to show what becomes 
of the $12,000,000 of money belonging to the stockhold- 
ers of the New Haven which according to Chairman 
Prouty of the Interstate Commerce Commission “vanished 
into the air.” 

Needless to say, this money did not vanish “into the 
air.” It vanished into the coffers of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. It was taken out of the treasury of the New Haven 
by Mr. Morgan and his associates to recompense J. P. 
Morgan & Co. for loans they had made practically with- 
out security to a dummy corporation organized to conceal 
various financial manipulations in connection with the con- 
struction of the Westchester road. Even the exposure 
of the life insurance corruption revealed no more cold- 
blooded piece of Wall Street piracy than the transaction 
whose scaly history is printed elsewhere in today’s issue 
of The World. ^ 

Whoever wishes to know how the stockholders of a 
great railroad company can be swindled, robbed and 
mined by the process of law is invited to study carefully 
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the steps by which the Westchester road was unloaded 
upon the unfortunate New Haven after President Mellen 
had informed the New Haven directors that the West- 
chester stock was worth “about ten cents a pound.” Who- 
ever wishes to understand the cold, calculated villainy by 
which the New Haven has been bled white and its help- 
less stockholders cheated of the dividends which represent 
the only means of support that thousands of them have, 
is invited to study this chronicle of “high finance” to the 
last, least line. 

If J. P. Morgan and his associates had gone into 
the offices of the New Haven and blown open the safe 
and stuffed these millions into their pockets, they 
would have been guilty of burglary. But what a burglar 
might have done personally and defiantly they accom- 
plished by stealth and cunning. In the long run, the N ew 
Haven would have been "better off if they had stolen this 
rnoney outright from its safe, for then it would not have 
been saddled with the continuing burden of the West- 
chester which is a steady drain upon its resources. 

Thousands of men are in jail for offenses against 
society which are picayunish in comparison with this stu- 
pendous achievement in respectable robbery. It would 
be bad enough if the Westchester transaction stood by 
itself; but it is only one link in a long chain of financial 
infamy by which one of the largest railroad systems in 
the country was sold into slavery. 

Mr. Morgan is dead, but his estate is not dead. His 
executors still hold the tainted profits that were acquired 
in this transaction, and the courts are open to the New 
Haven stockholders to sue for restitution. Mr. Morgan 
is beyond the reach of the law, but his associates, who 
are stiU living, are not beyond the reach of the law. Guilt 
in their case is still personal and if they cannot be punished 
under any State statute for the grosser offenses, these 
offenses were nevertheless part of the Eolation of the 
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Sherman Anti-Trust law to which the New Haven as a 
corporation has confessed. Whatever measure of mercy 
and immunity is shown toward the corporation there 
should be neither mercy nor immunity for directors who 
participated in the colossal swindles by which the New 
Haven has been brought to the verge of bankruptcy. 
Here is the time, place and occasion for the Wilson 
administration to erect its gibbet of shame and prove again 
that the criminal statutes of the United States know 
neither rich nor poor. 

There can be no ^^Constitution of peace’ with Piracy 
and Plunder. 


The End of a Myth 
[June 7, 1914] 

Out of the welter of New Haven corruption one 
great fact stands unchallenged — the J. Pierpont Morgan 
theory of finance is as dead as the Mark Hanna theory 
of government. Neither can be resurrected. 

From 1896 to 1912 may be termed the Age of Myth 
in American history. This Myth was .economic and 
financial. Certain men in Wall Street, chief of whom was 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan, conceived the idea that they 
could organize, combine and capitalize the industrial life 
of the American people into a vast monopoly which they 
would control and exploit for their own profit. In the 
midst of a political republic they purposed to erect a 
Roman empire of finance which should not only govern 
money and industry and transportation, but should govern 
Government. 

In order to carry out their program it was necessary 
:hat they should have a powerful political agent in sym- 
Dathy with their plans and purposes. This agent they 
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had found in Mark Hanna. The free silver craze had 
not only put the Republican party in possession of the 
Federal Government but it had put Mark Hanna in 
possession of the Republican party. 

Mr. Hanna and Mr. Morgan both believed that the 
country should be governed by property and that the 
power over both property and Government should be 
centralized. Mr. Hanna knew how to turn money into 
government. Mr. Morgan knew how to turn govern- 
ment into money. The partnership was perfect for its 
purposes. Only one thing was forgotten — the American 
people. Apparently, it never occurred to either Mr. 
Hanna or Mr. Morgan that the things they set out to do 
were contrary to all the experience and traditions of the 
English-speaking races. 

Hannaism died a lingering death, but it died, root, 
branch and twig. With the election of Woodrow Wilson 
to the Presidency in 1912 the last spark of life had van- 
ished. Outside of the select circles of Privilege there 
were no mourners. The American voters of all parties 
by practically unanimous consent, had decreed that they 
would not tolerate an administration of Government by 
the brute force of money. 

Morganisrn had received its death blow long before 
Hannaism expired, but it held on during Mr. Morgan’s 
lifetime. The superstition still prevailed in Wall Street 
that there could be a Superman of Finance who was not 
only omnipotent but infallible and omniscient. That 
superstition has been exploded once for all by the New 
Haven investigation. In spite of his mastery of banking, 
his great financial reputation and his domination over his 
associates, Mr. Morgan accomplished about the same re- 
sults for the New Haven that a couple of crooked stock 
jobbers once accomplished for the Erie. When it came 
to the actual management of a vast transportation prop- 
erty, Mr. Morgan proved to have about as much talent 
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and judgment as Jim Fisk or Jay Gould. Any division 
superintendent on the New Haven would have been a 
wiser and better guardian of the property. 

This came about not because Mr. Morgan was calcu- 
latingly corrupt like Fisk and Gould, but because he was 
trying to do something that could not be done. The more 
he tried to do it the deeper he floundered, until eventually 
he had dragged one of the richest railroad properties in 
the world into the quicksands of bankruptcy. 

Mr. Morgan was essentially a banker, and no great 
railroad system was ever built up by a banker. No great 
railroad system was ever successfully operated by a 
banker. Bankers may be useful in floating railroad securU 
ties, but the floating of securities is only incidental to the 
main purposes of a railroad, however vital it is to the 
main purposes of a banker. 

But the wreck of the New Haven is not due merely 
to the fact that the board of directors was dominated by 
Mr. Morgan and that Mr. Morgan was a banker with 
a myriad of different interests. It was due to the fact 
that Mr. Morgan’s theory of monopoly was fundamen- 
tally and radically unsound. To achieve such monopoly, 
meant a reckless and scandalous expenditure of money 
that no corporation could maintain. It meant as well the 
'debauching of public opinion, the corruption of govern- 
ment, the suppression of all the political and economic 
instincts of 100,000,000 people and a permanent defiance 
of the laws of the United States. Only a generation of 
Wall Street Bourbons could have believed it possible or 
have known so little about the American people as to 
think they would permit it. 

Mr. Morgan’s structure of monopoly began to 
crumble rapidly with the life insurance investigation. The 
New Haven investigation leaves it in ruins. The mon- 
opoly madness is ended. 

Other masterful political corruptionists may arise, but 
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there will be no other Mark Hanna. The laws governing 
campaign contributions and the laws regulating nomina- 
tions and elections have made a revival of Hannaism 
impossible. Other masterful financiers may arise in Wall 
Street, but there will be no other J. Pierpont Morgan. 
The new Banking and Currency law has destroyed the 
conditions under which a Morgan was possible. 

The economic theory of monopoly has followed the 
economic theory of slavery to its grave. Both were 
tolerated for a time. Both had powerful defenders. But 
both were at war with the traditions and genius of the 
American people, and both were destroyed. The collapse 
of the New Haven marks the last attempt that will be 
made within the lifetime of this political generation at 
least to bring a rich and populous section of the United 
States under the yoke of a financial despotism. 

Mr. Morgan was a strong man in Wall Street. But 
no man is as strong as First Principles. 

New Haven Corruption 
[July 14, 1914] 

All the charges made by The World against the 
Morgan-Rockefeller domination of the New Haven Rail- 
road are substantiated and confirmed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Not since the life insurance investigation have there 
been revelations of such stupendous financial corruption. 
^‘A reasonable estimate of the loss to the New Haven 
by reason of waste arid mismanagement will amount to 
between $60,000,000 and $90,000,000.” 

As the Commission says in its report: 

The result of our research into the financial workings of 

the former management of the New Haven has been to dis- 
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dose one of the most glaring instances of misadministration 
in all the history of American railroading. 

In ten years, from June 30, 1903, the capitalization 
of the New Haven w^as increased from $93,000,000 to 
$417,000,000, an addition of $324,000,000. Of this 
increase only $120,000,000 was spent on the railroad 
itself. The other $204,000,000 “was expended for oper* 
ation outside of the railroad sphere.” As the Commis- 
sion truly says : 

The difficulties under which this railroad system has 
labored in the past are internal and wholly due to its own 
mismanagement. Its troubles have not arisen because of 
regulation by government authority. Its greatest losses and 
most costly blunders were made in attempting to circumvent 
governmental regulation and to extend its domination beyond 
limits fixed by the law. 

The fruits of this Morgan monopoly madness cannot 
better be described than in the Commission’s own words : 

This investigation has demonstrated that the monopoly 
theory of those controlling the New Haven was unsound and 
mischievous in its effects. To achieve such monopoly meant 
the reckless and scandalous expenditure of money: It meant 
the attempt to control public opinion; corruption of govern- 
ment; the attempt to pervert the political and economic in- 
stincts of the people in insolent defiance of the law. 

Through exposure of the methods of this monopoly the 
invisible government which has gone far in its efforts to 
dominate New England has been made visible. It has been 
clearly proved how public opinion was distorted ; how officials 
who were needed and could be bought were bought; how 
newspapers that could be subsidized were subsidized; how 
a college professor and publicist secretly accepted money 
from the New Haven while masking as a representative of 
a great American university and as guardian of the people; 
how agencies of information to the public were prostituted 
in order to carry out a scheme of private transportation 
monopoly imperial in its scope. 
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And what of the directors who permitted the erection 
of this colossal system of corruption? “It is inconceiv- 
able,” says the Commission, “that these wrongs would 
have gone on without interference if the members of the 
Board of Directors had been true to the faith they owed 
the stockholders.” It is likewise true, as the Commission 
asserts, that “none of the directors would have been so 
careless in the handling of his own money,” as were the 
highly respectable Morgan-Rockefeller dummies in deal- 
ing with the money of the New Haven stockholders whose 
interests they were supposed to protect and guard. 
“Criminal negligence” is a mild term with which to char- 
acterize their conduct. 

There can be no honest dissent from the conclusions 
of the Commission: 

The revelations of this record made it essential for the 
welfare of the Nation that the reckless and profligate finan- 
ciering which has blighted this great railroad system be ended, 
and that until this is fully done there will be no assurance 
that the story of the New Haven will not be told again with 
the stockholders of some other road as the victims. 

This report is an appeal for civil suits for restitution. 
It Is an appeal for criminal prosecution where the statute 
of limitations has not yet intervened. It is an appeal to 
all the agencies of law and justice that can intervene to 
use their powers to right the gigantic wrongs that have 
been committed in the name of finance and transportation. 
It is an appeal for legislation that will put the stamp of 
open criminality upon the practices which have all but 
wrecked one of the richest railroad companies in the 
world. 

This appeal should not be made in vain. 

The New Haven was looted under the personal 
auspices of men who were supposed to represent the 
loftiest financial integrity of Wall Street. It was looted 
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un3er the auspices of men who posed as the great cap- 
tains of American finance. Yet under the direction of 
Morgan and Rockefeller the New Haven shared prac- 
tically the fate of the Erie under Fisk and Gould. In 
its madness for monopoly the so-called integrity of Wall 
Street produced substantially the same results as the 
most cunning rascality of Wall Street produced a genera- 
tion ago. 

Not only that, but did the crookedness of Fisk and 
Gould ever resort to more devious ways to conceal the 
truth than that to which the respectable Morgan-Rocke- 
feller combination resorted? Let the commission tell the 
story: 


It was found in the investigation of the New Haven 
system that there were 336 subsidiary corporations, and the 
books of the New Haven road proper reflect only a small 
part of the finandal transactions of the railroad. Many of 
these subsidiary corporations served no purpose save an evil 
one. They were used to cover up transactions that would 
not bear scrutiny, and to keep from the eyes of public officials 
matters that were sought to be kept secret. 

Wall Street for months has been screaming against 
“government by Investigation.” Is Wall Street prepared 
to stand by the record of the New Haven case and to 
maintain that it is essential to the prosperity of the Ameri- 
can people that such iniquity must not be ;exposed, much 
less punished? 

Wall Street for months has been denouncing the Ad- 
ministration’s proposals for Government supervision over 
the securities of railroads, as “political control” of great 
corporations. Has political control anything more scan- 
dalous to its discredit than the. Morgan-Rockefeller con- 
trol of the New Haven? Would it be possible even in: 
(Tammany Hall to find a more devious trail of crooked- 
ness and corruption than that which the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission has been following from the offices 
of the New Haven? 

There can be no Constitution of Peace vshth men who 
practice grand larceny and call it finance. There can be 
no Constitution of Peace with men who practice burglary 
and call it business. 

The trouble with this country today is not in the poli- 
cies of the Administration. It is in the practices of men 
of wealth, education and understanding who hesitate at 
nothing to gain power and profit. Prosperity is excellent 
in itself, but there are better things than prosperity. Hon- 
esty is better. Justice is better. Liberty is better. There 
could be neither honesty nor justice nor liberty in a coun- 
try that submitted to the dictation of such a corrupt 
Plutocracy as that which has defied law, debauched gov- 
ernment, polluted public opinion, defrauded the weak and 
helpless and plundered a great property in a conspiracy 
to enthrone Monopoly. 


A Time to Act 
[November 22, 1916] 

There is no more complete grant of power under the 
Constitution than that which authorizes Congress “to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States.” 

It is a power that has been sparingly used, but it is 
a power that is none the less absolute. Railroad man- 
agers and railroad employees are equally mistaken if they 
think they can trifle with it. Nothing is needed to call 
it into full use except the insistent demand of a militant 
public opinion. 

It is true that Congress cannot compel individuals to 
invest their money in railroad securities; but with a guar- 
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antee of honest capitalization and honest management, 
there is little need of worry on that score. Money will 
flow almost automatically into railroad investment when- 
ever there is opportunity. 

It is true that Congress cannot compel individuals to 
work on railroads except by an exercise of military power; 
but Congress can say under what circumstances organiza- 
tions of railroad employees may quit and under what cir- 
cumstances they may not quit. They have no natural 
right of organization except as society, acting through 
Government, permits or assents to it. The privileges of 
organization may be restricted as the general welfare 
may demand. 

If it is necessary in the regulation of railroads 'engaged 
in interstate commerce to sweep away the whole fabric 
)f State control, it should be swept away. There is no 
ssue of State rights involved in the controversy, because 
he States have no rights so far as Interstate commerce' 
s concerned. They never had any rights. From the day 
he Constitution was adopted, the Interstate Commerce 
dause meant just what it means now, that the failure of 
Zongress to exert its full authority conferred no addi- 
ional authority upon the several States. 

What Mr. Bryan once happily described as “the twi-> 
ight zone” between National and State authority does 
lot exist in respect to interstate commerce except as Con- 
gress has allowed it to exist. There is no twilight zone 
hat the legislative power of the National Government 
annot obliterate whenever it chooses. 

Congress has proceeded slowly and cautiously in the 
xercise of its authority over interstate commerce and so 
ar as railroad service is concerned, the country is the 
worse off because of this delay and hesitation. The time 
has come for another long step forward in the exercise 
of these constitutional powers. That step involves the 
emancipation of the railroads from State interference, 
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the emancipation of investors from crooked financiering, 
the emancipation of the public from strikes and lockouts 
and a general reorganization of railroad traffic under 
the direction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It is a stupendous undertaking, but it ought to be done 
now. When the war is ended and the United States is 
confronted with the new industrial problems that must 
inevitably grow out of it the country ought not to be 
handicapped by an antiquated system of railroad regula- 
tion which leaves the transportation of 100,000,000 
people subject to the meddling of forty-eight State Gov- 
ernments and to the recurrent anarchy of capital and 
labor. 

The danger was never more clearly revealed than it 
has been during the last six months, and the remedy was 
never more apparent. 



CHAPTER VIII 


WOODROW WILSON 

As early as 1906 Joseph Pulitzer, in the course of 
some general instructions to his editorial writers, sug- 
gested that the United States might wisely elect as Presi- 
dent a man of the type of Dr. Eliot of Harvard, whom 
he greatly admired. “Woodrow Wilson,” he added, “of 
course also comes up to the standard, a scholar and a 
thinker.” The World sympathetically watched Mr. Wil- 
son’s fight for democracy as a college president in Prince- 
ton and his career as Governor of New Jersey; and it 
went beyond its usual course by nominating him for the 
Presidency in advance of the Baltimore Convention of 
1912. That convention, it will be remembered, adjourned 
over Sunday without a choice. Monday morning, with 
an emphasis of type display unusual in its columns, ap- 
peared in The World Mr. Cobb’s famous “No Compro- 
mise” editorial. This article had much to do with end- 
ing the deadlock by the nomination of Mr. Wilson. As 
President Mr. Wilson highly valued Mr. Cobb’s judg- 
ment and advice. The W orld was generally found in 
support of his policies and ideals. 

For President — ^Woodrow Wilson ! 

[May 30, 1912] 

Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey should be the 
Democratic candidate for President. 

178 
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That is the opinion of The World. That is the 
counsel of the New Jersey primaries. That is the logic 
of the situation. 

It is time for facts and not for theories. Judsort 
Harmon might prove a strong candidate in New York 
and Ohio, but his nomination has been rendered impos- 
sible. Champ Clark would be a hopelessly beaten candi- 
date in New York, New Jersey and Connecticut. He 
could do no better than Mr. Bryan, who has lost these 
States three times and would lose them again if nomi- 
nated. Oscar W. Underwood is of Presidential size, but 
he has been untested as a candidate in the North and is 
an unknown quantity to most of the voters. Woodrow 
Wilson alone has a record of continuing victory in the 
section in which victory is essential to Democratic suc- 
cess. 

What other Democratic candidate could poll so many 
votes in the great debatable States of the East — ^New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut? 

What other Democratic candidate, who could carry 
these States, would be so strong in the great debatable 
States of the Middle West — Ohio and Indiana? 

What other Democratic candidate could make so 
powerful an appeal to hundreds of thousands of thought- 
ful independent voters without whose support no Demo- 
cratic President can be elected? 

What other Democratic candidate could so well stem 
the rising tide of Rooseveltism, which now threatens to 
engulf representative government and republican institu- 
tions ? 

What other Democratic candidate would so fuUy 
measure up to the ideals of the sane radicals and the 
sane conservatives upon whose joint action the result of 
the election will hinge? 

The World hitherto has withheld Its active support 
from all candidates. It advocated an open convention at 
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Baltimore, and advised its Democratic friends to await 
the action of the Republicans at Chicago. The open 
convention is assured. The measure of all the candidates 
has been taken. The situation is clarified and further 
delay is unnecessary. 

Like a twentieth-century Genghis Khan, Theodora 
Roosevelt, with his horde of prairie Populists and Wall 
Street socialists, is sweeping down upon the Republican 
National Convention. Mr. Taft seems as powerless to 
check him as the degenerate Romans were to check the 
descent of the Goths and the Vandals. The historic 
party of Lincoln and Seward and Chase and Sumner and 
Conlding and Chandler and Blaine and Garfield and 
Harrison and Sherman and McKinley is apparently in the 
death throes. This is the twilight of the gods and the 
Democratic party must rise not only to its opportunity 
but to its responsibility. 

How can it do its duty better than to match sanity 
against lunacy; statesmanship against demagogy; the his- 
torian against the Rough Rider; the educator of public 
opinion against the debaucher of public opinion; the first 
term against the third term; the tariff-reformer against 
the stand-patter; the man who would prosecute trust 
magnates against the man who protects trust magnates; 
the man with clean hands against the man who draws his 
campaign fund from Wall Street; the supporter of con- 
stitutional government against the champion of personal 
government; law against lawlessness; Americanism 
against Mexicanism; the Republic against the dictator- 
ship? 

Who better represents these issues than Woodrow 
Wilson? Who is better qualified than Woodrow Wilson 
to appeal to the intelligence and common sense of the 
American people against the most cunning and adroit 
demagogue that modem civilization has produced since 
Napoleon III? 
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Who would stand a better chance of election in this 
great national crisis ? 

Let us look at the facts : 

It will require 266 electoral votes to elect a Presi- 
dent. The so-called Southern States, including Maryland 
and Missouri, have 175 votes. Assuming that Arizona 
will go Democratic too, practically any Democratic can- 
didate for President can count on 178 electoral votes. But 
88 more are necessary to victory. Where can these 88 
be found? 

It is folly to look for them west of the Mississippi 
River. The West is in the midst of another revival of 
Populism. In Theodore Roosevelt it has found a new 
substitute for its gospel of free silver. He is the political 
reincarnation of James B. Weaver, Mary E. Lease, Jerry 
Simpson and Peffer. He is the heaven-born ratio of 
1 6 to I in a still more fascinating form. It is idle to think 
that any Democrat could appeal to the West against 
Roosevelt. It is idle to think that anybody who is not a 
far more masterful and dangerous demagogue than 
Roosevelt could command the support of the Populists! 
who now call themselves Republican Progressives. 

During Gov. Wilson’s public career. The World has 
been compelled to take issue with him on many questions. 
We regarded with grave misgiving his sudden conversion 
to the initiative and referendum, reversing the principles 
of a life-time. We regretted his apparent disposition to 
imitate Mr. Bryan’s sweeping charge against the so-called 
Money Trust without supporting these charges with facts 
and specifications. We regretted his long campaign tours, 
his too eager chase after the nomination, and certain 
symptoms of instability which threatened to weaken his 
public usefulness. We have not hesitated to warn him 
when we thought he was going astray, and shall not hesi- 
tate to do so again in the future. 

But Gov. Wilson’s elements of weakness are vastly 
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overbalance'd by his elements of strength. He has proved 
his political courage and his fearlessness. He has proved 
himself sound on tariff reform. He has proved himself 
sound on the Sherman law. He has proved himself sound 
on corporation control. He has proved himself sound 
against government by Wall Street plutocracy. He has 
proved himself sound on the independence of the judi- 
ciary. He has proved himself sound on the fundamental 
principles of constitutional government. He has proved 
that he is mstinctively and temperamentally a Democrat. 
He has proved himself a free man who cannot be bull- 
dozed by bosses or influenced against his convictions even 
by his personal friends. That is the sort of man who 
ought to be President. 

Gov. Wilson has had more public experience than 
Grover Cleveland had when he was elected President, 
He is better known to the rank and file of the party than 
Samuel J. Tilden was when he was nominated for Presi- 
dent. The World, believes that he would be a progressive 
constitutional President whom the American people could 
trust and for whom they would never have cause to 
apologize. 

We appeal to all Democrats to consider this matter 
soberly and thoughtfully and without prejudice. We ap- 
peal to the delegates to the Democratic National Con- 
vention to be swayed by no considerations except those of 
principle and the public welfare. We appeal to Mr. 
Bryan to throw his great political influence upon the side 
of Gov. Wilson arid aid the Democratic party to meet 
adequately this great crisis in the Nation’s history. He 
h^s the most brilliant opportunity for disinterested, patri- 
otic leadership that has come to any American in this 
generation, and he has before him in Theodore Roosevelt 
a striking example of the meaning of ruthless and unyield- 
ing ambition. 

It is not in behalf of Woodrow Wilson that The. 
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World urges his nomination. It is not merely in behalf 
of the Democratic party as a party. It is in behalf of 
the American people. It is in behalf of American insti- 
tutions. It is in behalf of the Republic. It is in behalf 
of the Nation that is now confronted with the gravest 
menace that it has faced since the obliteration of human 
slavery and the overthrow of secession. 


Wilson — No Compromise with Ryan and Murphy! 

[July I, 1912] 

It is too late to talk compromise at Baltimore. 

Ryanism and Murphyism have created an issue that 
makes the nomination of Woodrow Wilson a matter of 
Democratic life or death. 

To compromise now is for the Democratic National 
Convention to surrender to Thomas F. Ryan. 

To compromise now is for the Democratic National 
Convention to surrender to August Belmont. 

To compromise now is for the Democratic National 
Convention to surrender to Charles F. Murphy. 

To compromise now is for the Democratic National 
Convention to surrender to Wall Street. 

To compromise now is for the Democratic National 
Convention to surrender to Tammany Hall. 

To compromise now is to send a Democratic ticket 
into the campaign shackled to bossism and plutocracy. 

To compromise now is to give Theodore Roosevelt 
the supreme issue that he needs. 

Compromise was possible until the Ryan-Murphy con- 
spiracy was fully revealed and the Tammany boss carried 
out the terms of his bargain with the Clark managers by 
throwing New York’s ninety votes to Champ Clark. 
Compromise was possible until Mr. Bryan was compelled 
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by the inexorable logic of events to repudiate Champ 
Clark’s candidacy and vote for Woodrow Wilson. Com- 
promise was possible until it became apparent to every 
intelligent man that the Ryan-Murphy-Belmont-Hearst 
coalition had set out to strangle progressive Democracy, 
destroy Mr. Bryan politically and prevent the nomination 
of Woodrow Wilson at any cost. 

Compromise is no longer possible. There can be no 
Democratic harmony, there can be no Democratic unity, 
there can be no Democratic integrity, until the convention 
overwhelms this shameful alliance between corrupt finance 
and corrupt politics. 

It is the duty of Mr. Bryan to stand fast in his sup- 
port of Gov. Wilson, and it is the duty of true Democrats 
to stand fast in their support of Mr. Bryan. Whatever 
their differences with him in the past, he is fighting today 
the battle of honest Democracy, he is fighting the battle 
of the American people, and he is fighting it manfully and 
magnificently. 

The Ryan-Murphy coalition will now accept anybody 
except Wilson. If the convention yields to the plea for 
a compromise candidate, it will be a Ryan-Murphy vic- 
tory. 

A thousand Roosevelt orators will be thundering from 
the stump their denunciation of Democracy’s surrender 
to Wall Street. 

A thousand Taft orators will be thundering from the 
stump their denunciation of Democracy’s surrender to 
Wall Street. 

The Issue that is vital to Roosevelt’s campaign for a 
third term will come to his hand ready made. The Demo- 
cratic party might as well retire from the contest as to 
go before the country with the Ryan-Murphy taint upon 
its ticket. 

This is no longer a question of Woodrow Wilson’s 
political strength, great as that is. It is no longer a ques- 
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tion of his ability, undeniable as that is. It is no longer 
a question of his availability, self-evident as that is. Ryan 
and Murphy have left honest Democrats no choice. Ryan 
and Murphy have left honest Democrats no alternative. 
Ryan and Murphy have made Wilson’s nomination the 
crucial test of the Democratic party’s fitness to live. 

As Stephen A. Douglas once said, “There can be no 
neutrals in this war — only patriots or traitors.” 


A New Birth of Freedom 
[July 1912] 

The nomination of Woodrow Wilson for President 
means a new Democracy. It means a new epoch in 
American self-government. 

The Democratic party at last has broken its shackles. 
It has emancipated itself. It has rehabilitated itself in 
power and principle. It has turned its face to the rising 
sun, to re-establish the faith of the American people in 
their own institutions. 

Woodrow Wilson will be the next President of the 
United States. But he will be more than that. He will 
be the first President of the United States in a generation 
to go into office owing favors to nobody except the Ameri- > 
can people and under obligation to nothing except the 
general welfare. 

No political boss brought about his nomination. No 
political machine carried his candidacy to victory. No 
coterie of Wall Street financiers provided the money to 
finance his campaign. He has no debt to pay to corrupt 
politics or to corrupt business. He was nominated by 
the irresistible force of public opinion, and by that alone. 
He stands before the country a free man. 

The American people have set out to regain posses- 
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sion of their government, an3 Woo'drow Wilson was 
nominated for President because he embodies that issue. 
The bosses and the plutocrats who tried to prevent his 
nomination were beaten by the power of the people, and 
the power that nominated him is the power that will elect 
him. 

With Woodrow Wilson as the Democratic candidate 
for President it makes no difference what Roosevelt does. 
It makes no difference how many third parties he or- 
ganizes. Progressive Democrats and progressive Repub- 
licans now have a candidate of their own. The contest 
between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft is now a contest 
for the control of the Republican organization, and noth- 
ing more. The menace of a third term no longer hangs 
over the country. The menace of personal government 
no longer threatens American institutions. The United 
States is not to be Mexicanized. It is to be re-Ameri- 
canized. 

It is because Gov. Wilson represents this vital prin- 
ciple that The World so persistently urged his nomination. 
It is because Gov. Wilson represents this principle that 
the opposition within the party was forced to surrender. 
It is because Gov. Wilson represents this principle that he 
will be triumphantly elected in November. Such a man 
is imperatively needed, and the American people, true 
to their traditions in every crisis, have again found him. 

Gov. Wilson’s nomination means that the rule of the 
boss is over. It means that the partnership between cor- 
rupt politics and corrupt business in national politics is 
forcibly dissolved. It means that the old regime of pro- 
tection to Privilege and Plutocracy is on the scaffold. It 
means that the old gods are dead. 

The United States is back to the benediction pro- 
nounced by Abraham Lincoln on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg — “that this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the people, by 
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the people and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth." 


A Speech That Will Live 
[August 8, 1912] 

Woodrow Wilson’s speech of acceptance is the 
ablest, clearest, sanest statement of high public purpose 
this country has known in a generation. 

Without passion, without invective, without abuse, 
without partisan bitterness, without ’denunciation, without 
egotism, without demagogy, he has driven straight to the 
heart of the supreme issue of American institutions — the 
partnership between Government and Privilege. 

Every great conflict within the lifetime of the Republic 
has hinged upon this one question. Every great reform 
marking a milestone in the political progress of the 
American people has forced the dissolution of such a 
partnership. 

Federalism was destroyed under the leadership of 
Jefferson because Federalism had become a partnership 
between the Government and a small class of property- 
owners. 

The Democratic party swept into power under Jack- 
son because the Government had entered into partnership 
with the United States Bank and its financial allies. 

Under Lincoln the Republican party obliterated the 
partnership of Government and slave-owners in “the 
mightiest struggle and the most glorious victory as yet 
recorded in human annals.” 

It was the Government’s partnership with a shameless 
plutocracy which rehabilitated the Democratic party un- 
der the leadership of Tilden. Because of the Govern- 
ment’s long partnership with Privilege under the McKin- 
ley, Roosevelt and Taft Administrations we are face to 
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face with the old issue in a new form. Again we have 
what Gov. Wilson rightly describes as “an awakened Na- 
tion impatient of partisan make-believe.” 

Of all the candidates for President, Woodrow Wilson 
alone meets this issue frankly and sincerely. The Re- 
publican party under Mr. Taft still holds to its ancient 
partnership with the beneficiaries of extortionate tariffs. 
The Progressive party under Mr. Roosevelt frankly pur- 
pose to maintain a perpetual partnership between the Gov- 
ernment and the trusts. But the Democratic party under 
Woodrow Wilson has set forth to re-establish a partner- 
ship between the Government and the People, and this 
is the one adequate solution of the whole problem. 

It applies to every issue of the campaign, as Gov. 
Wilson shows in his speech of acceptance; to the tariff, 
to the trusts, to the high cost of living, to the money 
power, to campaign funds, to currency reforrn, to con- 
servation, to representative government in all its forms. 
It can all be brought about without the change of a single 
syllable of the Organic Law, without the overturning of 
a single institution handed down to us by the Fathers for 
the perpetuation of a free Nation. 

The tariff is not merely a political matter or an eco- 
nomic matter. It is also a question of morals. It is one 
thing when the Government maintains tariffs to encour- 
age industry. It is quite another thing when industry 
maintains tariffs to debauch Government and oppress the 
people. As Gov. Wilson says: “Tariff schedules have 
been made up for the purpose of keeping as large a num- 
ber as possible of rich and influential manufacturers in 
good humor with the Republican party, which desired 
their financial support.” This is the beginning and the 
end of it. The Republican party for a generation has 
been selling tariff schedules for campaign contributions 
and it is powerless to dissolve the partnership that it has 
created. 
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This partnership can now be destroyed only by im- 
mediate revision “downward and unhesitatingly down- 
ward,” beginning “with the schedules which have been 
used most obviously to kill competition and to raise prices 
in the United States arbitrarily,” and extending to “every 
item in every schedule which affords any opportunity for 
monopoly, for special advantage to limited groups of 
beneficiaries or for subsidized control of any kind in the 
markets or enterprises of the country.” 

That Is tariff reform without Ifs, ands or buts. That 
Is tariff reform about which there can be no honest parti- 
san difference. That is tariff reform in the interests of 
the people and not of the contributors to the campaign 
fund. That is Government in partnership with Pri\filege. 

The same vicious system that is responsible for tariff 
extortion Is largely responsible for the high cost of living. 
“The high cost of living is arranged by private under 
standing," as Gov. Wilson truly says. The same vicious 
system is responsible for the trusts and for all the evils 
that they represent. “The trusts do not belong to the 
period of infant industries.” On the contrary, “they be- 
long to a very recent and sophisticated age when men 
knew what they wanted and knew how to get it by the 
favor of Government.” 

The same vicious system Is responsible for the so- 
called money power; for “the vast confederacies” of 
banks and railroads and express companies and insurance 
companies and manufacturing companies, all banded to- 
gether by small and closely related boards of directors. 
“There is nothing Illegal about these confederacies” 
which are now “part of our problem.” They have never 
wanted anything from the Government except immunity 
from interference, and they know how to get that. 

And so the story runs. There is not a vital issue con- 
fronting the country that does not go back to this alliance 
between Government and Privilege. There is not an 
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issue, however compIicateH, that cannot be settled by what 
Gov. Wilson calls “the rule of justice and right.” There 
is not an issue that cannot be disposed of by what he calls 
“an unentangled Government, a Government that cannot 
be used for private purposes, either in the field of busi- 
ness or in the field of politics; a Government that will not 
tolerate the use of the organization of a great party to 
serve the personal aims and ambitions of any individual, 
and that will not permit legislation to be employed to 
further any private interest.” 

The spirit of this speech Is the spirit of the preamble 
of the Constitution. “To form a more perfect Union” 
by 'dissolving the private partnerships with Government 
w’hich lead to ’disunion. “To establish justice” by destroy- 
ing the Government favoritism that is the essence of 
injustice. “To insure ‘domestic tranquillity” by obliterat- 
ing the special privileges that are an incitement to revolt. 
‘To provide for the common defense” by strengthening 
the faith of the people in the integrity of their institutions. 
“To promote the general welfare” by keeping the door 
of opportunity open to all. “The Republic is opportun- 
ity,” said Garfield. When it ceases to be opportunity we 
shall no longer have a Republic. 

It is the high mission of Woodrow Wilson to be the 
leader of the American people In this contest to regain 
possession of their own institutions. Many candidates 
have rendered lip-service to the sentiments which he 
utters, but the vitalizing element is his own character and 
his own record of public service. As Governor of New 
Jersey he has made his deeds square with his words. As 
President of the United States, owing his nomination 
wholly to the favor of the people and election wholly to 
the favor of the people, who can doubt he will again 
make his deeds square with his words? 

Whoever reads Gov. Wilson’s speech in the expecta- 
tion of finding an old-fashioned partisan attack upon his 
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opponents will be 3 isapointe 3 . Whoever reads it in the 
expectation of finding a patent remedy for every evil of 
'democracy will be disappointed. Whoever reads it in 
the expectation of finding new schemes of government and 
new theories of administration will be disappointed. 
There is nothing of that. 

It Is the utterance of a statesman and student, who 
promises only the rule of right and justice in relation to 
all public questions, and who has proved his promises 
by his works. It is the simple confession of one man’s 
faith in the rank and file of his fellow-men; the simple 
confession of one man’s faith in the power of the Ameri- 
can Nation to work out its destiny under its Constitution ; 
the simple confession of one man’s faith in a government 
of the people, by the people and for the people, and the 
application of that faith to all the problems of the hour. 

But after reading that confession every honest man, 
from the humblest to the most fortunate, can say in 
Woodrow Wilson’s concluding words, “I thank God and 
wiU take courage.” 


A New Democracy on Trial 
[March 4, 1913] 

Woodrow Wilson’s inauguration as President marks 
the beginning of a political epoch. The United States 
has entered upon a new phase of popular government, 
and no man can foresee the outcome. 

This country is passing through the Krst radical 
process of political readjustment that it has known since 
the Civil War. Indeed, there have been only four such' 
periods since the establishment of the Republic. One 
came when the Federalist principle of government was 
submerged by democracy under the leadership of Jeffer- 
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son. Another came when this democracy, under the leader- 
ship of Jackson, took physical possession of the machinery 
of government. The third came when the forces of free- 
dom under the leadership of Lincoln destroyed the theory 
of secession and obliterated human slavery. 

Until the campaign of 1912 there had been no thor- 
oughgoing readjustment of political lines since i860. The 
Liberal Republican revolt against Grant in 1872 proved 
abortive. The Mugnoimp defection of Cleveland in 1884 
was temporar}’. The Populist uprising against the Re- 
publican party, which began in 1892 and reached its cul- 
mination in 1S96, was offset by the defection of the Gold 
Democrats in 1896. But in none of these instances was 
there a general political rearrangement. Most of the 
Populists and Silver Republicans found their w'ay back 
into the Republican party, and most of the Democrats 
found their way back into the Democratic party. The 
main lines of party division were in no sense broken. 

It was quite a different matter in 1800, in 1828, in 
i860 and in 1912. Under Jefferson, under Jackson, un- 
der Lincoln, this country experienced a new birth of 
democracy. But who can say whether 1912 means a new 
birth of democracy or a new birth of despotism? Who 
can say whether four years hence the country will stand 
by the principles upon which the Republic was founded, 
or whether it will take the first headlong plunge toward 
Socialism and autocracy? 

Upon Woodrow Wilson rests a larger measure of 
political responsibility than has rested upon any other 
President since Lincoln. If his Administration fails, the 
Democratic party will go the way of the Republican 
party. What assurance can we have that the country will 
stop, or can be stopped, at the half-way house of Roose- 
velt’s semi-Socialism ? Unless all the lessons of history 
are misleading, the very impetus of reaction must carry 
it on to Debs’s complete Socialism. It is possible that 
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the principles of a Republic can be brought into harmony 
with the principles of Socialism, but such a Republic would 
not be and could not be the Republic that we now live 
under. It could not be the Republic that is Opportunity. 

The situation is the more precarious because the 
Democratic party comes into power a minority party. It 
has received no vote of confidence from the people as at 
whole. It is in possession of the Government on suffer- 
ance. 

Although 6,293,120 votes were cast for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential ticket in November, 8,741,680 votes 
were cast against it. The popular majority against the 
Democratic party was 2,448,560, and this majority can 
be won over only by Democratic leadership that will gain 
and hold the confidence and respect of the rank and file 
of the voters of the country. 

It is no holiday task to which Woodrow Wilson today 
sets his hand. 

It is Mr. Wilson’s misfortune that he must improvise! 
an Administration. In the Senate the Democratic ma- 
jority is small and precarious, and many of its members 
have no real sympathy with the principles and policies oif 
which their party has come into power. In the House 
of Representatives, largely through the efforts of Under^ 
wood and Palmer, the Democratic majority in the Sixty- 
second Congress was whipped into a working legislative 
machine. But an army of new members will invade the 
Sixty-third Congress. Many of them are vnthout experi- 
ence. Some of them are political accidents. It is no easy 
matter to teach them their parliamentary trade. 

In selecting a Cabinet Mr. Wilson faced a more diffi- 
cult task than confronted any of his immediate predeces- 
sors. The best Cabinet Is that which is framed by a 
consensus of public opinion, but Mr. Wilson was deprived 
of such assistance. Except for Mr. Bryan, who becomes 
Secretary of State by the decree of political tradition, the 
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new Cabinet is necessarily experimental. Even Mr. Bryan 
has had no administrative training. The only responsible 
public office he ever held was that of Representative in 
Congress from a Nebraska district. Mr. McReynolds, 
who is to be Attorney-General, and Mr. Lane, who is to 
be Secretary of the Interior, are the only two men who 
have had actual experience in the administration of the 
affairs of a National Government. 

Of the Cabinet as a whole it might be said that only 
Mr. Br}'an and Mr. Lane had national reputations not 
dependent upon the offices to which they have been ap- 
pointed. This Cabinet, therefore, has to be taken largely 
on trust, and its harmony and success wnll hinge upon 
Mr. Wilson’s judgment in the selection of men of whom 
the country has only casual if any acquaintance. 

This is important or unimportant according to circum- 
stances. No Cabinet ever wrecked the Administration of 
a truly great President. No Cabinet ever saved the Ad- 
ministration of a mediocre President. The genius of a 
Daniel Webster could not make a Tyler anything but a 
Tyler. The corruption of a Cameron and the intrigues 
of a Chase could not shake public confidence in the leader- 
ship of Abraham Lincoln. 

But of vastly greater moment that any individual in 
the Cabinet, or all of them combined, is the method by 
which the Cabinet w'as obviously organized. Here is the 
first concrete example of Mr. Wilson’s attitude toward 
the Presidency — his first official interpretation of his office 
and duties. 

Whether strong or weak in its various elements, this 
is no Cabinet of political trade and barter. It was fash- 
ioned by no political boss. It was fashioned for no politi- 
cal boss. It w*as fashioned to placate neither sordid 
political interests nor sordid financial interests. Every 
member stands on his own merits, as Woodrow Wilson 
sees these merits. His only concessions are concessions 
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to locality and geography. It is no Cabinet of corpora- 
tion lawyers. It is no Cabinet of hack politicians or ma- 
chine henchmen. It is a Cabinet of public servants, and 
appointed because the President who selects them believes 
that they are qualified for their work. 

A President capable of performing his task in this 
spirit may sometimes go astray in his judgment of man, 
but he has given to the country a convincing proof of his 
political sincerity. 

The dynamic fact of the Wilson Administration is 
that the American people have at the head of their Gov- 
ernment a man who is as honest intellectually as all Presi- 
dents have been honest morally. This man is not only 
honest intellectually, but he has a trained mind that is 
accustomed to dealing with complicated questions. He 
knows how to think and he knows how to translate his 
thought into action. He knows how to explain himself 
and to interpret himself. 

Back of it all he is a 'democrat — ^not a partisan Demo- 
crat, but a democrat with ideas and ideals. He is a 
democrat who believes in popular institutions. He is a 
democrat who has faith in the capacity of the people for 
self-government He is a democrat who is in sympathy 
with the aims and aspirations of the great body of his 
fellow-countrymen who ask no favor of any government, 
but are determined that it shall not be used by private 
interests as an instrument of oppression. 

“It is not the duty of the Government to support the 
people, but the duty of the people to support their Gov- 
ernment,” said Grover Cleveland. Here is an instance 
in which it is pre-eminently the duty of the American 
people to support the Administration that is in control of 
their Government, as long as that Administration can 
show Itself worthy of confidence. We do not mean pem(> 
crats alone. Least of all do we mean Democratic poli- 
ticians alone. We mean the great rank and file of the 
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American people, regardless of party, who alone pay the 
penalty for evil government, and whose children and 
whose children’s children may pay the penalty for genera- 
tions to come if the Wilson Administration is ship- 
wrecked. 

Mr. Wilson will make mistakes. His Administration 
may fail to accomplish all that is expected of it, as most 
Administrations have failed, for this is a government by 
men and not by gods. But if the American people give 
to Mr. Wilson the support that he has earned, we do not 
believe that he will fail in the greater achievements to 
which he is pledged. 

If he should fail, they to that extent will have failed 
with him. They will have proved that their institutions 
have broken down. They will have proved that they are 
no longer competent to work the machinery of govern- 
ment under which a weak and almost defenseless confed- 
eration of colonies has grown into the greatest of nations. 
They will have proved the decadence of their own poli- 
tical capacities. 

The failure may be Woodrow Wilson’s failure, but 
the disaster will be the disaster of American democracy. 


A New American Doctrine 
[December 3, 1913] 

Exactly ninety years to a day after James Monroe 
in a message to Congress defined the Monroe doctrine, 
Woodrow Wilson in an address to Congress defined the 
Wilson Doctrine. 

The former was designed to protect the Latin-Ameri- 
can Republics from European colonization. The latter 
is designed to save these Republics from recurrent an- 
archy. The rule of conduct laid down by the President 
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for the future guidance of all Latin-American countries 
within the sphere of the Monroe Doctrine is embodied 
in these words: 

There can be no certain prospect of peace in America 
until Gen. Huerta has surrendered his usurped authoritj' in 
Mexico; until it is understood on all hands, indeed, that 
such pretended governments will not be countenanced or 
dealt with by the Government of the United States. We 
are the friends of constitutional government in America. We 
are more than its friends; we are its champions; because in 
no other way can our neighbors, to whom we wish in every 
way to make proof of our friendship, work out their own 
development in peace and liberty. 

As the Monroe Doctrine was aimed at the Holy 
Alliance, so the Wilson Doctrine is aimed at the profes- 
sional revolutionists, the corrupting concessionaires and 
the corrupt dictators of all Latin America. If language 
means anything, it means that so far as this Administra- 
tion is concerned the United States will not recognize the 
constitutional authority of Latin-American governments 
established by usurpation without the free consent of the 
unintiraidated inhabitants thereof. 

It is a bold doctrine and a radical doctrine. Whether 
it ever gains the force and universal acceptance of the 
Monroe Doctrine must depend upon the attitude of sub- 
sequent Administrations. Nevertheless, the President has 
pointed the way to ultimate stability in Latin-American 
affairs, and his doctrine is a natural corollary of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Obligations cannot remain forever jug- 
handled. If the United States is to guarantee the in- 
tegrity of Latin-American countries, they must in turn 
maintain a kind of government that will not forever 
threaten peaceful relations between the United States and 
the rest of the civilized world. If we are to protect their 
territory, it is right that we should demand that they 
protect their own institutions. 
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Aside from the President’s references to the situation 
in Mexico, the most sensational recommendation in his 
address relates to the nomination of candidates for Presi- 
dent. Mr. Wilson urges a Presidential primary law 
which will abolish the national nominating convention and 
bring about the selection of candidates for President by 
a direct vote. He expresses the hope that this question 
“can be handled promptly and without serious contro- 
versy.” He could hardly have suggested a subject less 
likely to be handled promptly or more certain to result 
in serious controversy. 

It is no easy matter, even if everybo'dy were agreed, 
to enact by fiat of Congress a substitute for the national 
nominating convention. The convention is its own ances- 
tor. Nobody created it. It is a slow and gradual evo- 
lution, and became an institution by common consent. It 
knows no law except its own laws. It knows no rules 
except its own rules. Yet on the whole it has proved one 
of the most extraordinary products of American political 
genius. 

The tide is now running as strongly against the con- 
vention as it ran against the Congressional caucus which 
was its predecessor. The national convention is probably 
doomed; yet all that is best in it can easily be saved if 
the States themselves will enact preferential-primary laws 
to control the delegates to national conventions. Such a 
method of nomination would be more elastic than a Presi- 
dential primary, and it would maintain those admirable 
elements of compromise which gave to the United States 
two such Presidents as Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow 
Wilson. 

In most conservative language Mr. Wilson has de- 
livered a radical address to Congress, with the promise 
of further radical recommendations yet to come. But all 
of it is the radicalism of a highly-matured and well-or- 
dered mind, with clear purposes and firm basic principles. 
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The President’s words will be searched in vain for a hint 
of partisanship or of party coercion. He spoke not to 
the Democratic majority in Congress but to all the mem- 
bers of Congress of all parties. It was not the address 
of the leader of the Democratic party but of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, appealing to a Congress from 
which he asks no political favors or personal exaltation, 
but only honest, single-minded co-operation in the public 
welfare. 


A Year of Wilson 
[March i, 1914] 

Wednesday, March 4th, Woodrow Wilson will have 
been President of the United States one year. 

It has been a year of achievement for which there are 
few, if any, parallels in American history. To former 
President Taft, writing in the Saturday Evening Post, 
“it is a real satisfaction to one who knows the atmosphere 
of Washington to note the success of a strong charactef 
in dealing with the situation and improving the oppor- 
tunity it offers.” And Mr. Taft, with a generosity which 
a defeated President has rarely exhibited toward his suc- 
cessor, adds this further tribute of praise: 

I rejoice in the existence of a situation in which the party 
in power is fulfilling its promises made in the platform, and 
is doing so fay following the guidance of the head of the 
party, who is charged by the people with the party’s re- 
sponsibility. 

There will be differences of opinion as to the greatest 
achievement thus far of the Wilson Administration. 
Some will find it in the downward revision of the tariff 
to meet the pledges of the Democratic party and in the 
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destruction of the lobby that for a generation dictated 
the essential schedules in everj’ tariff act. Some will find 
it in the income tax, which is the first successful attempt 
since the Civil War to shift part of the burden of gov- 
ernment from poverty to wealth. Some will find it in 
the banking and currency law, which is the most impor- 
tant financial measure enacted since the original national 
banking act was passed as a war measure. Some will find 
it in the final submission of Big Business to public opinion 
as represented by the Administration, and some will find 
it in the separation of the National Government from 
Wall Street, which is the most conspicuous result thus 
far of the President’s policies. 

These achievements are all of the highest impor- 
tance; but they are all subordinate parts of a still greater 
accomplishment — the restoration of responsible, repre- 
sentative government. This is the supreme thing that has 
taken place under Mr. Wilson’s leadership. Everything 
else is an effect following from this cause. 

Without responsible, representative party government 
republican institutions cannot long endure, and the de- 
cline of such government was the greatest menace that 
had threatened the country since Secession. The policies 
and pledges of a party may be wise or unwise. They 
may be sound or weak; but unless that party when it is 
intrusted with the power and responsibility of govern- 
ment is prepared to redeem those promises in good faith 
and carry out its professed principles only political anarchy 
can follow. We do not mean that a political platform 
is sacred in all its planks, or that it is to be followed to 
the letter regardless of common sense, or common hon- 
esty, or the common welfare. But we do mean that when 
a party in power pledges itself to a general line of policy 
it must adhere to that general line of policy, or repre- 
sentative government becomes a fraud and a lie. There 
can be no “government of the people, by the people, for 
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the people” on any other terms. An 3 when the people 
have finally lost all confidence in the integrity of repre- 
sentative government we have reached the beginning of 
the end. 

It has been the high privilege of Mr. Wilson to re- 
establish responsible, representative government on the 
fundamental principles of the party. That is the great 
fruit of his leadership. He has done it not by the bribery 
of patronage; not by denunciation and intrigue and 
chicanery; not by selling out one promise in order to buy 
the fulfillment of another promise, but by sheer intel- 
lectual and moral domination, the only kind of leadership 
that does not lead to disaster. The influence that he 
exercises over Congress and his party is not the^ influence 
of a Chief Executive clothed with far-reaching legal 
powers, but it is the influence of a trained and disciplined 
mind backed by sincerity and honesty of purpose. That 
is the noblest form of leadership that a democracy can 
produce. 

In his inaugural address Mr. Wilson said: “This is 
not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedication.” Ev'en 
the strongest opponent of his policies cannot impeach that 
pledge. The President has kept the faith. Under his 
leadership his party has kept the faith. That is the su- 
preme vindication of American institutions. Everything 
else depends upon the fitness of the people themselves for 
self-government and for the responsibilities of self-gov- 
ernment. 


Wilson and Roosevelt 
[April 2, 1916] 

Either Republicans are crooked In their opposition 
to President Wilson’s foreign policies, or they are crooked 
in their opposition to the nomination' of Col. Roosevelt. 
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If they oppose Wilson on principle, there can be no 
principle back of their opposition to Roosevelt. If they 
oppose Roosevelt on principle, there is no principle back 
of their opposition to Wilson. The more they profess 
to be for Hughes the more glaring is their insincerity in 
assailing Wilson. 

Justice Hughes is essentially the Wilson type. His 
outlook on public life is essentially the Wilson outlook. 
His theory of public duty is essentially the Wilson theory. 
So far as we know there is no important difference be- 
tween these two men on any important issue confronting 
the country. There is probably no vital question about 
which they are not in substantial agreement. Justice 
Hughes is more Republican than President Wilson: Presi- 
dent Wilson is more Democratic than Justice Hughes. 
The Judge Is a little more conservative than the Presi- 
dent. The President is a little more tactful and concilia- 
tory than the Judge in dealing with those who are not in 
accord with him. 

What, then, is the purpose of nominating Justice 
Hughes? To continue the Wilson Administration under 
Republican auspices? To replace a Democratic Wilson 
with a Republican Wilson? 

Now with Roosevelt there is an issue. No two men 
could be more unlike than Wilson and Roosevelt, except 
Hughes and Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt is a bom demagogue, however much con- 
tempt he may have for rival demagogues like Bryan and 
Hearst. Wilson despises all the arts of demagogy, but 
demagogy is vital to the kind of a campaign the Republi- 
cans are trj'ing to wage against Wilson. Roosevelt has 
a gift for intrigue which has not been equalled In Ameri- 
can politics since Aaron Burr. Wilson is Incapable of 
intrigue. Roosevelt is a jingo and imperialist, a militarist 
with the ambition of a dictator. Wilson is against jingo- 
ism, against imperialism, against militarism, and an un- 
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swerving champion of democracy. Roosevelt is for war 
for war’s sake. He believes in it as one of the virile 
virtues as earnestly as Bernhardi or Tirpitz believes in’ 
it. Wilson is for peace as long as peace can be main- 
tained with honor. War to him is the last of all last 
resorts. 

Roosevelt’s attitude toward government is consistently 
Prussian. The man whom he most closely resembles is 
the Kaiser. Wilson’s attitude tow’ard government is in- 
corrigibly American. His spirit is the spirit of Franklin, 
Jefferson and Lincoln. 

So far as Roosevelt is capable of sincerity, he is sin- 
cere in his hatred of Wilson and in his vehement antag- 
onism to everything that Wilson represents in public life. 
Roosevelt would hate anybody who was President, but in 
some circumstances that would be merely the hatred of 
jenvy. In Wilson’s case his hatred is elemental. 

The two men embody to an astounding extent the two 
conflicting ideals of civilization that are engaged in a 
death grapple on the battle-fields of Europe. Roosevelt 
is the American equivalent of Germany. His political 
philosophy is all German. His highest conception of gov- 
ernment is one in which the state is supreme and in which 
the individual exists for the state, to be remolded and 
reshaped from the image of God into whatever image 
an all-wise and all-powerful state decrees best. The 
state is the ultimate good, the summum bonutn. Its ad- 
vancement is the imperative obligation. Whatever stands 
in the way is evil. The first duty of man is to be a sol- 
dier. The first duty of woman is to breed children for 
the service of the state. 

In peace Roosevelt would meddle witK the daily life 
of the citizen as Germany meddles with it. War he 
would carry on as Germany carries on war. There is 
nothing that the German Government has done which he 
would be incapable of ordering in similar circumstances. 
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His resentment against Germany is only the resentment 
that a man without a sense of humor feels at his own 
caricature. 

To Wilson the German theory of the state is a 'denial 
of democracy. He objects to it for himself as well as 
for others. He has none of Bernhardi or Treitschke in 
him — no Nietzschean nightmares about the Superman — 
no morbid dreams of Weltmacht oder Niedergang. He 
cares much about justice and humanity; little about domi- 
nation. To him the spiritual freedom of democracy and 
the moral responsibility of every individual for his own 
life are of infinitely more value than the Prussian effi- 
ciency in the world, whether military or industrial. 

The moral and political differences in the two men 
are strikingly illustrated in their attitude toward treaty 
pledges. In dealing with Colombia Roosevelt adopted the 
course that Germany subsequently followed in dealing 
with Belgium. Trampling the solemn treaty obligations 
of the United States under foot, he “took” what he 
wanted in the name of necessity, knowing that it would 
work to his immediate political advantage. 

Wilson, on the other hand, risked a crushing political 
defeat in order to force the repeal of the free tolls pro- 
vision of the Panama Canal Act for no purpose except 
to keep the pledged word and the good faith of the 
United States unsullied. 

These radically different courses of conduct toward 
treaty obligations were not accidental. Each man in his 
actions reflected his own soul, his own conscience and his 
own conception of government. 

It seems inevitable that Wilson and Roosevelt must 
be the opposing candidates in the campaign. Every for- 
eign or domestic policy of the United States, actual or 
potential, is somehow embodied in these two men — Ger- 
many, Mexico, preparedness, trusts, corporations, every- 
thing. They would bring to the arbitrament of the bal- 
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lot box the vital principles that in Europe have been sub- 
mitted to the Court of Blood and Iron. The election 
would definitely decide the destiny of the Republic for 
the next generation — peace, democracy and liberty, or 
war, imperialism and Prussianism. 

The World believes in the old democracy, in the old 
faith of the fathers, in the old principles of government 
upon which the Republic was established. But it makes 
no claims to infallibility. The old democracy commands 
less veneration today than it ever before commanded. 
The old faith of the fathers is publicly flouted. The old 
principles of government are boldly and aggressively 
challenged. Perhaps the American people are ready for 
a fundamental change that will leave the form of gov- 
ernment intact but revolutionize its spirit. Perhaps the 
Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Emancipation Proclamation repre- 
sent theories that are dead and that it is time to bury 
their carcasses. Perhaps the true pathway to freedom 
lies through German Kultur, and the Germans have failed 
to impose it upon mankind only because they were clumsy 
bunglers. 

In any event. The World is firmly convinced that the 
principles and policies represented by Woodrow Wilson 
and the principles and policies represented by Theodore 
Roosevelt ought to be submitted to a referendum of the 
American people. There alone is an issue. There alone 
is a question worthy of the judgment of a great people 
sitting as a court of last resort. 

Woodrow Wilson will inevitably be the Democratic 
candidate. The World repeats that if the Republican 
party is honest in its antagonism to the President, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt must be the Republican candidate for 
President. There can be no other. 
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WooDKOw Wilson 
[March 4, 1917] 

Woodrow Wilson today completes his first term as 
President of the United States. 

No other four years except those of Lincoln have 
been so eventful, and no other four years except those 
of Lincoln have made so much history of first importance. 

One may like Mr. Wilson or dislike him, approve his 
policies or detest them, but nobody can deny him a place 
among the masterful Presidents who have stamped their 
genius for all time upon the Government of the United 
States. The courses of American history have been 
changed mightily by the fact that Woodrow Wilson was 
President, and because he has been President the processes 
of American Government will never again be quite what 
they were in the past. 

Whatever the verdict of history may be upon the va- 
rious policies of the W^ilson Administration, no difficulty 
will be experienced in fixing the responsibility. Since 
March 4, 1913, Mr. Wilson has been the Government of 
the United States in as great a degree as Jefferson or 
Jackson and in even a greater 'degree than Washington 
or Lincoln. 

Mr. Taft was never President during his four years 
in the White House; the Republican party was President. 
Mr. Roosevelt was President part of the time during his 
two terms; the Republican Old Guard was President part 
of the time, and there were glorious intervals in which 
Wall Street reigned supreme, after the manner of Fred- 
erick the Great, who did what he pleased and allowed 
his subjects to say what they pleased — Mr. Roosevelt 
playing the role of the garrulous but obedient populace. 

The President of the United States during the last 
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four years has been Woodrow Wilson, and no other — 
not the Democratic party, not Wall Street, not the Cabi- 
net, not Congress, but Woodrow Wilson and he alone. 
What is good is his, and what is bad is his. Never for 
a moment has he relaxed his grip upon the Government. 
Never for a moment has any other mind and purpose 
than his controlled the policies of his Administration. He 
has yielded to nobody. He has compromised with no- 
body except the American people. Abused and vilified 
as few Presidents have ever been, denounced by his ene- 
mies alternately as a weakling and a despot, a coward and 
a dictator, he has gone his way if not serenely at least 
with a sure and certain step. 

His critics are fond of pretending that they cannot 
understand what he is trying to do, but no doubts assail 
him. He knows what he wants to do and how he wants 
to do it. When he cannot reach his goal by one path he 
abruptly changes his course and follows another path, but 
always with an eye single to the goal itself. 

No other President ever so completely controlled 
Congress or made so little ostensible effort to control 
Congress. He has shaped legislation by none of the old 
and familiar devices. Nobody has been bribed by patron- 
age to support his policies and measures, nor has any- 
body been punished by the withholding of patronage for 
opposing the Administration. There has been no denun- 
ciation of Congress or of individual members of Congress. 
Yet on every important issue, no matter how violent the 
opposition, the President has managed to have his way. 
He has ruled by the sheer force of ability — ^because his 
is the biggest brain and his the broadest vision in Wash- 
ington. His victories over a sullen and reluctant Congress 
have been veritable triumphs of mind over matter. 

Even his bitterest enemies are compelled to acknowl- 
edge this extraordinary intellectual power. When Mr. 
Roosevelt mdulged in his outbursts of foam and fury at 
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the general reluctance of the American people to plunge 
blindly into war he could give no reason for this state of 
public opinion except that President Wilson had “chloro- 
formed the conscience of the country'.” In other words, 
100,000,000 people had been so hypnotized by the Presi- 
dent that they thought only what he wanted them to think, 
believed only what he w'anted them to belie^'e and did 
only what he wanted them to do. A superman, indeed, 
if this be true — a superman above all other supermen in 
history; yet it is not true. Mr. Wilson’s influence over 
public opinion lies in the ability to understand it, and give 
it adequate expression, not in the ability to dictate a na- 
tion’s sentiments. 

The chief complaint of Mr. W’ilson’s critics is that 
he is not belligerent, that he is not W'arlike, that he is “too 
proud to fight.” For the welfare of American institu- 
tions this is a happy failing. A President with Mr. Wil- 
son’s genius for government and his power to impose his 
political will upon others would be a grave menace to the 
Republic if these extraordinary gifts were supplemented 
by military' ambition and a passion for military glory. 

If the world, after this War, is to be re-established 
upon the basis of democracy, the political principles of 
Woodrow Wilson must prevail. Nothing else can save 
it. On the verge of the crisis, when it is inevitable that 
the United States must 'draw the sword in defense of its 
rights and its honor, the American people can face the 
future in supreme confidence that they will enter the war 
under a leadership that knows no ulterior purpose — a 
leadership that is wise and sagacious and self-restrained 
and that will safeguard republican institutions as the most 
precious possession of mankind. 

No other American is so well fitted by temperament, 
by training, by ability and by mastery of the science and 
art of government to solve the problems that must con- 
front this country during the next four years. No other 
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American in the end is so likely to dominate the political 
thought of the world and guide it along the difficult path 
of liberty and democracy. There is nobody else to whom 
the American people could so safely entrust their destiny, 
or whose faults as well as whose virtues so surely make 
for the preservation of government of the people by the 
people and for the people. 


Mr. Wilson Vetoes a Lie 
[October 28, 1919] 

President Wilson’s veto of the National Prohibi- 
tion Bill is the veto of a deliberate legislative lie. 

The reasons given by the President for his action are 
that the subject-matter of the measure deals with two 
'distinct Prohibition questions, one the enforcement of war- 
time Prohibition and the other the enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment; that the War-Time Prohibition 
Act was passed because of a war emergency; that the 
emergency no longer exists, and that sound policy de- 
mands the repeal of all war legislation where the pur- 
poses of the particular act have been satisfied. Further- 
more, the President informs Congress that “in all mat- 
ters having to do with the personal habits and customs 
of large numbers of our people we must be certain that 
the established processes of legal change are followed,” 
which is as sound advice as any lawmaking body ever 
received. 

The War-Time Prohibition Act, which Congress 
sought to enforce nearly a year after the armistice went 
into effect, is a calculated falsehood. It declares that it 
is “for the purpose of conserving the man-power of the 
Nation and to increase efficiency in the production of 
arms, munitions, ships, food and clothing for the. army 
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and navy.” Every member of the House and Senate who 
voted for the National Prohibition Bill knew that he was 
voting to enforce a lie. The object of the act was not to 
conserve the man-power of the Nation and to increase 
efficiency in the production of arms, munitions, ships, food 
and clothing for the army and nzvy, but to bridge over 
by means of fraud and false pretenses the interval before 
the Eighteenth Amendment can take effect. 

The bill was originally framed by the agents of the 
Anti-Saloon League lobby; it was driven through Con- 
gress by the lobby, and it is the most shamelessly men- 
dacious piece of legislation that any Congress ever 
enacted. 

In vetoing this lie, President Wilson has performe’d 
not only a highly courageous act but a highly moral and 
patriotic act. There can be no respect for government 
unless government is honest. There can be no respect for 
law when the law lies. There can be no respect for 
authority when authority is exercised under false pre- 
tenses. Fraud is fraud, whether it is committed by indi- 
viduals or whether it is committed by Congress. 

The President is powerless to wipe this war-time Pro- 
hibition fraud from the statute books, but his peremptory 
refusal to be a party to the repressive and tyrannical leg- 
islation enacted for its enforcement is one of the most 
scathing rebukes ever administered to a cowardly and 
faithless Congress. 


No Third Term 
[December 4, 1919] 

Although the Democratic State Convention of 
South Dakota by a unanimous vote has indorsed President 
Wilson for a third term, its action must be construed 
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merely as a compliment to the greatest statesman of his 
generation. It cannot be accepted as a serious expression 
of opinion in regard to the Democratic candidate for 
President in 1920. 

The World does not believe that President Wilson, 
in any circumstances, will consider a renomination; nor 
could any sincere friend of the President desire that his 
splendid career should end in such an anti-climax; for an 
anti-climax it would be, even if he were renominated, even 
if he were re-elected. 

Mr. Wilson has already wrecked his health and im- 
poverished his vitality in the service of his country, a 
service which has given to the United States the highest 
prestige that it has ever attained, and which will remain 
as a monument to his statesmanship throughout the cen- 
turies, in spite of the efforts of a debased partisanship to 
deface and destroy it. Whatever comes out of the re- 
maining fifteen months of his term of office, the record is 
made. 

Great pressure will be exerted on the President to 
become a candidate again in 1920. Every Democratic 
office-seeker will be eager to capitalize Mr. Wilson’s 
name and fame to his own advantage; but this is a mat- 
ter on which the Chief Magistrate cannot afford to yield, 
whatever arguments may be presented to him. 

From the point of view of the public welfare, the 
renomination of the President could not fail to be a mis- 
take. All the new and pressing public questions growing 
out of the War which ought to be decided at the next 
election would be submerged. No matter how the cam- 
paign began, it would end as a conflict over the third 
term. That would be the one dominating issue, and 
everything else would be forgotten, to the hopeless con- 
fusion of government for the next four years. 

Woodrow Wilson needs no third-term nomination. 
He needs no 'nndication. His two Administrations mark 
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a new era in American government and his place in his- 
tory is secure. Let the record stand. 


Woodrow Wilson — ^An Interpretation 
[March 4, 1921] 

Hundreds of years hence Wilsons name will be one of 
the greatest in history .— Christian Smuts, Premier of 
the Union of South Africa. 

No other American has made so much world history 
as Woodrow Wilson, who retires at noon today from 
the office of President of the United States. _ No other 
American has ever bulked so large in the affairs of civi- 
lization or wielded so commanding an influence in shaping 
their ends. 

The great outstanding figure of the war, Mr. Wilson 
remains the great outstanding figure of the peace. Broken 
in health and shattered in body, Mr. Wilson is leaving 
the White House, but his spirit still dominates the scene. 
It pervades every chancellery in Europe. It hovers over 
every capital. Because Woodrow Wilson was President 
of the United States during the most critical period of 
modern history international relations have undergone 
their first far-reaching moral revolution. 

Mr. Harding is assuming the duties of the Presidency, 
but the main interest in Mr. Harding is still a reflected 
interest, which is concerned chiefly with the efforts that his 
Administration may make to adjust itself to the forces 
that Mr. Wilson has set in motion. Stripped of all the 
paraphernalia of his office, Mr. Wilson, by virtue of his 
achievements, remains the most potent single influence in 
the modern world; yet after his eight years in the White 
House it may be doubted if even the American people 
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themselves know him better or understand him better than 
they did the day he was first inaugurated. 

Neither Mr. Wilson’s friends nor his .enemies have 
ever succeeded in interpreting him or in explaining him, 
nor can any interpretation or explanation be satisfactory 
which fails at the outset to recognize in him the simplest 
and at the same time the most complex character in the 
greatest drama ever played on the stage of human history. 
Even his closest associates have never found it easy to 
reconcile a fervent political democracy with an unbending 
intellectual aristocracy, or to determine which of those 
characteristics was dominant in his day-to-day decisions. 

No man ever sat in the President’s chair who was 
more genuinely a democrat or held more tenaciously to 
his faith in democracy than Woodrow Wilson, but no 
other man ever sat in the President’s chair who was so 
contemptuous of all intellect that was inferior to his own 
or so impatient with its laggard processes. 

Mr. Wilson was a President who dealt almost ex- 
clusively in ideas. He cared little or nothing about politi- 
cal organization and rarely consulted the managing poli- 
ticians of his party. When they conferred with him it 
was usually at their request and not at his request. 
Patronage hardly entered into his calculations as an 
agency of government. He disliked to be troubled about 
appointments, and when he had filled an office he was 
likely to be indifferent as to the manner in which that 
office was subsequently administered, unless his own meas- 
ures were antagonized or his policies obstructed. 

No man was ever more impersonal in his attitude 
toward government, and that very impersonality was the 
characteristic which most baffled the American people. 
Mr. Wilson had a genius for the advocacy of great prin- 
ciples, but he had no talent whatever for advocating him- 
self, and to a country that is accustomed to think in head- 
lines about political questions his subtlety of mind and his 
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careful, precise style of expression were quite as likely 
to be an obstacle to the communication of thought as a 
medium for the communication of thought. That is how 
such phrases as “too proud to fight” and “peace without 
victory” were successfully wrested from their context by 
his critics and twisted into a fantastic distortion of their 
true meaning. 

Mr. Wilson was likewise totally 'deficient in the art of 
advertising, and advertising is the very breath of Ameri- 
can politics. He held himself aloof from all these points 
of public contact. The World’s relations with him have 
certainly been as close and intimate as those of any other 
newspaper; yet during the eight years In which Mr. Wil- 
son has been in the White House he never sought a 
favor from The World, he never asked for support either 
for himself or any of his policies, he never complained 
when he was criticised, he never offered to explain him- 
self or his attitude on any issue of government. In the 
troublesome days of his Administration he often expressed 
his gratitude for services that The World had rendered 
in the interpretation of his policies, but he never solicited 
such interpretation or took measures to facilitate it. He 
was an eloquent pleader for the principles in which he 
believed, but he had no faculty whatever for projecting 
himself Into the picture. 

Mr. Wilson’s enemies are fond of calling him a theo- 
rist, but there is lltde of the theorist about him, otherwise 
he could never have made more constructive history than 
any other man of his generation. What are commonly 
called theories in his case were the practical application 
of the experience of history to the immediate problems 
of government, and in the experience of history Mr. Wil- 
son is an expert. With the exception of James Madison, 
who was called “the Father of the Constitution,” Mr. 
Wilson Is the most profound student of government 
among all the Presidents, and he had what Madison con- 
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spicuously lacked, which was the faculty to translate his 
knowledge of government into the administration of gov- 
ernment. 

When Mr. Wilson was elected President he had 
reached the conclusion which most unprejudiced students 
of American government eventually arrive at — that the 
system of checks and balances is unworkable in practice 
and that the legislative and executive branches cannot be 
in fact co-ordinate, independent ’departments. Other 
Presidents have acted on that hypothesis without daring 
to admit it, and endeavored to control Congress by 
patronage and by threats. Mr. Wilson without any 
formality established himself as the leader of his party 
in Congress, Premier as well as President, and the origi- 
nator of the party’s programme of legislation. 

Senators and Representatives denounced him as an 
autocrat and a dictator. Congress was described as the 
President’s rubber stamp, but Mr. Wilson established 
something that more nearly resembled responsible gov- 
ernment than anything that had gone before, and Con- 
gress under his direct leadership made a record for con- 
structive legislation for which there is no parallel. It 
was due to this kind of leadership that such measures 
as the Federal Reserve Banking Law were enacted, 
which later proved to be the one bulwark between the 
American people and a financial panic of tragic pro- 
portions. 

But Mr. Wilson’s domestic policies in spite of their 
magnitude have been obscured by his foreign policies. 
Had there been no war, these policies in themselves would 
have given to the Wilson Administration a place in 
American history higher than that of any other since the 
Civil War. What some of his predecessors talked about 
doing he did, and he accomplished it by the process of 
making himself the responsible leader of his party in 
Congress — a process that is simple enough in itself but 
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capable of fulfilment only in the hands of z man with an 
extraordinary capacity for imposing his will on his asso- 
ciates. Mr. Wilson’s control over Congress for six years 
was once described as the most impressive triumph of 
mind over matter known to American politics. 

When we begin the consideration of Mr. Wilson’s 
foreign policies we are entering one of the most remark- 
able chapters in all history, and one which will require 
the perspective of history for a true judgment. 

The first step in the development of these foreign 
policies came in Mr. Wilson’s refusal to recognize 
Huerta, who had participated in the plot to murder Presi- 
dent Madero and made himself the dictator of Mexico 
by reason of this assassination. The crime was committed 
during Mr. Taft’s Administration. When Mr. Wilson 
came into office he served notice that there would be no 
recognition of Huerta and no recognition of any Mexican 
Government which was not established by due process of 
law. 

What was plainly in Mr. Wilson’s mind was a de- 
termination to end political assassination in Latin Amer- 
ica as a profitable industry, and compel recognition, to 
some extent at least, of democratic principles and consti- 
tutional forms. On this issue he had to face the intense 
opposition of all the financial interests in the United 
States which had Mexican holdings, and a consolidated 
European opposition as well. Every dollar of foreign 
money invested in Mexico was confident that what Mexico 
needed most was such a dictatorship as that of Huerta 
or American intervention. Mr. Wilson’s problem was to 
get rid of Huerta without involving the United States in 
war, and then by steady pressure bring about the estab- 
lishment of a responsible government that rested on some- 
thing at least resembling the consent of the governed. 
Only a statesman of high ideals would ever have at- 
tempted it, and only a statesman of almost mfinite pa- 
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tience would Have been able to adhere to the task that 
Mr. Wilson set for himself. 

Mexico is not yet a closed incident, but Mr. Wilson’s 
policy has been vindicated in principle. For the first time 
since Mr. Roosevelt shocked the moral sense and aroused 
the political resentment of all the Latin-American states 
by the rape of Panama faith in the integrity and friend- 
ship of the United States has been restored among the 
other nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

Of equal or even greater ethical importance was Mr. 
Wilson’s insistence on the repeal of the Panama Canal 
Tolls Act, which discriminated in favor of American ships 
in spite of the plain provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty. This was the more creditable on Mr. Wilson’s 
part because he himself had been tricked during the cam- 
paign into giving his support to this measure. When he 
began to perceive the diplomatic consequences of this 
treaty violation Mr. Wilson reversed himself and de- 
manded that Congress reverse itself. Had he done other- 
wise, the American people would have had scant oppor- 
tunity to protest against the German perfidy which turned 
a treaty into “a scrap of paper.” 

When Germany, at the beginning of August, 1914, 
'declared war successively on Russia, France and Belgium, 
thereby bringing Great Britain into the most stupendous 
conflict of all the centuries, Mr. Wilson did what every 
President has done when other nations have gone to war. 
He issued a proclamation of neutrality. He then went 
further, however, than any of his predecessors had done 
and urged the American people to be not only neutral in 
deed but “impartial in thought.” Mr. Wilson has been 
severely criticised for this appeal. The more violent pro- 
Germans and the more violent pro-French and pro-Brit- 
ish regarded it as a personal insult and an attempt on the 
part of the President to stifle what they were pleased 
to regard as their conscience. 
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Mr. Wilson askeH tH'e American people to be impar- 
tial in thought because he knew as a historian the danger 
that threatened if the county were to be divided into 
two hostile camps, the one blindly and unreasoningly ap- 
plauding every act of the Germans and the other blindly 
and unreasoningly applauding every act of the Allies. In 
the early years of its life the Republic was all but wrecked 
by the emotional and political excesses of the pro-French 
Americans and the pro-British Americans in the war that 
followed the French Revolution- The warning against a 
passionate attachment to the interests of other nations 
which is embodied in Washington’s Farewell Address was 
the first President’s solemn admonition against the evils 
of a divided allegiance. Mr. Wilson had no desire to 
see the country drift into a similar situation in which 
American rights, American interests and American pres- 
tige would all be sacrificed to gratify the American ad- 
herents of the various European belligerents. Moreover, 
he understood far better than his critics that issues would 
soon arise between the belligerents and the United States 
which would require on the part of the American people 
that impartiality of thought that is demanded of the just 
and upright judge. He knew that the American people 
might ultimately become the final arbiters of the issues 
of the conflict. 

The United States was the only great nation outside 
the sphere of conflict. It was the only great nation that 
had no secret diplomatic understandings with either set 
of belligerents. It was the only great nation that was 
in a position to uphold the processes of international law 
and to use its good offices as a mediator when the oppor- 
tunity arose. 

f^or two years Mr. Wilson genuinely believed that it 
would be possible for the United States to fulfil this mis- 
sion, and he never fully lost hope until that day in Janu- 
ary, 1917, when the German Government wantonly 
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wreckeci all the informal peace negotiations that were then 
in progress and decided to stake the fate of the empire 
on a single throw of the U-boat dice. 

Mr. Wilson perceived quite as quickly and quite as 
early as anybody the possibility that the United States 
would be drawn into the war, but he perceived also what 
most of his critics failed to perceive, that the immediate 
‘danger of the country was not war but a divided people. 
While he was engaged in framing the first Lusitania note 
he discussed the situation with one of his callers at the 
White House in words that have since proved prophetic: 

I do not know whether the German Government intends 
to keep faith with the United States or not It is my per- 
sonal opinion that Germany has no such intention, but I am 
less concerned about the ultimate intentions of Germany, 
than about the attitude of the American people, who are 
already divided into three groups: those who are strongly 
pro-German, those who are strongly pro-Ally, and the vast 
majority who expect me to find a way to keep the United 
States out of war, I do not want war, yet I do not know that 
I can keep the country out of the war. That depends on 
Germany, and I have no control over Germany, But I intend 
to handle this situation in such a manner that every American 
citixen will know that the United States Government has 
done everything it could to prevent war. Then if war comes 
we shall have a united country, and with a united country 
there need he no fear about the resulU 

Mr. Wilson’s policy from that Hay to April 2, 1917, 
must be read in the light of those words. He plunged 
forthwith into that extraordinary debate with the German 
Government over the submarine issue — the most momen- 
tous debate ever held — ^but he was only incidentally ad- 
dressing himself to the rulers of Germany. He was talk- 
ing to the conscience o’f the civilized world, but primarily 
to the conscience of die United States, explaining, clari- 
fying, elucidating the issue. His reluctance to countenance 
any extensive measures of preparedness was the product 
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of a Hefinite resolution not to give Germany and her 
American supporters an opportunity to declare that the 
United States, while these issues were pending, was arm- 
ing for war against the Imperial Government. 

When Mr. Wilson began this debate he knew some- 
thing w'hich his critics did not know and which for reasons 
of state he did not choose to tell them. Weeks before 
the destruction of the Lusitania two-thirds of the German 
General Staff were in favor of war with the United States 
as a military measure in the interest of Germany. They 
W’ere under the spell of Tirpitz. They believed that the 
submarine could do all that the Grand Admiral said it 
could do. They argued that inasmuch as the Allies were 
borrowing money in the United States, obtaining food 
from the United States and purchasing great quantities 
of munitions in the United States, Germany, by restricting 
submarine warfare in answer to American protests, was 
paying an excessive price for what was in effect a fictitious 
neutrality. In their opinion the United States as a neutral 
was already doing more for the Allies than it could do. 
as an active belligerent if free scope were given to the 
U boats. The American Navy, they said, could be safely 
disregarded, because with Germany already blockaded by 
the British Navy, and the German Grand Fleet penned 
in, the addition of the American Navy, or a dozen navies 
for that matter, would make little difference in respect 
to the actual facts of sea power. On the other hand there 
w'as not enough shipping available to feed the Allies and 
enable the United States to send an army to Europe. If 
the United States tried to provide troops, the British 
w’ould starve. If the United States could not send troops, 
Germany would be quite as well off with the United States 
in the w^ar as out of the war, and would have the priceless 
additional advantage of being able to employ her sub- 
marines as she saw fit, regarcfiess of the technicalities of 
international law. 
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In the fall of 1916 Mr. Wilson decided definitely that 
the relations between the United States and Germany 
were approaching a climax. If the war continued much 
longer the United States would inevitably be drawn in. 
There w'as no prospect of a decision. The belligerent 
armies were deadlocked. Unwilling to wait longer for 
events, Mr. Wilson made up his mind that he would de- 
mand from each side a statement of its aims and objects 
and compel each side to plead its owm cause before the 
court of the public opinion of the world. This w'as done 
on Dec. 18, 1916, in a joint note which was so cold and 
dispassionate in its terms that its import was hardly un- 
derstood. 

The President said that the aims and objects of the 
war on both sides “as stated in general terms to their 
owm people and the world” seemed to be “virtually the 
same,” and he asked for a bill of particulars. Instantly 
there was wild turmoil and recrimination on the part of 
the Allies and their friends in the United States. The 
President had declared, they said, that the Germans and 
the Allies were fighting for the same thing. Mr. Wilson 
had expressed no opinion of his own one way or the 
other and the obvious discovery was soon made in Lon- 
don and Paris that the President had given to the Allies 
the opportunity which they needed of officially differenti- 
ating their war aims from those of the Germans. The 
German Government missed its opportunity completely, 
and by their own answer to the President’s note the Allies 
succeeded in consolidating their moral positions, which 
was something they had never previously been able to do 
in spite of all their propaganda. 

Informal peace negotiations were still in progress, 
although conducted in secret and carefully screened from 
the knowledge of all peoples involved in the conflict. On 
Jan. 22, 1917, Mr. Wilson made his last attempt at medi- 
ation in the “peace without victory” address to the Sen- 
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ate in which he defined w'hat he regarded as the funda- 
mental conditions of a permanent peace. Most of tlie 
basic principles of this address were afterward incorpo- 
rated into the Fourteen Points. Here again Mr. Wilson 
was the victim of his own precision of language and of 
the settled policy of his critics of reading into his public 
utterances almost everything except what he actually said. 
He himself had insisted on giving his own interpretation 
of “peace without victory,” and this interpretation was 
instantly rejected by the super-patriots who regarded 
themselves as the sole custodians of all the issues of the 
war. 

When the armistice was signed one of the most emi- 
nent of living British statesmen gave it as his opinion 
that the war had lasted two years too long, and that the 
task of salvaging an enduring peace from the wreck had 
become well-nigh insuperable. It will always be one of 
the fascinating riddles of history to guess what the result 
would have been if Mr. Wilson’s final proposals for medi- 
ation had been accepted. The United States would not 
have entered the war, and a less violent readjustment of 
the internal affairs of Europe would probably have re- 
sulted. There would have been no Bolshevist revolution 
in Russia and no economic collapse of Europe. Nor is it 
certain that most of the really enduring benefits of the 
Treaty of Versailles could not have been as well obtained 
by negotiation as they were finally obtained through a 
military victory which cost a price that still staggers hu- 
manity. 

Be that as it may, the German Government, now 
fighting to maintain the dynasty and the Junker domina- 
tion, took the issue out of Mr. Wilson’s hands. Ten days 
after his “peace without victory” address the German 
autocracy put into effect its cherished programme of ruth- 
less submarine warfare. The only possible answer on 
the part of the United States was the dismissal of Count 
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von BemstorfE, the German Ambassa'dor, and from that 
time war between the United States and Germany was 
only a matter of days. But Mr. Wilson had achieved 
the great purpose that he had formulated two years be- 
fore. He had been balked in his efforts at mediation, 
but he had united the American people on the issues of 
the conflict. He had demonstrated to them that their 
Government had exerted every honorable means to avoid 
war and that its hands were clean. There was no uncer- 
tainty in their own minds that the responsibility for the 
war rested solely on German)', and Mr. Wilson now 
purposed to write the terms of peace with the sword. 

Mr. Wilson’s War Address on the night of April 2, 
1917, was the most dramatic event that the National 
Capitol had ever known. In the presence of both branches 
of Congress, of the Supreme Court, of the Cabinet and 
of the Diplomatic Corps, Mr. Wilson summoned the 
American people not to a w'ar but to a crusade in -words 
that instantaneously captivated the imagination of the 
Nation : 

But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall 
fight for the things which -we have already carried nearest 
our hearts — for democracy, for the right of those who sub- 
mit to authority to have a voice in their own government, 
for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall 
bring peace and safety to all nations and make the world 
at last free. To such a task we can dedicate our lives and 
our fortunes, everything that we are and everything that 
we have, with the pride of those who know that the day has 
come when America is privileged to spend her blood and 
her might for the principles that gave her birth and hairi- 
ness and the peace whidi she has treasured. God helping 
her, she can do no other. 


This was not Woodrow Wilson, the intellectual aris- 
tocrat, who was speaking, but Woodrow Wilson the fer- 
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vent democrat, proclaiming a new declaration of inde- 
pendence to the embattled peoples. 

No sooner had Congress declared war than Mr. Wil- 
son proceeded to mobilize all the resources of the Nation 
and throw them into the conflict. This war was different 
from any other war in which the United States had ever 
engaged, not only by reason of its magnitude but by 
reason of the necessity for co-ordinating American mili- 
tary plans with the military plans of the Allies. The 
Allies were not quite agreed as to what they desired of 
the United States, aside from unlimited financial assist- 
ance, and the solution of the general problem depended 
more or less on the trend of events. 

The test of any war policy is its success, and it is a 
waste of time to enter into a vindication of the manner 
in which the Wilson Administration made war, or to 
trouble about the accusations of waste and extravagance, 
as if war were an economic process which could be car- 
ried on prudently and frugally. The historian is not 
likely to devote serious attention to the partisan accusa- 
tions relating to Mr. Wilson’s conduct of the war, but 
he will find it interesting to record the manner in which 
the President brought his historical knowledge to bear in 
shaping the war policies of the country. 

The voluntary system and the draft system had both' 
been discredited in the Civil War, so Mr. Wilson de- 
manded a Selective-Service Act under which the country 
could raise 10,000,000 troops, if 10,000,000 troops were 
needed, without deranging its essential industries. It had 
taken Mr. Lincoln three years to find a General whom 
he could intrust with the command of the Union armies. 
Mr. Wilson picked his Commander in Chief before he 
went to war and then gave to Gen. Pershing the same 
kind of ungrudging support that Mr. Lincoln gave to 
Gen. Grant. The Civil War had been financed by green- 
backs and bond issues peddled by bankers. Mr. Wilson 
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called on the American people to finance their own war, 
and they unhesitatingly responded. In the war with 
Spain the commissary system had broken down completely 
owing to the antiquated methods that were employed. 
No other army in time of war was ever so well fed or 
so well cared for as that of the United States in the con- 
flict with Germany. 

Mistakes there were in plenty, both in methods and 
in the choice of men, and errors of judgment and the 
shortcomings that always result from a lack of experi- 
ence, but the impartial verdict of history must be that 
when everything is set forth on the debit side of the bal- 
ance sheet which can be set forth Mr. Wilson remains 
the most vigorous of all the war Presidents. Yet it is 
also true that history will concern Itself far less with Mr. 
Wilson as a war President than with Mr. Wilson as a 
peace-making President. It is around him as a peace- 
making President that all the passions and prejudices and 
disappointments of the world still rage. 

Mr. Wilson in his “peace without victory” address 
to the Senate previous to the entrance of the United 
States into the war had sketched a general plan of a co- 
operative peace. “I am proposing, as it were,” he said, 
“that the nations with one accord should adopt the doc- 
trine of President Monroe as the doctrine of the world.” 
He returned to the subject again in his War Address, in 
which he defined the principles for which the United 
States was to fight and the principles on which an endur- 
ing peace could be made. The time came when it was 
necessary to be still more specific. 

In the winter of 1918 the morale of the Allies was 
at its lowest ebb. Russia had passed into the hands of 
the Bolsheviki and was preparing to make a separate 
peace with Germany. There was widespread discontent 
in Italy, and everywhere in Europe soldiers and civilians 
were asking one another what they were really fighting 
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for. On Jan. 8 Mr. Wilson went before Congress and 
delivered the address which contained the Fourteen Points 
of peace, a message which was greeted both in the United 
States and in Europe as a veritable Magna Charta of the 
nations. Mr. Wilson had again become the spokesman 
of the aspirations of mankind, and from the moment that 
this address was delivered the thrones of the Hohenzol- 
lerns and the Hapsburgs ceased to be stable. 

Ten months later they were to crumble and collapse. 
Before the armistice was signed on Nov. li, 1918, Mr. 
Wilson had overthrown the doctrine of Divine right iii 
Europe. The Hapsburgs ran away. The Kaiser was 
compelled to abdicate and take refuge in exile, justifying 
his flight by the explanation that Wilson would not make 
peace with Germany while a Hohenzollern was on the 
throne. This was the climax of Mr. Wilson’s power and 
influence and, strangely enough, it was the dawn of his 
own day of disaster. 

For nearly six years Mr. Wilson had manipulated the 
Government of the United States with a skill that was 
almost uncanny. He had turned himself from a minority 
President into a majority President. He had so deftly 
outmanoeuvred all his opponents in Congress and out of 
Congress that they had nothing with which to console 
themselves except their intensive hatred of the man and 
all that pertained to him. Then at the very summit of 
his career he made his first fatal blunder. 

Every President in the off-year election urges the 
election of a Congress of his own party. That is part of 
the routine of politics, and during the campaign of 1918 
Mr. Wilson’s advisers urged him to follow the precedent. 
What they forgot and he forgot was that it was no time 
for partisan precedents, and he allowed his distrust of 
the Republican leaders in Congress to sweep him into an 
inexcusable error that he, of all men, should have avoided. 
The Sixty-fifth Congress was anything but popular. The 
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Western farmers were aggrieved because the price of 
wheat had been regulated and the price of cotton had 
not. The East was greatly dissatisfied with the war taxes, 
which it regarded as an unfair discrimination, and it re- 
membered Mr. Kitchin’s boast that the North wanted the 
war and the North would have to pay for it. There was 
general complaint from business interests against the 
Southern Democratic control of the legislative depart- 
ment, and all this sentiment instantly crystallized when the 
President asked for another Democratic Congress. Re- 
publicans who were loyally supporting the Administration 
in all its war activities were justly incensed that a party 
issue had been raised. A Republican Congress was elected 
and by inference the President sustained a personal defeat. 

Misfortunes did not come singly in Mr. Wilson’s 
case. Following the mistake of appealing for the elec- 
tion of a Democratic Congress he made an equally seri- 
ous mistake in the selection of his Peace Commission. 

To anybody who knows Mr. Wilson, who knows Mr. 
Lloyd George, who knows Mr. Clemenceau, nothing 
could be sillier than the chapters of Keynes and Dillon 
in which they undertake to picture the President’s unfit- 
ness to cope with the European masters of diplomacy. 
Mr. Wilson for years had been playing with European 
masters of diplomacy as a cat plays with a mouse. To 
assume that Mr. Wilson was ever deceived by the trans- 
parent tactics of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Clemenceau 
is to assume the impossible. It would be as easy to con- 
ceive of his being tricked and bamboozled by the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. Wilson needed strong Republican representation 
on the Peace Commission not to reinforce him in his 
struggles with his adversaries at Paris but to divide with 
him the responsibility for a treaty of peace that was 
'doomed in advance to be a disappointment. Although 
the popular sentiment of Europe was almost passionate 
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in its advocacy of President Wilson’s peace programme, 
all the special interests that were seeking to capitalize the 
peace for their own advantage or profit were actively at 
work and were beginning to swing all the influence that 
they could command on their various Governments. It 
was inevitable from the outset that Mr. Wilson could 
never get the peace that he had expected. The Treaty 
was bound to be a series of compromises that would sat- 
isfy nobody, and when Mr. Wilson assumed all the re- 
sponsibility for it in advance he assumed a respon- 
sibility that no statesman who had [ever lived could 
carry alone. Had he taken Mr. Root or Mr. Taft or 
both of them with him the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles might have been no different, but the Senate would 
have been robbed of the partisan grievance on which it 
organized the defeat of ratification. 

Day after day during the conference Mr. Wilsort 
fought the fight for a peace that represented the liberal 
thought of the world. Day after day the odds against 
him lengthened. The contest finally resolved itself into 
a question of whether he should take what he could get or 
whether he should w’ithdraw from the conference and 
throw the doors open to chaos. The President made the 
only decision that he had a moral right to make. He 
took what he could get, nor are the statesmen with whom 
he was associated altogether to blame because he did not 
get more. They too had to contend against forces over 
which they had no control. They were not free agents 
either, and Mr. Smuts has summed up the case in two 
sentences : 

It was not the statesmen that failed so much as the spirit 
of the peoples behind them. The hope, the aspiration, for 
a new world order of peace and right and justice, however 
deeply and universally felt, was still only feeble and ineffec- 
tive in comparison with the dominant national passions which 
found their expression in the peace treaty. 
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All the passions anH hatreds bred of four years of 
merciless warfare, all the insatiable fury for revenge, all 
the racial ambitions that had been twisted and perverted 
by centuries of devious diplomacy — ^these were all gath- 
ered around the council table, clamorous in their demand 
to dictate the terms. 

Mr. Wilson surrendered more than he dreamed he 
was surrendering, but it Is not difficult to follow his line 
of reasoning. The League of Nations was to be a con- 
tinuing court of equity, sitting in judgment on the peace, 
itself, revising its terms when revision became necessary 
and possible, slowly readjusting the provisions of the 
treaty to a calmer and saner state of public mind. Get 
peace first. Establish the League, and the League would 
rectify the inevitable mistakes of the treaty. 

It is a curious commentary on human nature that when 
the Treaty was completed and the storm of wrath broke, 
all the rage, all the resentment, all the odium should have 
fallen on the one man who had struggled week in and 
week out against the forces of reaction and revenge and 
had written into the treaty all that it contains which makes 
for the international advancement of the race. 

Into that record must also go the impressive fact that 
the Treaty of Versailles was rejected by the United States 
Senate, under the leadership of Henry Cabot Lodge, not 
because of its acknowledged defects and shortcomings, 
not because it breathed the spirit of a Carthaginian peace 
in its punitive clauses, but because of Its most enlightened 
provision, the covenant of the League of Nations, whicl^ 
is the one hope of a war-racked world. 

When people speak of the tragedy of Mr. Wilson’s 
career they have in mind only the temporary aspects of 
it — the universal dissatisfaction with the treaty of peace, 
his physical collapse, his defeat in the Senate and the 
verdict at the polls in November. They forget that the 
end of the chapter is not yet written. The League of 
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Nations is a fact, whatever the attitude of the United 
States may be toward it, and it will live unless the peoples 
of the earth prove their political incapacity to use it for 
the promotion of their own welfare. The principle of 
self-determination will remain as long as men believe in 
the right of self-government and are willing to die for it 
It was Woodrow Wilson who wrote that principle into 
the law of nations, even though he failed to obtain a 
universal application of it. Tacitus said of the Catti 
tribesmen, “Others go to battle; these go to war,” and 
Mr. Wilson went to war in behalf of the democratic 
theory of government extended to all the affairs of the 
nations. That war is not yet won, and the Commander 
in Chief is crippled by the wounds that he received on 
the field of action. But the responsibility for the future 
'does not rest with him. It rests with the self-governing 
peoples for whom he has blazed the trail. All the com- 
plicated issues of this titanic struggle finally reduce them- 
selves to these prophetic words of Maximilian Harden: 
“Only one conqueror’s work will endure — Wilson’s 
thought.” 

Woodrow Wilson on this morning of the fourth of 
March can say in the words of Paul the Apostle to 
Timothy: 

"For I am novr ready to be offered^ and the time of my 
departure is at hand. 

"I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 1 
have kept the faith." 



CHAPTER IX 


ALFRED E. SMITH 

■jV^R. COBB was greatly interested in the development 
of Alfred E. Smith as a public man of the first rank 
and in his rise to prominence as a leader in progressive 
legislation and an expert in the business of the State — a 
chapter to which “Finis” should not soon be written. 


Saved From Eternal Disgrace 
[July 25, 1918] 

Not only has the Democratic party of New York 
been saved from disgrace and degradation, but out of the 
Saratoga Convention have come a ticket that Democrats 
can support and a platform that Democrats can ratify. 

The credit for the complete victory over disloyalty 
and demagogy that was won at Saratoga belongs to those 
up-State Democrats who uncompromisingly refused to 
accept William R. Hearst as the party candidate. In 
particular it belongs to William Church Osborn, who had 
the moral courage to make Hearst the issue in the pri- 
maries as well as in the convention and boldly met the 
challenge of the Hearst candidacy. 

When Tammany entered into partnership with Hearst 
last fall to make Hylan Mayor of New Yoric City, it 
invited the situation that all but disrupted the Democratic 
party of this State. It was inevitable that Hearst, having 
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selected the Tammany candidate for Mayor, would next 
insist upon his right to select the regular Democratic 
candidate for Governor and would use his influence over 
Hylan to club Tammany into line. 

This is what happened, and naturally enough, in the 
selection of a candidate for Governor, Hearst turned to 
himself. What he had to offer Tammany in exchange 
for the nomination was the disloyal vote of New York 
and the vote of the un-American Bolshevik elements 
whose notion of free government is the despoiling of all 
property-owners for the benefit of those who have not 
yet acquired property. 

That this vote is considerable, that it might easily 
hold the balance of power in a closely contested election, 
was shown in New York City last fall, and Hearst is 
peculiarly its leader and spokesman. For more than a 
dozen years he has been the persistent champion of Bol- 
shevik doctrine, and from the beginning of the war he 
was an essential part of the German propaganda, so much 
so that the Kaiser unhesitatingly praised the work of the 
Hearst newspapers in behalf of the German cause. 

Unquestionably, Tammany would have taken Hearst 
as a candidate for Governor if it had not been for the 
certainty of a party split which developed at the Saratoga 
Convention. It might have taken him reluctantly, as it did 
in 1906, but it would have taken him if the up-State 
Democrats had not stood firmly for party honor and 
party patriotism. 

It was they who brought about the designation of 
Alfred E. Smith for Governor. It was within the Tam- 
many and Brooklyn organizations that the chief oppo- 
sition to Mr. Smith’s nomination centred, in spite of the 
fact that he is a Tammany leader and a Tammany office- 
holder. As Tammany rejected Mr. Smitla for Mayor last 
fall regardless of his extraordinary ability and his great 
popularity, so it would have rejected him for Governor if 
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the up-State Democrats ha’d not forced his nomination 
and thereby rescued their party from unspeakable shame. 

The Saratoga Convention has turned out so much 
better than anybody had a right to expect that the whole 
State is to be congratulated on the result. Although it 
is unbelievable that a candidate with Hearst’s record 
could be elected Governor of New York at a time when 
the country demands lOO per cent, loyalty from every, 
citizen, the very fact of his nomination would have been 
a blot upon the war record of the Nation. Every ele-* 
ment of disloyalty and pro-German pacifism in the United 
States would have taken new courage from the nomination 
of such a man for Governor by the Democratic Party — 
the party of Woodrow Wilson — in the most populous 
State of the Union. 

From William R. Hearst to Alfred E. Smith is like 
emerging from a sewer into sunlight, and in that choice 
we believe the Democratic voters of New York have found 
a true expression of their principles, their loyalty and 
their patriotism. 


Nullifying the Election 
[March 24, 1923] 

Back of the controversy between Gov. Smith and 
the Assembly lies a grave question of political principle 
— Is the election of 1922 to be nullified by a minority? 

The issue between Mr. Smith and Mr. Machold is 
an issue between representative government and organized 
obstruction to representative government. 

Mr. Smith’s plurality in the election last fall was 
386,000. Had he alone, among the Democratic candi- 
dates, been victorious at the polls, this plurality could 
have been interpreted merely as a proof of his great 
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personal popularity; but along with Mr. Smith the entire 
Democratic State ticket was elected. A Democratic 
United States Senator was elected and a Democratic State 
Senate was elected. The Assembly remained Republican 
only by virtue of the rotten-borough provisions of the 
State Constitution. If the up-State counties were sub- 
jected to the same rule of representation which is provided 
for New York City the Assembly would have been 
Democratic too, and Mr. Smith would be at the head of 
a responsible administration of government.^ 

Only a clever partisan trick in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1894 makes it possible for the Republican 
Assemblymen to block the Governor’s program, and in 
taking a partisan advantage of that trick they are denying 
the right of the majority in New York to control its 
government. 

Nobody will claim that the Republican Assemblymen 
are under moral or political obligations to assent to every- 
thing that Gov. Smith demands, or to pass every bill that 
he recommends- Nobody will deny, either, that some of 
the legislation that has been slaughtered in the Assembly 
was sent there by the State Senate to be slaughtered. 
All this must be admitted in the interests of fairness and 
honesty; but at the same time it is evident that under the 
leadership of Mr. Machold the Assembly has set out to 
block the Governor in many matters for no better 
reason than partisan obstruction. In respect to legislation 
like the Executive Budget Bill there is no honest party 
line of cleavage whatever. There is nothing involved on 
which men can by any possibility divide as Democrats 
and Republicans. The Assembly burked it only because 
the Governor is a Democrat. 

In accepting a conference Gov. Smith has shown 
himself a much better man in every respect than his oppo- 
nents in the Assembly. He is working for the welfare 
of the State, while they are thinking only of the Republi- 
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can organization, which they believe will benefit in one 
way or another if the Governor’s program can be 
wrecked. They could then go before the voters again 
with their stereotyped argument that it is futile to elect 
a Democratic Governor because he cannot carry the 
Legislature with him. 

What it all amounts to is a confession that New York’ 
has a system of government under the existing Constitu- 
tion in which the minority can dictate to the majority. It 
is equivalent to saying that under this Constitution New 
York cannot have a Democratic Administration, no mat- 
ter what the majority may be, because the rotten-borough 
provisions for representation are too effective to be over- 
come. If this is the issue the Republican Assemblymen 
are trying to raise in their controversy with the Governor, 
Mr. Smith can well afford to accept the challenge. 


A Government That Can’t Work 
[May 5, 1923] 

The Constitution of the State of New York prohibits 
representative government. It likewise prohibits respon- 
sible government. Those two sentences tell the story of 
the Legislature. 

The Government of New York as established by the 
Constitution works only now and then. It never func- 
tions as a unit. Even the Executive Department is not 
under the control of the Governor, but only so much of 
it as relates to the duties that devolve on him personally. 
The preamble to the Constitution runs as follows: 

We, the People of the State of New York, grateM to 
Almi^ty God for our Freedom, in order to secure its bless- 
ings do establish this G>nstitution- 
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The number of blessings that this Constitution secures 
to the people of New York is highly problematical. Under 
it the Government of the State was intended to be Re- 
publican so far as the Legislature was concerned, regard- 
less of the popular vote. This was brought about by a 
most ingenious rotten-borough system under w^hich tens 
of thousands of votes in the country districts could be 
made to balance hundreds of thousands of votes in the 
cities. 

Gov. Smith had a plurality last fall of more than 
385,000, and the rest of the Democratic State ticket had 
a generous but varj-’ing margin. In most of the States 
this majority would have carried with it a Legislature 
overwhelmingly Democratic in both its branches. What 
actually happened was that the Senate was Democratic 
by only one vote and the Assembly remained Republican. 

The average citizen when he went to the polls last 
fall thought he knew what he was voting for, but as a 
matter of fact he did not vote for anything tangible or 
anything that could be readily translated into legislation. 
He lives under a Government in which it is comparatively 
simple to vote against some particular individual but not 
under a Government which can carry out a constructive 
policy. 

The thing that is inevitable under the Constitution 
of this State has again happened at Albany. With a 
Democratic Senate and a Republican Assembly the Legis- 
lature w'as deadlocked. Issues which had no distinctive 
partisan basis were made partisan in anticipation of next 
fall’s election, the Democrats appealing to the city vote 
and the Republicans appealing to the country vote. On 
questions in which the November majorities presumably 
meant something the vote ended largely in futility. 

Except for the necessity of passing the appropriation 
bills for the support of the various State institutions, the 
Legislature might practically as well not have met. The 
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public would have sustained no serious loss. Nothing of 
permanent importance would have been sacrificed. The 
results of the election would have been no more com- 
pletely nullified than they have been in a politically divided 
Legislature selected by an intricately contrived rotten- 
borough method. 

The majority in New York is a shackled majority 
unless it happens to be Republican, and then it is half- 
shackled. Government in New York does not govern 
except approximately by unanimous consent. The free- 
dom to which the Constitution refers Is the freedom to 
maintain a clumsy and cumbersome political machine that 
produces a minimum of results after a maximum of ef- 
fort. 

It is hardly wmrth w'hile to abuse the Legislature for 
the pitiful record that it has made during the last four 
months. The legislature Is what it was intended to be. 
It does not represent the people of New York in any 
sense in which the term can be applied to a responsible 
Government. It cannot represent them. It was not 
established to represent them, and it Is useless to quarrel 
with the product of a system while retaining the system 
itself. 



CHAPTER X 


THE PROFESSION OF JOURNALISM 

M r. COBB was much more concerne'd with practising 
than with discussing the profession of journalism. 
Few articles from his pen in the entire period of his 
editorship were devoted to this subject. That entitled 
“Mr. Pulitzer’s Journalism” appeared two days after the 
great editor’s death. 

Are Newspapers Declining in Influence ? 
[Dec. 30, 1909] 

One of the leading magazines of the country — The 
'Atlantic Monthly — is advertising a series of articles en- 
titled “The Decline of Public Confidence in the News- 
paper Press.” 

That the public has lost confidence in some newspapers 
and in some kinds of newspapers may be accepted as a 
matter of course, like the loss of public confidence in 
certain politicians and statesmen and theories of govern- 
ment. But if there is a marked decline of public con- 
fidence in newspapers as a whole, that fact is of such 
far-reaching public importance that it deserves the closest 
study and investigation. 

More newspapers are printed than ever before. More 
newspapers are read than ever before. If the public 
has lost confidence in newspapers, why does it read them 
in such vast numbers? Merely to amuse itself? Merely 
to pass away the time? Merely to acquire information 
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which it Histrusts an 3 upon which it can place no reliance? 
The American people have never impressed us as a na- 
tion of idiots and lunatics. They must have some definite 
motive in reading the newspapers, and the average Amer- 
ican is not the sort of a person who wastes his time on 
things in which he has no confidence. 

We have observed too that the shrewd, practical 
gentlemen who manage the great corporations have de- 
tected no marked decline of public confidence in news- 
papers. Their desire to own newspapers, to influence 
newspapers, to shape the policy of newspapers was never 
so keen as it is now. They must believe that the public 
has confidence in what it reads in newspapers, or they 
would not be so eager to control newspapers. 

What is commonly spoken of as a decline of news- 
paper influence is in reality only a change for the better. 
Newspapers are cheaper than they were, and few men 
are obliged to rely upon a single newspaper. They draw 
information and opinions not from one source but from 
two or three or four sources, and their own opinion is the 
resultant of these various forces. This is having the 
excellent effect of teaching people to think for themselves. 
They are the surer in consequence to detect bad advice 
and the quicker to follow good advice. Their own opin- 
ions are clearer and saner and less prejudiced. 

This does not mean a decline of newspaper influence. 
On the contrary, it is a manifestation of the best kind of 
influence that newspapers can exert. 

Mr. Pulitzer’s Journalism 
[Oct. 31, 1911] 

Practically all the newspaper estimates of Mr. 
Pulitzer’s work and service agree in their recognition of 
him as the creator of “a new kind of journalism.” 
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This is true. Mr. Pulitzer did create a new kind of 
journalism. By means of it he became the great emanci- 
pator of the American press. He found it shackled to 
tradition, to systems and to parties. He struck off its 
shackles and showed it the way to freedom. 

He was the first of the great editors to regard a 
newspaper not as private property but as public property 
— not merely as affected with a public interest but ani- 
mated and inspired by public interest; independent of 
everything except public interest — independent even of its 
own proprietor when occasion required. 

Mr. Pulitzer’s theory of journalism was so simple 
that it often bewildered friends and opponents alike. His 
aim was to make a newspaper that would print all tho 
news that ought to be printed without fear or favor; 
that would present this news in such a manner as to 
appeal to the widest circle of readers; that would fear- 
lessly attack all forms of wrong and injustice; that would 
safeguard the weak, restrain the strong and be a great 
forum of popular self-government; that would hold itself 
beyond every form of influence except that of the public 
welfare. 

To this end he concentrated all his energy and all 
his genius. Although he was the owner of The World 
and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, he was in no sense a 
newspaper publisher. Practically all his knowledge of 
counting-room affairs was second-hand. He once told 
the writer of this article that in all the years of his jour- 
nalistic career he never spent an hour at any one time in 
the business office. 

Nothing connected with The World appealed to him 
less than its income and profits. There was nothing about 
which he worried less or to which he devoted less thought. 
Its prosperity was a means, never an end. When business 
questions were presented to him he was inclined to be 
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resentful. He disliked to waste time and energy on them 
which could be devoted to the newspaper itself. To him 
journalism was never a business ; it was the most power- 
ful and responsible profession in which any man could 
engage. 

His chief concern centred in the editorial page as the 
expression of the paper’s conscience, courage and con- 
victions. To that he devoted infinite care and attention. 
Sick or well, it was never wholly absent from his thoughts. 
When he W'as well he had it read to him every day and 
expressed his opinion about every editorial article, the 
style in which it was written, the manner in which the 
thought was expressed, whether the editorial was strong 
or weak, whether it served any useful public purpose, 
whether It said the thing that a great newspaper ought 
to have said. 

When ill-health made it impossible for him to have 
the editorial page read every day he would keep the files 
for weeks, and then when his condition permitted, he 
would go over them wdth painstaking care, always from 
the point of view of a detached critic, seeking only to 
determine whether the page was taking the fullest ad- 
vantage of its opportunities for public service and whether 
it was measuring up to the high standards that he had 
set for it. 

Nothing was ever allowed to Interfere with its inde- 
pendence and its freedom of expression. There were 
certain questions about which he became convinced that 
in spite of all his efforts he was possibly prejudiced. In 
these matters he exacted a pledge that no suggestions or 
instructions or even commands from him would ever be 
followed, but that the paper would always say what an 
independent, untrammelled newspaper ought to say in per- 
forming its duties to the people. This pledge was never 
violated, and nobody respected it more tenaciously than 
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he himself, even when he was aggressively unsympathetic 
with the attitude the page sometimes assumed toward the 
issues in question. 

His passionate jealousy of the editorial integrity 
and independence of The World knew no bounds. For 
that he was ready to sacrifice everything, including 
himself. 

Much has been said about Mr. Pulitzer’s marvellous 
news sense. There was nothing weird or miraculous 
about it. It was born of an insatiable thirst for informa- 
tion and a restless curiosity about everything of human 
interest. He wanted to know. What? When? Where? 
How? He took it for granted that hundreds of thou- 
sands of other people wanted to know. 

He keenly appreciated the fact that it was necessary 
to interest people greatly in order to get a hearing for 
the things that he wished to say. That is why he dressed 
up the news with pictures. That is why he employed 
effective stage management in presenting it. That is why 
he reached out for every kind of news that appealed to 
human nature. Through that he built up the great edi- 
torial power that was the creative pride of his life; for 
back of everything he did was this dominating motive. 

He could not conceive of a great newspaper’s doing 
its real work unless It had a great circulation. To talk 
to a small number of readers was like talking to a com- 
mittee. He wanted to talk to mass-meetings. But much 
as he appreciated the value of a large circulation, he 
would never seek to acquire it by bending to popular 
clamor. His detestation of newspaper demagogism was 
no less virile than his detestation of political demagogism. 
He would never flatter the public — he would never court 
its favor by sacrificing his convictions. He hated cant 
and fraud and false pretenses. 

At the time of the Chicago strike he supported Cleve- 
land as vigorously as he attacked him later for the Vene- 
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zuelan message ; yet, Mr. Cleveland’s conduct during the 
Chicago strike was very unpopular with a large element 
of The World’s readers, while his Venezuelan message 
was very popular with an equally large element. 

Fifty equally characteristic cases could be cited to 
show his devotion to the paper’s ideals and his magnif- 
icent contempt for every sordid consideration that might 
drag them down. 

He has been called the protagonist of personal jour- 
nalism, and he was. He believed in a journalism that 
dealt with individuals. But he was the father of an 
impersonal journalism, too, which had been revolutioniz- 
ing the attitude of American newspapers toward public 
persons and public questions. It was a journalism that 
virtually disregarded the man and dealt only wnth his 
actions. 

It was this kind of journalism that could support 
Cleveland in the Debs matter and as strongly oppose him 
in the Venezuela and secret-bond-sale matters; that could 
fight Bryan’s free-silver theories and uphold his anti- 
imperialist propaganda; that could praise Roosevelt for 
the Northern Securities suit, the coal-strike setdement and 
the Portsmouth peace treaty, while uncompromisingly re- 
sisting all his policies of centralization and autocratic 
government. 

No critic of public men was ever more devoid of 
personal vindictiveness in his editorial treatment of them. 
He was as glad to praise as to blame, and as ready to 
blame as to praise. There was no man whom he hesi- 
tated to criticise if he thought the criticism was merited, 
and none whom he hesitated to praise if he thought the 
praise was deserved. He was a judge who was ever 
devoid of hate or fear or favor or prejudice in handing 
down his decrees. 

Mr. Pulitzer’s idea of a great newspaper was con- 
cisely expressed in a cablegram from Rome to the editors 
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and managers and staff of The World on the occasion 
of his sixtieth birthday — 

An institution which should always fight for progress and 
reform; never tolerate injustice or corruption; always fight 
demagogues of all parties; never belong to any party; always 
oppose privileged classes and public plunder; never lack sym- 
pathy with the poor; always remain devoted to the public 
welfare; never be satisfied with merely printing news; always 
be drastically independent; nev’er be afraid to attack wrong, 
whether by predatory plutocracy or predatory poverty. 

This has been The World's creed for more than 
twenty-eight years, and its example has been^ the most 
powerful influence exerted upon American journalism 
during that time. Not an independent newspaper in the 
country but is more independent because of his work. 
Not a subservient newspaper but is less subservient. He 
created a new standard of editorial independence, a new 
atmosphere of editorial freedom, a new order of editorial 
responsibility. In all these achievements The W orld re- 
mains his monument. 


Thirty Years— a Retrospect 
[May 10, 1913] 

Thirty years ago today Joseph Pulitzer became the 
editor and sole proprietor of the New York W orld. 

That day marked the beginning of a new journalism 
in the United States — a journalism that was to be inde- 
pendent of individuals, of private interests, of personal 
ambition, of political factions and of parties — a journal- 
ism devoted unreservedly to public purposes and public 
principles regardless of all other considerations. 

The. World began its new career with a platform of 
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policies that were freely denounced as revolutionary and 
communistic : 

1. Tax luxuries 

2. Tax inheritances 

3. Tax large incomes 

4. Tax monopolies 

5. Tax the privileges of corporations 

6. A tariff for revenue 

7. Reform the civil service 

8. Punish corrupt office-holders 

9. Punish vote-buying 

10. Punish employers who coerce their employees in 
elections. 

Today that platform would be regarded as mildly 
and innocuously conservative in most of its planks. The 
last remaining issues embodied in that declaration of 
political faith are in process of actualization in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

When Mr. Pulitzer took over a 'discredited news- 
paper that had been the plaything of Jay Gould, American 
government was in a state of transition. The war issues 
were still alive. The Bloody Shirt was a familiar feature 
of every campaign. The Federal troops had been with- 
drawn from the South only six years before, and Northern 
Republicans still regarded that unhappy section of the 
country as a conquered province. 

Nowhere, North or South, was there genuine free- 
dom of elections. The ballot-box was protected by force, 
not by law. Vote-buying was an established practice. 
Employers coerced their employees and marched them to 
the polls on election day to vote according to orders. 
Elections were commonly carried on by fraud. Seven 
years before, the Presidency itself had been stolen. Cor- 
porations were without restraint. Railroads were the 
prizes of Wall Street piracy. Corruption was a recog- 
nized system of government. 
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In the course of these thirty years an Interstate Com- 
merce law has completely established the authority of 
the National Government over railroads engaged in inter- 
state commerce. An Anti-Trust act defines and punishes 
conspiracies in restraint of trade. A secret ballot has 
been secured, with an honest count. Corporations have 
been forbidden by law to contribute to political campaign 
funds. Both parties and candidates have been compelled 
by law to publish a full list of their contributions and 
expenditures. The assessment of office-holders for politi- 
cal purposes has been made a crime. The spoils system 
has been largely eradicated. New standards of public 
service and public duty have been created. A new patri- 
otism has arisen that refuses to be shackled within party 
lines. Trade, finance and industry have undergone a 
revolution that is no less moral than material, and the 
Nation has attained a unity in aims and ideals beyond 
anything heretofore achieved. 

In the course of these thirty years Democracy has 
fought its fight with Plutocracy and triumphed. The 
supremacy of human rights over property rights has been 
established. Nothing that has taken place'in these three 
decades is more remarkable than the change in the atti- 
tude of the country’s captains of money and industry 
toward the public at large. Wall Street itself would not 
now tolerate a Jay Gould or a Jim Fisk. The greatest 
corporation in the United States, with its thousand million 
dollars of capital, would not assert a right to manage its 
afEairs regardess of the public interest or regardless of 
the welfare of its employees. Property has moved for- 
ward to the advanced ground that radicalism once held, 
and radicalism has moved on to fields once undreamed of. 

No man can study the history of the American people 
'during its various epochs without being profoundly im- 
pressed by their steady mental, moral and political prog- 
ress. Each generation has a higher code and a higher 
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standard than its predecessors. Each has a firmer grip 
upon fundamental principles and a broader understanding 
of the issues presented to it. There have been nominal 
reactions in American politics, but none endured for long. 

This is not merely a richer or a more numerous 
people than it was in 1883. It is a more intelligent 
people and a more ethical people. It has a saner public 
opinion, a more alert national conscience and a finer sense 
of justice. And The World ventures to say, in no spirit 
of boasting or self-glorification, that the inspiring history 
of these thirty years might have been vastly different but 
for the new American journalism that Joseph Pulitzer 
created thirty years ago today. 

Human progress, remarked Lecky, rarely means more 
than a surplus of advantages over evils. It will always 
be so. The struggle for liberty is mainly a struggle 
against the abuses of authority. Oppression is always 
Privilege, buttressed by law of one kind or another. 
Progress is less the enactment of legislation to promote 
popular welfare than the repeal and modification of legis- 
lation which sacrifices the many to the advantages of the 
few. Issues change, but principles remain eternal, and 
there is no truce in the battle for human rights. 

Thus, regardless of chan^ng conditions and changing 
issues. The World stands today where it stood thirty 
years ago, fighting the same fight for the same principles, 
keeping the same faith, dedicated to the same ideals of 
public service and public duty. 


Sedition 1 
[January 13, 1920] 

It has long been the practice of The W arid Almanac 
to print the Declaration of Independence each year. In 
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fact, the late Joseph Pulitzer once issued an order that 
the Declaration of Independence must be published in 
every issue of The World Almanac^ and his wishes have 
been as scrupulously respected since his death as they 
were during his lifetime. 

This year, however, we are torn by 'doubts and mis- 
givings. The World Almanac for 1920 has already been 
printed and tens of thousands of copies have been dis- 
tributed and cannot be recalled; but the Almanac again 
contains the Declaration of Independence, and the new 
Sedition Bill as agreed to by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee provides that any person shall be deemed guilty 
of a felony “who either orally or by writing, printing 
or the use of any sign, symbol, picture, caricature, or 
shall otherwise teach, incite, advocate, propose or advise, 
or aid, abet or encourage forcible resistance to or de- 
struction of the Government of the United States, its 
Constitution, laws and authority, or the Governments of 
the several States, all or any of them, or the existence of 
constituted government generally.” 

Now, unfortunately, the second paragraph of the 
Declaration of Independence is defiantly seditious, in that 
it proclaims — 

That whenever any Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right of the People to alter 
or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
Governments long established should not be changed for light 
and transient causes; and accordingly all experience hath 
shewn, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils 
are sufferable, than to ri^t themselves by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustomed. But when a long train of 
abus^ and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same Object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute Despotism, it 
is their right, it is their duty, to throw off sudi Government, 
and to provide new Guards for their future security. 
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We are willing, of course, as a law-abiding institution, 
to dissociate ourselves completely henceforth from the 
incendiary sentiments of Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Adams, John Hancock, Roger Sherman, 
Samuel Adams, Robert Morris and the other mischievous 
radicals who signed this document. But, as we have 
already said, The World Almanac for 1920 has already 
been printed, and The World has been engaged in cir- 
culating a document that on its face Is hideously seditious, 
a document that is about to be banned by the law, a docu- 
ment that most impudently insists that there are circum- 
stances in which “forcible resistance” either to government 
or to the “laws and authority” of government may be 
justified, and that shows no proper regard whatever for 
“constituted government generally.” 

The World can easily suppress the Declaration of 
Independence in all future editions of the Almanac, but 
in the mean time the mischief has been done for 1920 and 
the seditious utterances of Thomas Jefferson have been 
scattered to the four comers of the country. 

For any evil consequences that may ensue, in which 
case The World can be indicted as an accessory before 
the fact, we can only beg for mercy and for such con- 
sideration as the Department of Justice may graciously 
grant. 

Sedition is sedition, and the acts of Congress, what- 
ever they may be, are part of the supreme law of the 
land. Down with the Declaration of Independence ! 



CHAPTER XI 


THE WAR 

I T is very easy now for a commentator upon the part 
piayed by the United States in the War to say what 
a statesman should have done, what an adviser and 
moulder of public thought should have written, at various 
stages of the conflict. It was easy even at the time for 
men and women whose emotions were stirred to fever 
pitch by the great conflict, and who were restrained by 
no responsibility toward the people, to use violent lan- 
guage in favor, for instance, of early intervention, or 
attacking those whose sad and weary task it was to guide 
national action. On the whole, the editorials of 'Mr. 
Cobb in The World, read in the memory of after events, 
furnish an accurate transcript of the mental processes by 
which the prevailing thought of the country arrived re- 
luctantly at the conclusion that war was inevitable. Need- 
less to say, The World was as energetic in supporting the 
war as it was later .eloquent in dispraise of post-war 
tyrannies. 


An Indictment of Civilization 
[August i, 1914] 

In Vienna, there is a doddering old man, the off- 
spring of^ a tainted house, who sits on the throne of the 
dual empire. 

In St. Petersburg, there is a weak, well-meaning neu- 
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rotic who by the accident of birth happens to be the Czar 
of All the Russias. 

In Berlin, there is a brilliant, talented, ambitious 
manipulator of politics who is German Emperor by grace 
of the genius of Bismarck, Moltke and Room 

Of these three men, only the one in Berlin has more 
than mediocre abilities; yet the three are permitted to 
play with the lives of millions of men, with property 
worth thousands of millions of dollars, with the commerce 
and industry and prosperity and laws and institutions not 
merely of empires and kingdoms but of continents. It is 
left to them to determine whether the world is to witness 
the most deadly and devastating war of all history. 

The thing would be laughable, ridiculous, if it were 
not so ghasdy. 

War of itself may be wise or unwise, just or unjust; 
but that the issue of a world-wide war should rest in the 
hands of three men — any three men — and that the hun- 
dreds of millions who will bear the burden and be af- 
fected in every relation of life by the outcome of such a 
war should passively leave the decision to those three men 
is an indictment of civilization itself. 

Human progress is slow indeed when a whole conti- 
nent is still ready to fight for anything except the right 
to life, liberty and self-government. 

Autocracy or Democracy 

[August 4, 1914] 

O great corrector of enormous times, 

Shaker of o’er-rank states, thou grand decider 
Of dusty and old titles, that healest with blood 
The earth when it is sick, and then curest the world 
O’ the pleuri^ of people! 

Beatjmont ako Fletcher 

When peace is again established in Europe there will 
come a new order of things. Democracy will not stand 
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forever upon the scaffold, with autocracy forever on the 
throne. 

Ten days ago the German people were at peace with 
all the W'orld. They had no quarrel of their own with 
anybody. In the years that had followed the downfall 
of Napoleon III, they had w’on the admiration of every 
civilized country. Out of a condition of general poverty, 
they had arisen to great wealth and prosperity. They 
had become the leaders and teachers of all the nations 
in the development of scientific industry. Their com- 
merce reached to every nook and corner of the globe. 
Their ships floated on every sea. Their victories were 
no victories of brute force, but triumphs of applied skill 
and trained minds. In many respects the Germans had 
touched the highwater mark of human civilization. There 
was not another country in the world but could learn 
something from them. 

Suddenly this vast fabric, w'oven by peace and industry 
and skill and science, is tom in two. All the machinery 
of progress is stopped by the hand of autocracy. The 
Kaiser plunges Europe into the most devastating conflict 
knowm to human history, and every civilized country reels 
under the shock. And about what? Ostensibly because 
Russia had answered Austria’s w'anton war against Servia 
by mobilizing troops on the frontier in order to protect her 
own interests. In reality because the reactionary party of 
Germany was determined to invite a general European 
conflict in order to stay the advancement of political re- 
forms. 

In the very vanguard of the twentieth century in most 
respects, Germany has straggled back to the seventeenth 
century politically. The curse of medieval government 
has hung over her noblest achievements. Every impulse 
toward political freedom has been beaten back by the 
mailed fist, and at a great crisis in their history the Ger- 
man people are deprived of that power over their own 
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political institutions \vlthout which the English-speaking 
races have justly come to regard life itself as intolerable. 

Autocracy has had its way. Austria’s quarrel with 
Servia was no affair of the German people. Russia’s 
challenge to Austria was no affair of the German people. 
Yet the very fate of the German Empire is thrown into 
the balance in order to halt the march of political free-- 
dom in Europe. 

All the world knew that a declaration of war against 
Russia was in effect a declaration of war against France. 
Germany admitted it by mobilizing her army not on the 
Russian frontier but on the French frontier. The de- 
cisive blow was to be struck against the French Republic, 
not against its imperial ally. It was not Russian despot- 
ism that was to be crushed but French republicanism. 

The hollow h3q)ocrisy of the whole proceeding is re- 
vealed in the fact that before the clash of arms is fairly 
begun the Austrian invasion of Servia is practically aban- 
doned. 

Having begun the war, German autocracy now finds 
itself isolated. Italy construes the Triple Alliance as 
applicable only to a war of defense; because there would 
be a revolution in Italy if the Government ventured to 
champion the cause of the hated Austrian. Great Britain 
is compelled to make France’s cause her cause. Germany 
and Austria are left alone to fight the battle of autocracy 
and pay the bill in blood and treasure and prestige. In 
this war they have no sympathizers even among neutrals. 
The enlightened opinion of the whole world has turned 
against the two Kaisers as it turned against Napoleon III 
when he sought to make himself the autocrat of Europe. 

What was begun hastily as a war of autocracy is not 
unlikely to end as a war of revolution, with thrones 
crumbling and dynasties in exile. Civilization cannot rest, 
at the mercy of despotism, and the welfare of mankind 
is not to be made the plaything of autocracy. If aU 
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Europe must be Hrencheci in blooH before this lesson is 
implanted in the minds of kings and courtiers, we may 
say of this war as Lincoln said of the war that extermi- 
nated human slavery: “The judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether.” 

This is the twilight of the gods. 


We Also 

[September 29, 1915] 

There will be a pathetic parade today in Washington 
of the remnant of the Grand Army. 

Perhaps it will be the last of the street demonstra- 
tions with which the country has been familiar for more 
than a generation, for the men are old and most of them 
can march no more, but for many a year to come there 
will be reunions of these venerable Americans, and, as 
was the case with the Revolutionary ancestors of some 
of them, the survivors will be honored to the end. 

If as a result of existing complications at home and 
abroad any of our people are inclined to question the 
nationality of the United States or to be unduly disturbed 
by vexatious foreign influences, let them consider what 
this Grand Army was and what it did. 

Made up of soldiers of every race, nation and creed, 
but all American in faith and spirit, it defended and 
preserved the Union. It settled forever the quibbles, the 
jealousies, the doubts, the conspiracies, the treasons of 
those who hoped to prevail against a divided people. It 
re-established a Nation to the end that “government of 
the people, by the people and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

We also have a Fatherland. 
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Will Congress Haul Down the Flag 
[March 3, 1916] 

There is only one issue in the controversy between 
the President and Congress: Shall the foreign policy of 
the United States Government be determined in Wash- 
ington or in Berlin? 

No other question is involved. The dispute about 
armed merchantmen is only the John Doe proceedings by 
which the case has been brought into court. 

Every German-language newspaper in the country is 
against the President and for the resolutions on which 
Mr. Wilson has demanded a vote. 

Every pro-German newspaper, including the New 
York American, the New York Evening Mail, the Chi- 
cago Tribune and the Milwaukee Free Press, is against 
the President and for the resolutions. 

All the influence of a mobilized pro-German propa- 
ganda has been swung against the President. The man- 
ner in which manufactured public opinion is brought to 
bear upon Congress may be judged from an appeal made 
by the Staats-Zeitung to its readers : 

The time has come for every individual American citizen 
to communicate with his Congressman, by post or telegraph, 
on the vital issues which are being placed by the Preadent 
before Congress. 

Only in this way can your representative be enlightened 
as to your views. 

If you do not know your Congressman’s name, call up 
the Staats-ZeituTiff — phone Beekman 4300 — at any time after 
9 o’clock A-M., and it will be ^ven you. 

Individual letters will have the greatest effect, but the 
following form has been suggested: 

“As one of your mnstituents, I feel at liberty to address 
you in connection with the present momentous issues before 
the Congress. 
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“It is my firm conviction that the best interests of Ae 
country will be subserved by keeping it out of the war which 
is ravaging Europe today, and that to the end of keeping it 
out of the war the Congress should warn American citizens 
from traveling on armed vessels of the belligerents or on ves- 
sels of belligerent nations known to espouse the principle 
that a merchantman is permitted to arm ‘for defensive pur- 
poses only.’ " 

A congressman will pay more attention to a letter from 
a voter in his district than he will to all the learned scrip- 
tures emanating from the coiptless other Congressional dis- 
tricts of the United States. 

It is possible that many of the Congressional sup- 
porters of these resolutions to reverse the foreign policy 
of the United States in the interest of Germany are as 
credulous and irresponsible as Senator Gore, who intro- 
duced his resolution because he had heard an unsubstanti- 
ated rumor that the President was in favor of war with 
Germany, and was “apprehensive” and “feared it might 
be true.” Senator Gore has yet to reveal the sources of 
this rumor, which seems to have originated in a threat 
made by the German Ambassador. If he “feared it 
might be true,” he could easily have made inquiries of 
the President, yet he sought no such information. What- 
ever Senator Gore’s motives may have been at the outset, 
the issue has now become a clean-cut contest between pro- 
Americanism and pro-Germanism in the conduct of our 
foreign relations. 

Whoever votes for those resolutions votes for Ger- 
man diplomacy against American diplomacy. Whoever 
supports these resolutions supports Germany against the 
United States. Whoever defends these resolutions 'de- 
fends German lawlessness against American rights and 
American honor. Whoever tries to prevent a vote on 
these resolutions in order to evade the question is helping 
to make it impossible henceforth for the United States 
to maintain international law against foreign aggression. 
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For more than a year the German propaganda has 
been preparing for a drive on Congress. The clash was 
inevitable, and while nobody could foresee the bloody 
angle at which the issue would be fought, the conflict 
might as well come now as at any time. The sooner it 
is settled the better, and if in the opinion of an American 
Congress the United States has no rights that Germany 
is bound to respect, we cannot know it too soon. 

Senator John Sharp Williams bluntly declared yester- 
day that “the President has been brought to this situation 
by Senators who represented the pleas of foreign capi- 
tals.” Whoever doubts it has only to observe the instant 
response of the pro-German propaganda to the resolu- 
tions to strip the President of all power, prestige and 
influence in conducting the foreign affairs of the country. 
This propaganda has been against the United States in 
every diplomatic controversy with Germany since the be- 
ginning of the war. It Is a propaganda that in itself has 
made war against the peace, the dignity and the security 
of the United States. Its purpose now is to capture 
Congress and turn Congress against the President in order 
that the United States should remain helpless to enforce 
the rights of American citizens against German aggres- 
sion while the war continues. 

We do not care what excuses or apologies or explana- 
tions Congressmen make for the aid and comfort that 
they give this enemy propaganda. We do not care 
whether they are idealists who believe in peace at any 
price, or whether they are Bryan or Hearst factionists 
who desire to pull 'down the President, or Republicans 
and Rooseveltites who would gladly shame and discrecht 
the United States for the sake of scoring a partisan ad- 
vantage over the President, or pro-Germans who are 
seeking to promote the military advantage of Germany 
at the expense of American rights and American honor, 
they are all engaged in the same infamous business. 
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In the solemn words uttered by Senator Williams 
yesterday, “There are times when there are irrepressible 
conflicts. The time has now come when we must settle 
this question of America.” Does Congress purpose to 
haul down the flag? 


“Peace Without Victory” 

[January 24, 1917] 

President Wilson uttered a profound historical 
truth when he asserted in his address to the Senate that a 
durable peace “must be a peace without victory.” 

And what is a peace without victory? The classical 
example of modern times is furnished by the American 
Civil War. The North completely crushed the military 
power of the Southern Confederacy. It made an end to 
slavery and secession, but it imposed no conquerors’ terms 
upon the vanquished. 

The Southern States were brought back into the 
Union as they had been before the war. The Southern 
leaders and soldiers were restored to citizenship without 
pains or penalties. One of them today is Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, the greatest judicial 
tribunal in the world. “Only a peace between equals can 
last,” said President Wilson, and the peace that followed 
the Civil War was a peace between equals. 

Even in the war of 1866 with Austria, Bismarck 
aroused the bitter enmity of the Prussian General Staff 
and the military party by refusing to allow the army to 
have a voice in "deciding the terms of peace. When the 
Austria! military power was broken and humbled, the war 
ended, and Austria was not treated as a vanquished and 
prostrate enemy. 

Wars are usually the product of previous wars, and 
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the present conflict can be trace’d by successive steps back 
to the Congress of Vienna which undertook to nullify the 
French Revolution after the overthrow of Napoleon, and 
turn back the hands of the clock to absolutism and despot- 
ism. In other words, the Congress of Vienna imposed 
the peace of victory upon Europe at an ultimate cost in 
life and treasure which staggers the human imagination. 

Speaking as a historian as well as a Chief Magistrate, 
President Wilson is warning Europe against a repetition 
of the ghastly blunders of the past which could only breed 
another war of greater magnitude than this. A peace 
without victory means simply that no permanent peace 
can be imposed by the sword. It does not mean that the 
Allies shall not crush Germany’s military power if they 
can. It does not mean that they shall not crumple up 
the German armies and occupy Berlin if that be possible. 
Neither does it mean that the Germans shall not occupy. 
Paris If they can get to. Paris or invade England if they 
can reach England. It places no limitations upon the 
extent or completeness of military occupations; but it 
emphatically affirms that the terms of peace ought not to 
be dictated by the success of such operations. A peace 
without victory does not Imply a war without victory; 
but it most certainly implies that a durable peace must 
be a peace of justice and humanity, not merely a peace 
of the sword. 

Such a message as that of the President is not directed 
wholly to Governments or primarily to Governments. It 
is directed to mankind. It is a message to the democracies 
of the world, and whatever force it has in safeguarding 
the future must result from the effectiveness of its appeal 
to those democracies. What the common people think 
of it is of infinitely more importance than what Cabinets 
and Senates and rulers and newspapers think of it. 

That the message has not fallen upon deaf ears where 
it ought to be heard is proved by the cheers that greeted 
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the mention of President Wilson’s name at the great con- 
ference of the British Labor party at Manchester, Eng- 
land, yesterday — a conference that applauded the Presi- 
dent of the United States and gave its unqualified support 
to the British Government in cari^fing on the war. Those 
men have not mistaken the meaning of the President’s 
words and they are not troubled by ‘doubts about his 
motives. It is only the mind of partyism and Toryism 
which persists in misunderstanding Mr. Wilson’s message. 

The President has not undertaken to 'define the terms 
of peace to Europe, but he has undertaken to 'define the 
fundamental principles of peace, and if those principles 
are not true, then the Declaration of Independence is a 
living lie. 


What the President Proposes 
[January 26, 1917] 

Much skill and ingenuity have been devoted both at 
home and abroad to misunderstanding President Wilson’s 
address to the Senate. 

The average critic instantly puts himself into the state 
of mind of the Berlin editor who asked, “What does he 
mean? Is he for us or against us?” and its real sig- 
nificance is totally disregarded. 

Even the most casual reading of the address will show 
that the President has expressly disclaimed all intention 
of prescribing the terms of peace. He has said as plainly 
as language can say it: 

We shall have no voice in determining what those terms 

will be. 

Whatever they are, we are bound to accept them, and 
CO American Government “would throw any obstacle in 
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the way of any terms of peace or seelc to upset them 
when made, whatever they might be.” The President has 
not ventured to say that either side must make peace 
“without victory” or that it must make peace at all. What 
he has done is to describe the conditions and define the 
principles of a peace that the United States will help 
guarantee and make permanent. 

Victorious belligerents are free to impose any terms 
of peace that they please, but the President has made it 
plain that the United States will not help to guarantee a 
peace imposed at the point of the sword, which can only 
lead to another war. 

His address in that respect admits of no misinter- 
pretation that is not intentional or the product of igno- 
rance. 

The Allies, in their reply to the President’s note, re- 
ferred to the measures that must be taken to insure the 
future peace of the world, and specified “agreements 
which must imply the sanctions necessary to secure their 
'execution and thus prevent an apparent security from 
only facilitating new aggressions.” Mr. Balfour, in his 
supplemental note to the United States, named three es- 
sentials of a permanent peace, the third of which is that — 

behind international law and all treaty arrangements for pre- 
venting or limiting hostilities, some form of international 
sanction should be devised which would give pause to the 
hardiest aggressor. 

The President has described the general political con- 
ditions that must exist in Europe before such international 
sanctions can be devised or the United States be a party 
to them. To use his exact words: 

The present war must first be ended, but we owe it to 
candor and a just regard for the opinion of mankind to say 
that so far as our participation in the guarantees of future 
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peace is concerned, it makes a great deal of difference in what 
way and upon what terms it is ended. The treaties and 
agreements which bring it to an end must embody terms which 
will create a peace that is worth guaranteeing and preserving, 
a peace that will win the approval of mankind, not merely a 
peace that will ser\'e the several interests and immediate aims 
of the nations engaged. 

The general principles of such a peace the President 
finds embodied in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Monroe Doctrine, and he submits these principles to 
the consideration of all the belligerents, as he has a right 
to do. They may accept them or reject them, as they 
please. They may impose such terms of peace as they 
are able to impose, but they are warned in advance that 
the United States will not undertake to help make those 
terms permanent unless they square with the principles of 
liberty and justice which are “fundamental and essential 
as a condition precedent to permanency.” 

Nobody in his right mind would expect the United 
States to help guarantee a peace that gave Belgium over 
to Germany and despoiled France. Nor could anybody 
in his right mind expect the United States to help guar- 
antee a peace that dismembered Germany and Austria- 
Hungary and left them prostrate before the advance of 
Russian despotism. These are the extreme examples of 
the possibilities of a victorious peace, but there are a 
score of other examples that cannot be disregarded if the 
peace is to be more than an armed truce. 

President Wilson has brought to the solutiofl of these 
world-problems American principles and American poli- 
cies. He has defined the only kind of peace “which the 
peoples of America could join in guaranteeing,” and it is 
little to the credit either of American intelligence or 
American patriotism that the most venomous critics of 
the President’s proposals are citizens of the United States 
who call themselves Americans. 
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1796 OR 1917? 

[January 30, 1917] 

The policy of isolation that was urged upon the 
American people in Washington’s Farewell Address was 
constructed upon this hypothesis: 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have 
none, or a very remote connection. Hence she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies the causes of which are es- 
sentially foreign to our concerns. 

This was true in 1796 when the United States was 
a great experiment in self-government, when there was 
no steamship, no railroad, no cable, no wireless, when 
the Republic was geographically as well as politically iso- 
lated from the rest of the world; but is it true today? 

Will anybody affirm that the primary interests of 
British democracy 'differ essentially from our own pri- 
mary interests? Or French democracy? Or Italian de- 
mocracy? Or even the mass of Germans for whom 
Maximilian Harden alone has the courage and vision to 
be the spokesman? Various European Governments may 
have interests which are foreign to our interests, but even 
there can we say that those interests do not concern us? 

June 28, 1914, a double murder was committed in a 
street of Sarajevo, a town in Bosnia. Although the vic- 
tims were an Austrian Archduke and Archduchess, noth- 
ing in 1796 would have been of less concern to the United 
States than a crime perpetrated in a Balkan province of 
Austria-Hungary. 

Yet this murder in Sarajevo brought the United States 
to the verge of another civil war. It will cost the Amer- 
ican people thousands of millions of dollars in taxation. 
It has set back for half a century the work of assimilating 
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the immigrant population of this country. It has diverted 
the mind of the Nation from its most vital domestic 
problems. It has ail but embroiled us in the most ghastly 
war of human history. It has complicated our affairs 
with the whole world, disorganized all internal affaip, 
and in a w'ay left us denationalized, divided into hostile 
camps of European tribesmen. 

If the fundamental principle of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address still has vital force, what happened in Sara- 
jevo was “essentially foreign to our concerns.” Never- 
theless, we all know what has befallen us, and the question 
is whether we are to sit by and permit it to happen again 
without having anything to say about it. 

Had there been almost any kind of council of the 
nations, this war could never have taken place. ^ Confer- 
ence and discussion alone would have averted it. The 
w'ar was possible only because a secret and tortuous 
diplomacy made it possible. But had Vienna, dealing at 
first with Belgrade and then with Petrograd, known that 
it would have to reckon in the end with all the civilized 
nations, there would have been no ultimatum to Serbia. 

This war marked the collapse of the system of en- 
tangling alliances intri^ing for the balance of power. 
Civilization, in its own interest, is now compelled to take 
a step forward. Is American democracy to hold aloof? 
Have we no obligations whatever to the rest of mankind 
which would impel us to throw our influence into the 
balance to prevent a repetition of this war? Because 
George Washington in 1796 wisely decided that a policy 
of isolation was then for the best interest of the United 
States, must we refuse to admit that there has been any 
change in the world since 1796 and that our interests and 
obligations now are precisely what they were then? 

The men who are against the participation by the 
United States in a League to Enforce Peace on the 
ground that it conflicts with Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
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Hress are spiritual brothers of the men who ardently de- 
fended the institution of slavery on the ground that 
George Washington was a slave-owner. What was moral 
in 1796 was still moral in i860 to the Southern slave- 
holder. What was a wise foreign policy in 1796 is still 
a wise foreign policy to the mandarins of the United 
States Senate who can never believe that the world moves 
forward. 

Before many months have elapsed the American 
people must decide for themselves whether the United 
States in relation to the other nations is living in the year 
1796 or the year 1917. Are they ready to co-operate 
with the other great countries in the common interest, or 
are they by the policy of isolation to invite the other great 
countries to co-operate against them? It will inevitably 
be one or the other. 


Without Fear and Without Reproach 
[February 4, 1917] 

The United States is now on the verge of war with’ 
Germany, but the American people can face the crisis 
without fear and without reproach. 

The national conscience is dear. In all the records 
of history there will be found no other example of a great 
and powerful nation exerting such effort and making such 
sacrifices to keep the peace as the United States has done 
in the course of its relations with Germany since Aug. i, 
1914. 

Now that the break has come and German ruthless- 
ness has made it necessary for this Government, in sus- 
taining the honor and dignity of the United States, to 
sever diplomatic relations with the German Government, 
we can still say in the proud words of the President’s ad- 
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'dress to Congress yesterday that “We wish to serve no 
selfish ends. We seek merely to stand true alike in 
thought and action to the immemorial principles of our 
people.” And these, as he truly said, “are the bases of 
peace, not war.” 

If war now comes it is not of our making. We shall 
not provoke it by murdering helpless German non-com- 
batants or by destroying German property or by proclaim- 
ing maritime anarchy. Even with diplomatic relations 
severed as a final protest against barbarism Gerrnany can 
still have peace with the United States by_ recognizing the 
elementary rights of neutrals and returning to the rules 
of cruiser warfare. There need be no war unless Ger- 
many commits an overt act of war, and If the German 
Government has not given itself over completely to mili- 
tary madness there is still time for it to withdraw from 
the precipice. 

President Wilson has been patient indeed, but it is a 
patience that he has shared wdth a majority of the Ameri- 
can people, and it is not to be regretted. The President’s 
'desire to keep the country out of war, if honorable means 
could be found, has been their desire, and it is nothing 
that requires apology or extenuation. If he has failed, 
it is a noble and enlightened failure which does honor to 
the President and to the Nation. We are not alone In 
that misfortune. Other nations endeavored to keep the 
peace with Germany and failed, and at worst our failure 
merely testifies to a national idealism that was willing 
to submit even to wrong and insult in order to keep the 
fires of peace burning somewhere upon the altars of civi- 
lization. 

If all our efforts have come to naught, and we, too, 
must be plunged into the crater of calamity, let us at least 
thank God that we shall enter the war on the right side ; 
that we shall be fighting the fight of democracy; that we 
shall be battling for the principles of human liberty that 
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are the flesh and bone and soul of the Republic; that we 
shall be upholding the faith of the fathers who gave to 
mankind a new birth of freedom. 

The President of the United States has spoken and 
his words are the words of 100,000,000 American citi- 
zens. It is a time for the searching of hearts. It is no 
time for jingoism, or for tawdry manifestation of pseudo 
patriotism. Most emphatically it is no time for chauvi- 
nistic anti-German demonstrations and cheap exhibitions 
of race antagonism. Americans today have only one duty, 
and that is to stand unflinchingly in support of their gov- 
ernment and be resolved to sustain it in the defense of 
liberty and justice, come what may. 

“Let us have faith that right makes might; and in that 
faith let us dare to do our duty as we understand it.’’ 


On the Eve of War 
A Recollection. 

President Wilson had a way of summoning Cobb 
to Washington. Cobb rarely spoke of these visits to the 
White House. Since Wilson’s death two of Cobb’s asso- 
ciates, Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings, have 
written down their memory of his recollection of one such 
occasion which is history. Mr. Anderson remembers that 
something said in disparagement of Clemenceau gave the 
impetus to the revelation; Mr. Anderson continues: 

“ ‘He was a tricky old bandit,’ said Cobb, as the three 
of us entered his office. ‘A tricky old bandit, but he knew 
the game. He was the most formidable person at Ver- 
sailles when it came to a pinch. Lloyd George was a 
child beside him. W. W. knew it, and knew how to meet 
the old boy, but he was hampered by having ideals of 
justice and government. Qemenceau used to look at Wil- 
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son as if he were a new an'd ’disconcerting species. He 
thought "Wilson had the Messiah complex. 

“ ‘He was dead wrong about it though, and everybody 
who thinks Wilson didn’t know his way about and didn’t 
know what he was in for should have heard what he said 
about the war before he went in. Old W. W. knew his 
history. He knew what wars were fought for, and what 
they do to nations that wage them. 

“ ‘The night before he asked Congress for a declara- 
tion of war against Germany he sent for me. I was late 
getting the message somehow and didn’t reach the White 
House till I o’clock in the morning. “The old man” was 
waiting for me, sitting in his study with the typewriter 
on his table, where he used to type his own messages. 

“ ‘I’d never seen him so worn down. He looked as 
if he hadn’t slept, and he said he hadn’t. He said he was 
probably going before Congress the next day to ask a 
declaration of war, and he’d never been so uncertain about 
anything in his life as about that decision. For nights, 
he said, he’d been lying awake going over the whole 
situation; over the provocation given by Germany, over 
the probable feeling in the United States, over the con- 
sequences to the settlement and to the world at large if 
we entered the melee. 

“ ‘He tapped some sheets before him and said that 
he had written a message and expected to go before Con- 
gress with it as it stood. He said he couldn’t see any 
alternative, that he had tried every way he knew to avoid 
war. “I think I know what war means,” he said, and 
he added that if there were any possibility of avoiding 
war he wanted to try it. “What else can I do ?” he asked. 
“Is there anything else I can do?” 

“ ‘I told him his hand had been forced by Germany, 
that so far as I could see we couldn’t keep out. 

“ ‘ “Yes,” he said, “but do you know what that 
means?” He said war would overturn the world we had 
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known; that so long as we remained out there was a pre- 
ponderance of neutrality, but that if we joined with the 
Allies the world would be ofE the peace basis and onto a 
war basis. 

“ ‘It would mean that we should lose our heads along 
with the rest and stop weighing right and wrong. It 
would mean that a majority of people in this hemisphere 
would go war-mad, quit thinking and 'devote their ener- 
gies to destruction. The President said a declaration of 
war would mean that Germany would be beaten and so 
badly beaten that there would be a dictated peace, a vic- 
torious peace. 

“ ‘ “It means,” he said, “an attempt to reconstruct a 
peace-time civilization with w’ar standards, and at the end 
of the war there will be no bystanders with sufficient 
power to influence the terms. There won’t be any peace 
standards left to work with. There will be only war 
standards.” 

“ ‘The President said that such a basis was what the 
Allies thought they wanted, and that they would have 
their way in the very thing America had hoped against 
and struggled against. W. W. was uncanny that night. 
He had the whole panorama in his mind. He went on 
to say that so far as he knew he had considered every 
loophole of escape and as fast as they were discovered 
Germany deliberately blocked them with some new out- 
rage. 

“ ‘Then he began to talk about the consequences to 
the United States. He had no illusions about the fashion 
in which we were likely to fight the war. 

“ ‘He said when a war got going it was just war and 
there weren’t two kinds of it It required iUiberalism at 
home to reinforce the men at the front We couldn’t 
fight Germany and maintain the ideals of Government 
that all thinking men shared. He said we would try it 
but it would be too much for us. 
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“ ‘ “Once lead, this people into war,” He sai3, “anH 
they’ll forget there ever was such a thing as tolerance. 
To fight you must be brutal and ruthless, and the spirit 
of ruthless brutality will enter into the very fibre of our 
national life, infecting Congress, the courts, the police- 
man on the beat, the man in the street.” Conformity 
would be the only virtue, said the President, and every 
man who refused to conform would have to pay the 
penal t}’. 

“ ‘He thought the Constitution would not survive it; 
that free speech an'd the right of assembly would go. He 
said a nation couldn’t put its strength into a war and 
keep its head level; it had never been done. 

“ ‘ “If there is any alternative, for God’s sake, let’s 
take it,” he exclaimed. Well I couldn’t see any, and I 
told him so. 

“ ‘The President didn’t have illusions about how he 
was going to come out of it, either. He’d rather have 
done anything else than head a military machine. All 
his instincts were against it. He foresaw too clearly the 
probable influence of a declaration of war on his own 
fortunes; the adulation certain to follow the certain vic- 
tory, the derision and attack which would come with the 
deflation of excessive hopes and in the presence of world 
responsibility. But if he had it to do over again he would 
take the same course. It was just a choice of evils.* ” 


Downfall 
[November 9, 1918] 

The desperate adventure for which a Germany wor- 
shipping false gods has been preparing for many years 
ended yesterday in acknowledged defeat and humiliation. 
For this foray many shibboleths and oriflammes were 
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ma.de to or'der and long cherished as in a holy cause. The 
toast was always to “The Day!” The battle-cry was 
“World Power or Downfall 1” which was inscribed upon 
every banner. The plan was “Frightfulness.” 

It is not World Power. It is not Mitteleuropa. It 
is not Berlin to Bagdad. It is not an earth once largely 
free bowing in the dust before a medieval Kaiser speak- 
ing for Gott and claiming powers Divine as well as hu- 
man. It is downfall. 

Formally asking Marshal Foch for an armistice the 
drastic terms of which were known in advance, and at 
any rate could be construed from those accorded to 
Bulgaria, Turkey and Austria-Hungary, the military rep- 
resentatives of Germany have in effect published their 
surrender. If the further prosecution of a wicked war 
of aggression had been possible, the historic meeting of 
yesterday somewhere on La Capelle Road in Aisne would 
not have taken place. This is not a treaty of peace, but 
unmistakably a surrender. 

In its most important aspect it is a surrender unex- 
ampled in the history of the world, for it confirms the 
death of autocracy. As was necessary and just, the first 
tawdry institution to capitulate was autocracy itself. 
When imperial Germany, under the pressure of arms, 
accepted Woodrow Wilson’s ultimatum, as to responsible 
popular government, it gained a liberation which its own 
docile population never was able and hardly ever tried 
to secure by its own exertion. 

The surrender to Marshal Foch completes the over- 
throw and the deliverance. It is a military surrender 
and so it exposes militarism in its final and calamitous 
role of failure. It is a civic surrender also, and so il 
leaves Pan-Germanism, Junkerism and all the other evi 
forces of tyranny and aggression stripped of every pre 
tense and every falsehood in the presence of a peoph 
too long deceived and misled. 
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By this surrender we have the final justification of 
the awful sacrifices of France, Great Britain, Italy, and 
even Russia in the early days. By this surrender Ameri- 
cans may know, and forever glory in the fact, that their 
timely participation in the war has saved not only the 
heroic free nations of Europe but made their own future 
secure. 

We raised the great armies, we poured out the money, 
we provided the food, we gave of counsel and sympathy 
and inspiration so lavishly that freedom, almost in de- 
spair, and humanity, staggered by barbarism and treach- 
ery, took new courage and pressed on. Our blood has 
mingled with the best blood of Europe. Whether tardily 
or not, we rescued civilization, and its triumph is our 
triumph. 

It is a great price that militarism pays for its crimes. 
How else could they be expiated? Militarism, always 
affronting mankind with the clenched fist and the shining 
sword, is disarmed. Militarism can have no peace except 
upon terms that render it helpless. Militarism has been 
beaten at its own game. The disciplined forces of mili- 
tarism yield at every point to the hurriedly assembled 
hosts of democracy. 

Beleaguered on land and on sea, defeated on every 
battle-line, abandoned by its deceived and shattered ac- 
complices, starved and bankrupted at home and threat- 
ened on all sides with invasion and revolution, what could 
militarism do but surrender? 

Germany relied upon its army, which was superior 
to the state. The free peoples relied upon their citizen- 
ship, which is the very foundation of the state. The 
result, foreshadowed from the first, is before us. 

France, doomed to death, lives. Great Britain, con- 
signed to decrepitude, lives. Italy, marked for revenge- 
ful punishment, lives. The United States, set aside for 
blackmail and other Prussian forms of plunder, lives. 
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Belgium, Serbia and Roumania, all but exhausted, are 
quickened and restored. Neutral nations and peoples, 
long harassed and wronged on all sides and fearing most 
of all a triumphant Germany — all these live with new 
hopes. 

Only autocracy and militarism have died, and they 
have been killed by the one power that they have always 
recognized, which is force. 

That force is revealed at home as well as upon the 
battle-lines. It expresses Itself intellectually and socially 
in loosened tongues and in popular tumult and revolt. 
We, therefore, as well as the Germans, are spectators of 
the day of judgment for autocracy. 

If there is anybody on earth, even in Germany or in 
Austria-Hungary or in the sodden precincts of the Sub- 
lime Porte, to plead its miserable cause, where is he and 
who is he? 

A few hours may elapse before the final and authori- 
tative capitulation takes place, but the solemn ceremony 
of yesterday in the presence of smoking guns, momen- 
tarily silenced, was the sure forerunner of surrender and 
a dictated peace. 


Seeds of New Wars 
[December 6, 1918] 

It was comparatively easy for the people of the 
United States to accept President Wilson’s brief sum- 
mary last January of the purposes of this Government 
in the war. In the course of time the Western Allies 
found inspiration in his words, and finally, with reserva- 
tion as to one point, accepted them. 

Men’s souls were tried during the first six months 
of the present year as never before during the conflict. 
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The question was whether the power of the United States 
could be exerted in time to save the day. While the 
fate of the world hung in the balance the ideals of liberty, 
justice and peace which were gloriously borne upon 
American bayonets were everywhere applauded, and even 
Germany, as the hour of its overthrow approached, em- 
braced them. 

With victory a great change is to be noticed, Ameri- 
can politicians who w'ere silent a few weeks ago are now 
discovering that the Fourteen Points are indefinite and 
that some of them run counter to our interests or preju- 
dices. In England a considerable section of the press is 
asking with well-simulated tones of injury why any vis- 
ionary altruism on the part of American dreamers or 
British mobocrats should deprive the empire of any of 
its pretensions, whether right or wrong. 

This is all very human. When men are scared they 
go piously to their prayers and then, as confidence re- 
turns, they are apt to forget closet and altar. On occa- 
sions when weighty affairs are at stake they are voluble 
in propounding lofty principles and creeds which too of- 
ten are forgotten when an opportunity for action arrives. 
It is easy to promise. It is difficult to fulfil. 

If we were asked to put Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points into one, we should say that his purpose was to 
make this war the end of war. A suffering world so 
interpreted it. Everything that he suggested led up to 
that idea. His splendid hope nerved every soldier of 
democracy, and so far as the enemy came finally to com- 
prehend the aspiration it removed to some extent the bit- 
terness of his defeat. 

Neither this war nor any other war will ever end 
war unless victors and vanquished move forward from the 
old ruts of greed, arrogance and suspicion. How Impor- 
tant it Is that what is to be 'done must be done quickly 
is shown by the activity of the forces of reaction. 
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The HeaH are hardly buried, the wounded still lan- 
guish, the scourged peoples still hunger and the guns 
have not yet cooled, and yet Toryism and jingoism are 
at work for bigger armaments, trade restrictions and ter- 
ritorial acquisitions, just as though the war had been 
fought solely for vengeance and conquest. 

Ideals are not realized upon the battle-field. Blood- 
shed only opens the way for them. If the Western 
'democracies under the leadership of Wilson, Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau and Orlando cannot make secure at 
the peace table the aims which carried their armies to 
triumph, we are going to have as a result of this war 
nothing but a tragic memory and a burden of debt which 
will afflict generations unborn. 

It was Machiavelli, the practical politician and cynic, 
who said that “each treaty plants the seeds of a new 
war.” Have men learned nothing since his evil day? 
Treaties plant the seeds of new wars only as the men who 
make them are selfish and cruel. 


Peace or Anarchy 
[January i, 1919] 

The year 1918 was the year of Victory. Will 1919 
be the year of Peace or the year of Anarchy? 

Whether Europe is to be republican or Bolshevik is 
almost certain to be determined by the events of the next 
six months, and in particular by the deliberations of the 
Peace Conference, which must deal with the most com- 
plicated problem of human relationship that has ever con- 
fronted a Congress of the Nations. 

The greater part of Europe has collapsed politically 
as a result of war and is without government that pos- 
sesses the elements of permanence or established author:- 
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ity. All of Europe, including Great Britain, is exhausted 
economically and must resume the arduous task of re- 
creating the wealth that has been blown from the mouths 
of cannon during the last four years. Although Ger- 
many is beaten and has surrendered, the German situation 
today presents possibilities of danger that are quite as 
disturbing as the menace of Prussianism itself. A Bol- 
shevik Germany may easily mean a Bolshevik Europe. 
The forces that German autocracy financed and set at 
work in Russia are now reacting upon the German people, 
and if they succumb, nobody is \vise enough to foresee 
when and how this anarchy can be checked in its advanc- 
ing sweep. , 

The doctrine of the confiscation of proper^ was 
never before so alluring as it is now when millions of 
men have been engaged for years in the work of system- 
atic destruction of property under the direction of their 
own Governments and when they have learned from per- 
sonal experience the full meaning of organized force. 
While Americans still persist in discussing the situation 
in political terms, Europe itself is thinking in economic 
terms, and inevitably so, for the problems of peace are 
basically economical. 

There can be no guarantee of political stability until 
the economic foundations of the world are again laid. 
Even the very idealism that is insistently pressing its de- 
mands at the peace table has an economic origin which is 
to be found in the intense desire of the masses in Europe 
to emancipate themselves from the burden of armaments 
and war and to have a peace that will guarantee to them 
the fruits of their labor. Unless these demands can be 
satisfied at the Peace Conference, the Bolshevik move- 
ment will receive an impetus that may make it uncon- 
trollable. 

In so far as the war was a conflict between 'democracy 
and autocracy it has been won, but out of it has come 
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a war between democracy and anarchy which threatens 
every institution of modern civilization. Never in all his- 
tory has there been a mightier need for wise statesman- 
ship and sure political vision than now. Never did heav- 
ier responsibilities rest upon the leaders of political and 
economic thought in every country. 

For good or evil, the year 1919 is bound to mark 
the beginning of a new era. That was settled when the 
guns ceased firing and the German plenipotentiaries 
signed the armistice that was drafted at Versailles. It 
will be no neutral year in the world’s history, but the 
year that determines the new destiny of mankind with 
all that that implies. 


Ludendorff’s Story 
[September 7, 1919] 

The World today begins the publication of the mem- 
oirs of Ludendorff and Tirpitz, the one Chief of Staff 
of the German Armies, the other Grand Admiral of the 
German Navy and director of German sea policy. 

Both of these men were central figures in the great 
tragedy that ended in the overthrow of the Hohenzol- 
lerns and the downfall of Imperial Germany. Their 
narrative of the conflict, be it good or bad, true or false, 
impartial or distorted, is essential to the record of the 
war, and The World publishes it as a notable contribu- 
tion to history. 

While a peculiar interest attaches to Tiipitz in the 
United States by reason of the fact that he was the father 
of ruthless submarine warfare, it is to Ludendorff’s 
memoirs that we must look for the explanation from the 
German point of view of the debacle that left an empire 
in ruins. 
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In many respects Lu'dendorff is the most dramatic as 
well as the most sinister figure of the war, for he is the 
pery embodiment of Prussian militarism. Emerging from 
obscurity, he became by virtue of his military talents and 
bis dominating personality the dictator of Germany. He 
was the army and he was the civil government. The 
Kaiser was a puppet. The Chancellor and the Foreign 
Minister were Ludendorfi’s clerks and the Reichstag was 
1 machine for recording his will. Not since Napoleon 
has so much actual power been concentrated in the hands 
of a single man as this type-Prussian wielded in the last 
phase of Germany’s desperate gamble for the mastery of 
the world. 

There is plenty of the old Prussian cynicism m Ludcn- 
dorff’s narrative. He talks in the spirit of Frederick the 
Great, to whom nothing was immoral except failure, 
nothing criminal except lack of success. A characteristic 
example is Ludendorff’s reference to the German in- 
trigues with Mexico, which were exposed^ when the 
United States Government made_ public the Zimmermann 
note. The shamelessness of this plot against a country 
with which Germany was then at peace brings no rebuke 
from Ludendorff. What incenses him is the fact that “in 
spite of my w'arnings the Foreign Office had used an 
antiquated and easily decipherable code.” 

With equal frankness, Ludendorff confesses that the 
United States was driven into the war as a matter of 
General Staff policy. “With the help of our submarines,” 
he says, “we reckoned on a decision in our favor, at the 
very latest, before America with her new armies could 
intervene in the war.” 

Senator Chamberlain, Senator Lodge and other timid 
patriots who believe that the American people are unfit 
to form any opinions of their own have protested against 
the publication of the Ludendorff memoirs on the ground 
that they are “propaganda.” To be sure they are propa- 
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ganda, but not the kind of propaganda that these Sena- 
tors suspect. On the whole they are the most complete 
vindication of the United States, its policies and its 
motives, that any American could desire. But were they 
less so, their publication, would be no less a journalistic 
’duty. 

They are an essential part of the record, and the 
American people are quite competent to estimate them 
at their exact value. Nobody is going to turn back the 
clock of history and give the victory to Imperial Ger- 
many because of anything that LudendorfF says, although 
this is what Senator Chamberlain and Senator Lodge 
seem to fear. 

The time has come to end all this direct and Indirect 
censorship, give the American people the evidence and 
let them draw their own conclusions. They are not 
babies who must be kept forever in intellectual swaddling 
clothes, pap-fed on bottled opinions. There has been 
too much of that already. The war is over, and any- 
body who is now afraid of German propaganda is afraid 
of a ghost. 

The World is not impressed by any of the protests 
that have been made against the publication of the Lu- 
'dendorff memoirs. We wish only that all the secret 
archives of the Imperial German Government, that all 
the personal narratives of the men who were masters 
of Germany during this conflict, could be 'dragged forth- 
with into light. We can conceive of no other revelations 
that would do so much to stabilize the world politically 
and write the final epitaph of imperial ambition. What- 
ever attempts may be made at defense or extenuation, 
history provides no more impressive warning. 
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Economic Aspects of Disarmament^ 

[From The Atlantic Monthly, August, 1921] 

In 1910 David Lloyd George, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the Asquith Cabinet, estimated that 
the direct war expenditures of “the countries of theworld” 
were at that time no less than $2,250,000,000 a year, 
and were increasing at a rate that would double this sum 
by 1920. He then predicted that the economic life of 
the nations could not long endure the strain; and it did 
not long endure the strain. Within four years Europe 
was in the midst of the most disastrous war yet recorded 
in. the annals of the human race. 

By common consent Germany has been held respon- 
sible for this conflict, and this responsibility is formally 
acknowledged in the Treaty of Versailles. But when we 
say that Germany was responsible, we do not mean that 
Germany alone created the conditions that brought about 
the w'ar, and that Germany alone shaped the issues that 
inspired the appeal to arms. The record of Germany’s 
guilt is, in the main, the record of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the latter part of July, 1914, after Lord Grey, 
then Sir Edward Grey, the British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, had made an appeal for a four- 
power conference, to adjust the situation that had grown 
out of the assassinations at Serajevo. 

Speaking recently in the House of Commons, the 
British Prime Minister, in referring to the origin of the 
war, said, — 

“The more one reads the memoirs and books written 
in the different countries upon what happened before Au- 
gust I, 1914, the more one realizes that no one at the 
head of affairs quite meant war at that stage.. It was 
* Copyright, 1921, by the Atlantic Monthly Co. 
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something towards which they glided, or rather staggered 
and stumbled, perhaps through folly.” 

President Wilson was savagely censured in 1916 for 
a speech in which he said that he did not know just what 
the war was about, and had never been able to find 
anybody who could tell him. To his exasperated critics 
there was no mystery whatever about it. Europe was at 
war because the Germans were a wicked and depraved 
folk, who had taken diabolical advantage of the unsus- 
pecting innocence of the Russians, the French, and the 
British. An opinion of that sort does well enough for 
the temporary purposes of propaganda, but it hardly 
serves the ends of history; and curiously enough we are 
still without authentic information as to the final argu- 
ment that swung the Imperial Government to one of 
the most reckless and disastrous decisions in all history. 
All the German war memoirs, biographies, and recollec- 
tions that have appeared since the war are strangely 
vague when they arrive at that fateful moment when the 
sword was thrown into the balance. They do not tell us 
precisely who was in favor of and who was opposed to 
war, and what the final argument was that determined 
the course of the Government. 

Yet it is possible to piece together certain scraps of 
information that are available, and arrive at a fairly 
satisfactory conclusion. In order to sustain Its enlarged 
military establishment, the German Government had 
been compelled to impose what was equivalent to a tax 
on capital. This tax was most burdensome to German 
commerce and industry under the intensive competition 
to which they were subjected. Not only were the Social 
Democrats, the most numerous party in the Empire, 
preparing to resist the renewal of the military estimates, 
but German business was increasingly restive under its 
load of taxation. To the Junker mind, there was no 
solution of the problem short of war. To diminish the 
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military establishment was unthinkable. To make the 
political concessions necessary to appease the Social Demo- 
crats and obtain their support for the army programme 
was likewise unthinkable. The overhead had become 
too great for the Imperial system. Then came the 
murder of the heir-apparent to the throne of Austria- 
Hungary, and the General Staff instandy reverted to the 
ancient precept of imperialism, — ^not merely German im- 
perialism, but ail imperialism, — which is that a successful 
foreign war is the best means of averting a domestic 
crisis. And so Europe was plunged in bloody in conse- 
quence of a military panic that had its origin in an eco- 
nomic emergency, which in turn was produced by com- 
petitive armament. The Lloyd George prediction of 
1910 was fulfilled. 

When the Chancellor of the Exchequer made the 
speech referred to, the $2,250,000,000 which the nations 
were spending every year for past and future wars rep- 
resented $50,000,000,000 of wealth, on a basis of five 
per cent. In other words, $p,ooo, 000,000 of the 
world’s assets were for all practical purposes segregated 
and devoted to the task of earning income to be devoted 
exclusively to supporting military adventures of one kind 
or another. 

After a war that cost approximately $348,000,000,- 
000 in property and production, nobody quite knows the 
aggregate war budget of the nations. It has been vari- 
ously estimated at from eight to ten billion dollars a year. 
If we take the smaller figure and capitalize it at the modest 
rate of five per cent, the amount is $160,000,000,000 — 
which means that, after extinguishing $348,000,000,000 
of the world’s wealth, $160,000,000,000 of what is left 
is now set aside to pay the reckoning and make ready for 
new wars. 

It is needless to say that labor and industry cannot 
carry that burden, and when government attempts to 
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sweat them to that extent, it is defeating the very ends 
of national defense which it professes to serve. War is 
no longer a conflict between uniformed forces of profes- 
sional combatants. It is a conflict of all the resources of 
the belligerents, of whatsoever kind and nature. What 
ended this war was the overwhelming economic force of 
the United States. What enabled Germany to fight all 
Europe to a standstill on two fronts was, not its superior 
military establishment, but its superior economic system. 

The German army was undoubtedly the most perfect 
military machine ever constructed by the genius of man, 
but it ditched itself within six weeks after the beginning 
of the war. All the elaborately contrived plans of the 
General Staff were frustrated at the battle of the Marne, 
after von Kluck had outmarched his communications. 
The remainder of the war was a series of desperate at- 
tempts on the part of the German high command to adjust 
itself to conditions that it had never contemplated ; and in 
the end it was the economic collapse of internal Germany 
which left Ludendorff’s armies a defenseless shell. So 
much for military preparedness at its best and its worst. 

While military experts are acrimoniously discussing the 
lessons of the war, the most important lesson attracts 
practically no attention on their part. It is the lesson that 
was demonstrated in its most dramatic form by the Ameri- 
can intervention — that is, that economic resources can be 
easily and quickly translated into military resources; that 
a sound economic system is the essential element in any 
extensive military undertaking. But these resources are 
not interchangeable. Economic energy can be speedily 
converted into military energy, but military energy is not 
recontrovertible into economic energy. Like the radiated 
heat of the sun, it is lost. It can never be reassembled 
and welded into another sun. 

The white man’s civilization is an economic civiliza- 
tion. Is is sustained by economic supremacy, and by that 
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alone. It is that which has given to the so-calleH Nor3ic 
races their dominion over land and sea. In point of 
numbers they are inferior to the brown and yellow races. 
In point of physical courage they are likewise inferior, 
for the Oriental faces both torture and death with a 
resignation and a fatalism that the white man either had 
never attained or has long ago lost. In ability to endure 
hardship, to exist on a minimum of nourishment, and to 
survive in the midst of an evil environment, the swarming 
millions of Asia are superior to the European or the 
American. As for intellectual power, dismissing the uses 
to which that power is applied, the Eastern mind has 
attained a discipline and a subtlety of reasoning that the 
Western mind has never yet achieved. It is the white 
man’s economic accomplishments which have been the 
magic carpet that transported him everywhere, and the 
armor that none could penetrate. While this economic 
supremacy exists, no other race can challenge the white 
man’s civilization. Whenever that supremacy has been 
weakened, the w'hite man’s civilization has been menaced. 
It is again in peril. 

Three great military empires were extinguished in the 
war, but three great economic empires were wrecked, as 
well. Russia has been rightly described as an “economic 
vacuum.” Austria-Hungary is practically in ruins; and 
whether the great German economic machine will ever 
be permitted to function freely again is still a matter of 
speculation. We are only beginning to comprehend the 
terrific impact of the blow that the war dealt to the 
economic structure of Europe; and from the day the 
Armistice was signed, conditions have grown steadily 
worse. It must be apparent to anybody who will examine 
the situation dispassionately that, unless this economic 
fabric can be speedily restored, modern civilization may 
slowly disintegrate, to its utter ruin, as preceding civiliza- 
tions have disintegrated. 
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Obviously the place to begin the work of reconstruc- 
tion, so far as the government is concerned, is with the 
burden of taxation under which all the great nations are 
groaning. The one point at which an extensive reduction 
of taxation can be made, which reduction will have an 
instantaneous economic effect, is military expenditure. 

The United States is spending on future wars alone 
more than the entire net expenses of the Federal govern- 
ment five years ago. It is spending as much as the aggre- 
gate net earnings of all the railroads of the country In 
their most prosperous year. Nobody has yet shown 
wherein there is a shadow of an excuse for this exhausting 
strain on the nation’s economic resources, or what peril 
or policy of government can warrant such expenditure. 
To say that it is 'done for the national defense is silly. 
The national defense is weakened, not strengthened, by 
this excessive drain. 

Of all the nonsense that is talked about preparedness, 
no other nonsense quite touches the depths of imbecility 
which are reached by the prattle about nations that are 
“rich but defenseless.” Nations that are rich are not 
defenseless. They contain in themselves all the elements 
for defense. They may have been defenseless in times 
when war was the exclusive business of professional 
soldiers, but all that has been changed. The elements of 
national defense are now the sum total of all the economic 
resources of the country plus all the man power. In time 
of imminent danger, the mobilization of a thousand chem- 
ists might be infinitely more important than the mobiliza- 
tion of a million troops. 

The conventional argument that armament is a form 
of national insurance is one that is not highly impressive 
in the circumstances. Insurance does not run parallel with 
competitive armament, and it is with competitive arma- 
ment that the world is dealing. No property-owner feels 
compelled to take out new policies because a bilsiness rival 
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lias increased his insurance. Nor does he ever 'feel im- 
pelled to establish a two-policy or three-policy standard in 
respect to other property owners, or solemnly to announce 
as a measure of life or death that, come what may, his in- 
surance must equal that of any of his competitors, whether 
he occupies a fire-proof building or not. 

Moreover, if a manufacturer devoted eighty per cent 
of his total income, as the United States government is 
doing, to paying insurance premiums, his creditors w'ould 
soon intervene, and his case would also receive the careful 
attention of an expert alienist. He might be solvent, and 
he might be sane, but neither his solvency nor his sanity 
would be taken for granted. What an individual could 
not do without subjecting himself to court proceeding is 
what every government is doing in the name of national 
defense. 

No nation can be asked to strip itself of all defense 
— that is beyond the bounds of reason; but the system 
of competitive armament has nothing to sustain it except 
the incompetency of statesmanship. Most wars are made 
by politicians engaged in capitalizing race-prejudices and 
international rivalries for their own advantage. Wars 
that spring from the people themselves are few, indeed; 
and most of the money that is now spent in preparing 
for another war among the white races is doubly wasted. 
If there is such a war during the lifetime of the next 
generation, on a scale equal to that of the recent war, it 
makes no difference who triumphs or who is defeated. 
Victor and vanquished alike will perish in the ruins of the 
dvilization that they have destroyed. 

Spending money on competitive armament at this time, 
imder the pretext of providing for national defense, is 
ike drawing blood from a patient who is suffering from 
>ernicious anzemla. The disease may not be fatal in 
tself, but the remedy is sure to be. Whether Europe 
•an recover from the effects of this inconceivably disas- 
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trous war is still a "debatable question. No person 'even 
reasonably familiar with the situation in which mankind 
Ends itself would venture to predict the general state of 
civilization five years hence. The issue is still hanging in 
the balance. 

The old Prussian doctrine of Weltmacht oder Nied~ 
'ergang has taken on aspects that were never dreamed of 
by Bernhardi or the General Staff. It has extended itself 
to all Western civilization — the Weltmacht that comes 
from continued economic development, or the Niedergang 
that must result from economic 'exhaustion. Collapse is 
inevitable if the impaired resources of the world are to 
be steadily depleted by the competition of armament that 
has been stimulated beyond the wildest dreams of ante- 
bellum imperialism. Unless the statesmanship of the 
world can be brought to a realization of the imperative 
necessity of economic rehabilitation and of the immediate 
need of sacrificing everything that stands in the way of 
that rehabilitation, then indeed was this war the Gotter- 
idanunerung — the twilight of the white man’s gods. 



CHAPTER XH 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 

M r. COBB was not wholly immersed in politics, great 
as were the political crises that broke in his time. He 
was a keen critic in music, in art, in literature ; had wide 
acquaintance among artists and liked occasionally to turn 
aside from the main current of events to treat of topics 
whose interest may be more enduring but was less tense 
at the moment. The articles that follow range from 
ships and shoes and sealing wax to cabbages and kings. 


[The Plays of Bernard Shaw; 

[October 15, 1905] 

“It’s clever, but is It Art?” whispered the Devil in 
Mr. Kipling’s “Conundrums of the Workshop.” 

New York is asking substantially the same question 
about Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays. They are clever — even 
a New York audience can perceive that obtrusive fact — 
but are they art? The consensus of opinion seems to be 
that if they are they ought not to be. 

New York’s interest in Mr. Shaw is recent. Although 
It has been a decade since Richard Mansfield added 
“Arms and the Man” to his repertoire, it has been hardly 
two years since New York began to concern itself seri- 
ously with the most picturesque writer of the contempo- 
rary English playmakers. 
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Not being one of the six best-selling novels, Mr. 
Shaw did not quicken the fervor of the American man- 
ager or arouse the enthusiasm of the play-going public. 
But he has had his revenge for years of neglect. The 
dramas of Mr. Shaw are now advertised on bill-boards 
in the Jersey marshes. 

A Shaw play is sure of an audience, even though the 
impulse be no higher than the Athenian curiosity which 
prompts the public to spend its money to find what the 
play is all about. New York is adding materially to that 
modest bank account which “Arms and the Man” enabled 
Mr. Shaw to open and by means of which he became 
“comparatively conservative in my political opinions.” 

It must have been at least fifteen years ago that Mr. 
Shaw, who was a Socialist and a vegetarian and an Ibsen- 
ite and presumably an anti-vivisectionist and various 
other bizarre things, started out to create a “new drama”- 
for the people that speak the English speech. The recipe 
was very simple indeed. Shakespeare had made history 
a concrete thing to the masses. Why not take up the 
question that moderns call the political, economic and 
social problems of the day and exploit them on the stage 
in concrete form too? In other words, Mr. Shaw seems 
to have asked himself why he should not dramatize the 
essays and editorials and novels he had been writing, in 
the hope of making a more convincing appeal to a larger 
audience. 

There is nothing particularly revolutionary about this, 
or even shocking or astounding or extraordinary. A long 
line of dramatists, from Aristophanes to Ibsen, had done 
the same thing, and all that Mr. Shaw undertook to do 
was to apply the recipe to the English stage. Yet he has 
derived from it an amount of notoriety which threatens 
to make him famous. 

Seemingly, what astounds his critics is more his choice 
of subjects than his treatment of them. Instead of ex- 
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ploiting the familiar domestic triangle of the modern 
French dramatist or the Gibson-girl product of the Ameri- 
can playsmith or the Pinero lady who tries to live down 
a dubious past, Mr. Shaw resolved to stage political 
economy and tenement-house reform and the social evil 
and various other subjects usually treated in an academic 
way. And he woke up to find himself regarded as im- 
moral because he was unusual. 

Seeing that Ibsen did not appeal to English theatre- 
goers, Mr. Shaw believed that he could translate Ibsen 
into Shaw, and make them understand Shaw. Convinced 
that Richard Wagner had woven his own political theories 
into his operas and that the “Ring of the Nibelungs” was 
a sort of musical version of Karl Marx’s Das Kapital 
Mr. Shaw set out to do the same thing for himself. 

Now, if he had gone to Hyde Park of a Sunda.y after- 
noon, stood on a stool and harangued the crowd about 
slum landlordism and municipal jobbery, he would have 
attracted no more attention than do any of the other 
cranks who make similar speeches every week. Mr. 
Shaw knew this; so he put his thoughts about the re- 
spectability that fattens off the slums in the form of a 
play and called it “Widowers’ Houses.” Thereupon he 
became the subject of an animated and acrimonious dis- 
cussion and obta|sed the publicity for his ideas which he; 
was seeking. 

Similarly Mr. Shaw takes a chapter from Schopen- 
haeur, dramatizes k, calls it “Man and Superman” and 
sets the two greatest cities of the world to arguing about 
the morality of it all. Or he puts his somewhat Inco- 
herent and eccentric opinions about the Irish question into 
the form of a play, calls It “John Bull’s Other Island” 
and leaves the critics to demonstrate by exhaustive argu- 
ments that he does not understand Irish politics. 

In the meantime, however, he has presented his opin- 
ions to the public in a manner that has gained them the 
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maximum of attention, and he can proceed leisurely to 
new fields of proselyting. To the charge that these are 
not proper subjects for dramatic exploitation Mr. Shaw 
sanely replies in effect that he is exploiting them that way, 
and is not in the least concerned as to whether they be 
proper subjects or not. 

He might have said in the form of essay everything 
that he has said in his plays, and not a solitary critic 
would have lost a minute’s sleep about the goodness or 
badness of it. A few good-natured reviewers would 
probably have commended Mr. Shaw patronizingly for 
his Whistlerian style, and that would have ended the 
essays. Or, Mr. Shaw might have written formal dis- 
sertations on Political Economy and Socialism, had them 
printed in two volumes and left them to accumulate dust 
on the shelves of Carnegie libraries. Or he might have 
put his theories about the marriage relation into the form 
of a medical treatise, and the profession would have ac- 
cepted it as a commonplace statement of unquestioned 
scientific facts, while the public would have ignored it. 

But Mr. Shaw presumed to lay impious hands upon 
a moribund stage, and thereby disturbed all the brood 
who fear that if the stage is brought into too intimate re- 
lations with human life it will make neighborhood talk. 

If Mr. Shaw were an American he would probably 
be making plays about Charles F. Murphy, or the Fed- 
eral rtgulation of railway rates, or the Tenderloin, or 
life-insurance finance, or the servant-girl problem in the 
suburbs, or municipal ownership of public utilities, or Mr. 
Roosevelt. They would probably require thought on the 
part of the audience — a thing abhorrent to the American 
school of dramatists. They would be better understood 
on the east side than on Fifth Avenue, which would be 
accepted as damning evidences both of sedition and vul- 
garity. He would probably indulge in paradoxes to stim- 
ulate interest, and would seek advertising by the rather 
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meretricious method of shocking conventional prudery 
and would play pranks with respectability; but at least he 
would have something to say and would say it like an 
artist. 

One need not take too seriously Mr. Shaw’s affecta- 
tions and studied eccentricities and incorrigible weakness 
for paradox. Talent has various ways of bringing itself 
to public notice. Disraeli affected gaudy waistcoats and 
Shaw affects gaudy paradoxes. Both served the same pur- 
pose and bore little relation to the real thing underneath. 

This is not to say that the Shaw plays are models of 
dramatic construction, or that the Shaw social order is 
anything more than topsy-turvy-dom, or that the Shaw 
political economy would bear too cold an analysis. The 
material fact is that Mr. Shaw has real or pretended con- 
victions and has the audacity to dramatize them. This 
in itself is theatrical heresy, particularly in the United 
States. 

To conceive the extent of the Shaw offending It would 
be necessary only to try to imagine Mr. Clyde Fitch or 
Mr. Augustus Thomas with serious convictions about 
public questions which they dramatized and presented to 
the public through the vehicle of the stage. All Broad- 
way would shriek with laughter at the joke. 

But, after all, is there anything particularly absurd 
aboutthe basic principle of Mr. Shaw’s work ? Playwrights 
.are fond of chattering about the stage as a great vehicle 
for the moral and intellectual education of the masses. If 
it really is a medium of education, is there any reason 
why it should not concern itself with vital things of every- 
day life that men are talking about in the shops and the 
factories and the streets and the saloons? 

Is there anything more absurd about dramatizing 
trades-unionism, for example, than about dramatizing a 
manage de conv^nance? As for the realism that Shaw’s 
critics complain of, that too is largely a superstition of 
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pruHery. There Is realism and realism, and the Ibsen- 
Shaw realism differs as widely from the Zola realism as 
the operating-room in a public hospital differs from a 
Raines Law hotel. 


Robert E. Lee 
[January 20, 1907] 

What would have been the course of American 
events since 1861 if Robert Edward Lee, the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of whose birth was celebrated yester- 
day, could have seen his way clear to accept command of 
the Federal Army which Lincoln virtually offered to him 
through Francis P. Blair? There is little profit in crying 
over the spilled milk of history, yet a correct estimate of 
Gen. Lee’s abilities, achievements and influence cannot be 
made without considering this question. 

That Lee became Commander-in-Chief of the Con- 
federate armies, to conduct the most masterful defensive 
campaigns in modern warfare, was little more thin an 
accident, plus the incapacity of the Buchanan Administra- 
tion. Lee had no sympathy with the South Carolina and 
Mississippi fire-eaters. He opposed secession. Like 
Stonewall Jackson he believed the Southern States should 
stay in the Union and battle there for their constitutional 
rights. He was not a supporter of slavery, and would 
have welcomed any form of emancipation that promised 
an amicable settlement of the differences between the two 
sections. 

When Lee resigned from the United States Army 
he had no intention of taking up arms in the Southern 
cause. In January, 1 861, he had written : “If the Union 
is dissolved and the Government is disrupted, I shall re- 
turn to my native State, and share the miseries of my 
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people, and, save In defense, will draw my sword on 
none.” Even when Blair made the tentative offer of 
command at the Instance of Lincoln, Lee was still in 
doubt. He could not see his way clear to fight against his 
own people, and at the same time he had no desire to 
fight against the North. Virginia had not yet adopted 
the ordinance of secession, and the opposition to such an 
ordinance was still strong. The Richmond Whig said, 
“An ordinance of secession in February would have met 
a prompt rejection at the polls.” In the convention in 
April, 55 of the 143 delegates voted against secession, 
and even as late as the night previous to the adoption of 
the ordinance John Tyler, who ardently supported It, 
doubted whether it could have passed. In May when 
it was submitted to the people for ratification the popular 
vote was only 96,750 to 32,134 showing the strength of 
the Union sentiment that stIU existed in spite of popular 
passion worked up by political manipulators. 

It was not until three days after the ordinance of 
secession had been adopted by the convention that Lee 
resigned from the United States Army. He was then 
urged by the Governor to take command of the Virginia 
forces, and accepted reluctantly as a duty which he owed 
the people of his State. 

Had a strong and tactful President sat In Buchanan’s 
chair during the critical period preceding Lincoln’s in- 
auguration, it is more than probable that he could have 
fostered a union sentiment which would have kept Vir- 
ginia from seceding, even if the State had undertaken to 
maintain the pretense of a Kentucky neutrality. In that 
event Lee would either have accepted the command of 
the Federal Army or he would have retired to his estate. 
He was already fifty-four when the war began and had 
earned the right to retire in favor of his juniors. In 
either case he would not have become Comman’der-in- 
Chief of the Confederate Army; the war would not have 
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been prolonged for four years by his brilliant strategy 
while the North was educating successful generals, and 
historians would have a vasdy different story to write of 
a lost cause and the subsequent blunders of reconstruction. 

Lincoln and Lee are the two great figures of the civil 
conflict concerning whom today there is the least difference 
of opinion North or South. But if the North is now 
generous in paying tribute to Lee’s character and genius, 
it must be said that it has never been ungenerous. Grant 
testifies in his memoirs that “it was not an uncommon 
thing for my staff officers to hear from Eastern officers, 
‘Well, Grant has never met Bobby Lee yet,’ ” and he re- 
marks, with perhaps some little feeling of resentment, 
that Lee’s “praise was sounded throughout the entire 
North after every action in which he was engaged.” If 
there has been any change of Northern sentiment in the 
last forty years toward Robert E. Lee, it is to regard him 
less and less as the defeated Commander-in-Chief of a 
rebel army and more and more as one of the great mili- 
tary figures — ^perhaps the greatest military figure — of 
American history. 


Ed Howe 
[January 2, 1911] 

His full name is Edgar Watson Howe, but he is more 
commonly known as Ed Howe, and sometimes they call 
him Old Ed Howe, although he is only fifty-six. For 
thirty-three years he has edited the Daily Globe out in 
Atchison, Kan., and now he is rich enough to quit work 
and loaf with his soul. 

According to New York standards, Atchison Is not 
much of a town. Broadway would be bored to death 
there in fifteen minutes; but Ed Howe put Atchison on 
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the map and has kept it there year In and year out. He 
is the spoiled child of Kansas, for the people there have 
allowed him to remain sane, presumably in the belief that 
thi s eccentricity of genius advertised the State. To show 
the extent to which this coddling has been carried, they 
'even permitted him to discuss the Ossawatomie speech 
rationally and intelligently. 

Out in Kansas they are mighty fond of Ed Howe, in' 
spite of his incorrigible mental maturity, and the readers 
of every American newspaper with a competent exchange 
'editor know about the Atchison Globe. The W ofld re- 
prints some of the Globe paragraphs on its editorial page 
almost every day. But Ed Howe has literary claims too, 
entirely apart from the hard day-labor of newspaper-* 
making. He wrote a story once entitled “The Story of 
a Country Town,” and if the rewards of literature bore 
any relation to merit, a million copies of it would have 
been sold. 

We are glad Ed Howe is rich enough to quit work, 
but we hope he makes enough bad investments so that he 
will have to turn out an editorial or a paragraph from 
time to time, for we shall miss him dreadfully. 

R. I. P. 

[March 23, 19 1 1] 

The sport of kings in New York is dead by its own 
hand, killed by its own arrogance. Had the men in con- 
trol kept to the traditions of the noble game, racing their 
thoroughbreds to see which was the better horse, backing 
their judgment if they willed but keeping the professional 
betting-ring a sordid incident to gallant sport, none but 
fanatics would have attacked them. But when they al- 
lowed their splendid thoroughbreds to become mere 
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markers to be pawe'd by gamblers, when they became 
business partners of the bookmaker, when they deliber- 
ately built the whole structure of their support upon his 
profits and their rake-off, when they took sides in the 
greedy quarrels between bookmakers and pool-rooms, 
they were ringing the knell of a sport which they had de- 
graded into a dissipation. 

Even when their decadence had brought hostile legis- 
lation upon them, horse-racing in the State might still 
have been saved. But then their stupid law arrogance 
stepped in. They tried to ridicule the law with golf-ball 
suits. Some of them at least we believe to have set out 
to debauch the legislation of the State with corruption 
funds. And the consequence is that they have drawn 
down upon themselves the present law, so drastic that it 
makes them criminally responsible for any bet made with- 
in the confines of their race-courses and drives racing 
from the State, 

The fault is theirs, the penalty is the public’s. The 
owner merely ships his stable to Europe or runs his string 
in other States. The gambler merely substitutes the pool- 
room for the betting-ring or the stock-ticker for both. 
But for the thousands of genuine lovers of the race-horse 
there is no substitute. They can only feel that they would 
never have been deprived of their legitimate pleasure if 
there had been less talk about improving the breed of 
the American race-horses and more attention to improv- 
ing the breed of American horse-racers. ' 

The Annexation Bogy 
[August 4, 19 1 1] 

At the outset of the Canadian campaign the foes of 
Reciprocity in the Dominion are busily restuffing with 
straw the bogy of annexation. 
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They rely upon the attempts of the Northwestern 
granger papers to frighten Canadian voters and defeat 
Reciprocity; upon sensational quotations from other pa- 
pers which have used annexation as a text for buncombe 
about “manifest destiny”; and upon one exuberant, ill- 
considered oratorical outburst of Speaker Champ Clark. 

No American statesman of commanding rank has 
countenanced this folly. President Taft deplores and 
'disowns it. Mr. Underwood, the Democratic House 
leader, and Senator Martin, the Democratic leader in the 
upper house, have lent themselves to no such spread- 
eagleism. The press in general has treated the issue with 
candor and common sense. 

So long as slavery lasted, annexation was an issue in 
American politics. Desiring more slave territory. South- 
ern politicians planned raids on Cuba; they viewed with 
sympathy Walker’s attempt to force slavery upon Nicara- 
gua; they backed that abomination to Northern free- 
soilers, the war with Mexico. But to forestall the free- 
State men from casting longing eyes upon Canada in 
reprisal, the Southerners supported Canadian Reciprocity 
in 1854. 

They reasoned — and keener politicians were never 
schooled — that the best way to spike the guns of Can- 
adian annexationists was to ease the fret of the boundary 
upon trade. That is as true today as it was fifty-seven 
years ago. To take the boundary out of politics, lower 
or tear down the tariff walls and let trade be no longer 
reminded of it by senseless daily exactions. 

Never since our Civil War has Canadian annexation 
been more than an academic question. Complete the 
Reciprocity arrangement and buncombe oratory and pro- 
tected trusts will give up the futile attempt to make of 
it an issue. 
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The Los Angeles Murder Trial 
[October 8, 19 ii] 

The trial of John J. arid James B. McNamara, set 
for Wednesday next in Los Angeles, CaL, bids fair to be 
one of the most important in American history, in its 
bearing and effect upon social and industrial conditions. 
It will be followed with interest from one end of the 
country to the other. 

The crime of which these men are accused was a 
hideous one. Twenty-one men, each the head of a family, 
were killed on the night of Oct. i, 1910, in the building 
of the Los Angeles Times — ^by a purposed explosion of 
dynamite, as the prosecution will seek to show; by a gas 
'explosion, as the defense is expected to claim. Backward 
and forward from this appalling calamity runs a six- 
years-long story of similar outrages, following the gen- 
eral strike declared on Aug. 10, 1905, against the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company. The National Erectors’ Associa- 
tion has compiled a list of ninety dynamite explosions or 
attempts, eighteen criminal assaults, one arson and four 
cases of tampering with machinery, all of which, it is 
claimed, have grown out of the strike against structural- 
steel contractors. 

For every one of these outrages described the Inter- 
national Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers — the McNamara body — ^has an explanation not 
involving union criminality. Either the alleged out- 
rage is pure invention; or private venegance was being 
wreaked; or there was gross carelessness of “scab” 
workers; or — ^most often — the employers had “planted” 
dynamite to discredit organized labor. If the latter be 
the true explanation, “planted” explosions involving the 
destruction of much valuable property and the loss of 
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many lives seem a cruel and costly method of seeking 
the support of public opinion. 

If the claim of a gas explosion fails in the Los Angeles 
case, the “plant” theory will be used by the defense to 
explain the dynamite and the clocks said to have been 
found in valises, in barns, and even stored in the basement 
of the Indianapolis business building where the union had 
its offices. 

Counsel as able as any in the country will undertake 
this defense; a vast fund has been contributed for the 
purpose by members of labor unions; and zeal which 
could not be purchased at any price will be put at the 
service of the accused by counsel in sympathy with them. 

In a statement for The World elsewhere printed to- 
day, Detective Byrnes, who collected evidence for the 
prosecution, says that the real defense of the McNamaras 
is that a state of war existed between labor and capital; 
in which deeds of violence were acts of war. Not in a 
court-room can such a defense be heard. There but one 
question is to be considered: Were these two men impli- 
cated in the deliberate murder of twenty-one working- 
men? 

If they were, no crime more richly deserving death 
has ever been committed. If they were not, the sooner 
their exoneration comes the better for them and for the 
Structural Iron Workers. They should be eager for the 
verdict. 


Our Treaties with Russia 
[December 20, 1911] 

The abrogation of the Russian Treaty of 1832 in 
a manner aproved by diplomatic courtesy will leave the 
two countries still bound to each other by many ties of 
friendly agreement. 
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Our northwestern-boundary cry of “54-40 or fight!” 
arose out of an agreement with Russia in 1824 as to 
trade and trading-posts on the Pacific coast. The Rus- 
sian Treaty of 1867 negotiated by Seward is our sole title 
to Alaska. The Treaty of 1832 itself was modified by 
another Treaty in 1868. As early as 1854 we agreed 
with Russia by treaty that “free ships make free goods.” 
The declaration of 1874 clarified somewhat the mutual 
usage in Russia and the United States as to trade-marks 
hitherto covered by the 1868 addition to the Treaty of 
1832. The agreement of 1884 defined the system of 
measurement of vessels of the two nations for tonnage 
'dues and other purposes. 

The extradition convention of 1887 has for twenty- 
four years bound Russia and the United States to return 
fugitive criminals, except political offenders, to each other. 
The agreement of 1894 provided a modus vivendi in the 
prolonged fur-seal-fishery agitation. The protocol of 
1900 is no longer applicable; it merely named Mr. Asset 
of the Netherlands, the most recent recipient of the Nobel 
prize, for his services to peace, as arbitrator of certain 
claims against Russia for the illegal seizure of sealing- 
vessels. In 1904 a Treaty regulating the position of cor- 
porations was formally ratified by the two countries, and 
in 1906 an agreement for the protection of trademarks 
in China was effected by an exchange of diplomatic notes. 

The United States and Russia are also bound as mem- 
bers of the concert of nations by a series of international 
conferences, among which Americans may mention with 
pardonable pride those at The Hague for arbitration and 
the mitigation of war, in which great cause the Czar has 
led the monarchs of the world as the United States has 
led the nations. 

The United States and Russia need to redraft only 
one of a considerable number of agreements binding them 
in friendly intercourse. The need is mutual. The 
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Treaty of 1832, in the language of the LoHge resolution, 
is “no longer responsive” to the conditions in either coun- 
try. A Treaty nearly eighty years old does not conform 
to present-day facts and conditions. It needs revision. 


Perverted Sympathy^ 

[April II, 1914] 

Writing to The World in behalf of the condemned 
“gunmen,” Mrs. Inez Milholland-Boissevain asserts 
that — 


Life, education and environment have penalized these 
youths to the fullest extent, as evidenced by their every word 
and act. 

With Hue respect to Mrs. Boissevain, this is sheer 
nonsense. These young men were penalized by them- 
selves, and by themselves alone. 

They came of decent, hard-working parents. They 
were bom under exactly the same conditions that tens of 
thousands of industrious, law-abiding men in New York 
were born. They had the same educational opportunities. 
They had the same chance to make something of them- 
selves. They did not become criminals by circumstance. 
They are not “warped and misshapen offspring of our 
present social conditions,” as Mrs. Boissevain calls them. 
They elected a criminal career as the easiest way of mak- 
ing a living. Society did not lead them to the shadow 
of the death-chair. They blazed their own trail. 

Mrs. Boissevain does not believe In capital punishment. 
That is a debatable question. But the death sentence over 
these “gunmen” is no more an argument against capital 

^ Printed at the request of a New York man who was an office boy in 
19 1 1 and on whom this article made a deep impression. 
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punishment than is the 'death sentence over Schmidt. Nor 
are their cases the kind over which Mrs. Boissevain need 
waste “s3rmpathy and everlasting pity.” 

If any part of society is to blame for the fate of the 
“gunmen,” however, it is the philanthropic and uplifting 
element with which Mrs. Boissevain is identified. For 
years various writers, lecturers, agitators and social work- 
ers in this community have been preaching a gospel that 
is a gospel of disaster. 

They have been teaching in effect that society owes 
everybody a living; that work is bondage; that workers 
are wage-slavers; that all employers are oppressors; that 
civilization is a tyrant which grinds out the lives of the 
poor to create luxuries for the rich, and that nobody is 
responsible for anything he may do unless he happens to 
have been born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 

What wonder that our Whitey Lewises, our Dago 
Franks, our Gyps the Blood and our Lefty Louies drink 
in this contempt for honest labor, and for fathers and 
mothers and brothers and sisters who are content to earn 
their bread in the sweat of their faces ! Why work when 
one can be a thug, a tin-horn gambler, a pimp, a cheap 
burglar and a criminal parasite upon society in general? 
That sort of doctrine is pounded into the ears of the 
youth of New York every day. Fortunately, most of 
them have too much sense and character to follow it. 
But that is not the fault of the social agitators who spare 
no effort to teach the degradation of labor. 

Society owes neither reparation nor apology to the 
graduates of this school. Whatever sympathy The 
World has to give, whatever help it can offer, will not be 
wasted upon “gunmen” convicted of murder. Whatever 
measure of sympathy and help The World can extend 
to struggling humanity is reserved for the boys and girls, 
the men and women, who are seeking to make something 
of themselves, who are striving to be useful members o£ 
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society, who are not afraid to do an honest day’s woric 
for an honest day’s pay, and who try to do their duty as 
God gives them strength and light to see that duty. These 
are the people whose battle The World esteems it a high 
privilege to help fight, and we shall waste none of our 
time in blubbering over convicted “gunmen,” the manner 
of whose death will be no more shameful than the man- 
ner of their life. 

Woman’s Right to Vote 
[[March 1^4, T915] 

Whether the Equal Suffrage Amendment to the 
Constitution of New York is ratified by the voters of the 
States next fall will depend upon the attitude of women 
themselves. 

If the majority of women earnestly desire the suffrage 
for themselves and their sex, the amendment will prob- 
ably be adopted. On this question men voters are sure to 
be mightily swayed by the opinions of the women mem- 
bers of the family. If the majority of women are an- 
tagonistic or indifferent, the amendment will be defeated. 

The W orld has made an effort to arrive at the senti- 
ment, in a general way, of women themselves toward the 
suffrage. The results may be summarized in this fashion : 

1 . Among women who express an opinion .either way, 
a very large majority desire the vote. 

2. Most of the women to whom opportunity was given 
to express their sentiments had no opinion either for or 
against suffrage, and are presumably not yet interested in 
the issue. 

The neutral attitude of the women who are without 
opinion does not affect the merits of the question, but 
if they maintain this attitude it will seriously affect the 
results at the poUs. 
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As to the issue itself, The World is frank to admit 
that it knows of no valid arguments against woman suf- 
frage which do not apply with equal force against man- 
hood suffrage. Government is merely the expression of 
the political purposes of the community. The community 
is made up of men and women, all of whom have an equal 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. No 
adult woman of sound mind is subjected to a guardian- 
ship in any of the affairs of life except politics. She may 
buy and sell, she may sue and be sued, she may own prop- 
erty and convey property — she may do anything that a 
man may do except vote. In other words, she may do 
everything except exercise a direct power upon the politi- 
cal institutions to which she is subject. This is a nega- 
tion of democracy. 

From the day of the Magna Charta down to the day 
of the New Freedom the genius of republican institutions 
has steadily sought to broaden the base of the electoral 
power — to make these institutions more democratic. 
Originally, only the King had the vote. Then the barons 
seized the franchise and the vote. What the barons won 
all landholders eventually acquired. The States of the 
United States finally swept away property qualifications 
and established manhood suffrage. The Negro was en- 
franchised, and now comes woman, the last remaining ele- 
ment in the body politic, to demand that a right which, 
can not be denied to citizens of the United States on ac- 
count of race, color or previous condition of servitude 
shall not be denied on account of sex. 

The argument that government is based upon force 
and that women should not be allowed to vote because 
they are deficient in physical prowess hardly deserves to 
be taken seriously. Governments hire their force as they 
hire all their other service. Even when they resort to 
conscription they pick and choose — and pay. No country 
in modem times ever did or ever could muster its entire 
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male population into its militar}' establishment. Probably 
half of the entire German Army today is engaged in 
duties that are practically civilian. All of war is not fight- 
ing in the trenches or goose-stepping to the front. The 
French women who gather the harvests and the German 
women who plough the fields perform a military service 
no less Important that that of the men on the firing-line. 
Without their efforts in providing food the men could not 
continue the war. 

Most of the conventional arguments against woman 
suffrage are fantastic, but not less so than most of the 
popular arguments in favor of woman suffrage. All pre- 
tense that votes for women will “purify politics” may be 
dismissed as “clotted nonsense,” to use Carlyle’s favorite 
objurgation. Women will not purify politics. They 
never have done so In States in which they have the vote, 

■ and they never will. As a sex, women average no better 
than men. They are no more honest. They are no more 
disinterested. They are no more patriotic. Their public 
ideals are no higher, but rather lower. If anything. As 
a class they are less wise In general affairs than men be- 
cause their experience is less wide. The classes that al- 
ready vote necessarily have a clearer understanding of 
the functions and limitations of government than the 
classes that are seeking the vote. 

Women suffrage will not reform government in the 
conventional moral sense, although in the long run it will 
produce a more representative and responsible govern- 
ment. If we may judge the future by the past, the im- 
mediate effect of woman suffrage will be to disorganize 
government and add to its confusion. That is what has 
always happened when the franchise was extended. Each 
new influx of voters submerged the old order, and the 
former standards of public service deteriorated for the 
time being, much to the anguish of the Brahmin classes, 
but not to the permanent Injury of society. Enlarging the 
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suffrage Hoes not purify government, but enlarging the 
suffrage stabilizes and strengthens democracy, and hence 
the ultimate influence is invariably for the general good. 
In a democracy the people do not exist for the Govern- 
ment, but the Government exists for the people, and every 
adult person subject to government may reasonably ask 
for a voice in ordering the policies of that Government. 

For women to demand suffrage on the ground that 
they are purer and nobler and holier than men is to argue 
against their own cause. An oligarchy of virtue would 
be only one degree less oppressive than an oligarchy of 
vice. Nobody has ever obtained the franchise on the 
mere pretext that he was pure in heart, and nobody ever 
will. The franchise is not granted in order that politics 
may be purified, but m order that the holder of the fran- 
chise may the better protect his life, liberty, property 
and welfare under the Government to which he is re- 
sponsible as a citizen. 

Votes for women will not improve the quality of gov- 
ernment, but it will make women more intelligent and 
more responsible, and hence society as a whole must inevi- 
tably benefit. The ballot box is a mighty university. It 
has proved so In the case of men and it must prove so 
in the case of women, or the experience of history is 
false. 

Moreover, the political influence already exerted by 
a few women makes it highly desirable that all women be 
enfranchised in order to re-establish the balance. Under 
republican institutions power without responsibility is a 
grave evil. Women today have great power in govern- 
ment, but no responsibility. Various organizations of 
women, which probably do not represent lo per cent of 
the sex, maintain at times a veritable reign of terror in 
legislative bodies by pretending to speak in the name of 
all women. In consequence, half the country is now be- 
devilled by some form or another of harem government 
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which in no respect is a true expression of public opinion. 
Legislators who are no better than they ought to be are 
forever making ridiculous concessions to women agitators 
on the theory that official sympathy with such moral yearn- 
ings is a shrewd method of diverting public suspicion. 
The statute books are loaded down with foolish laws 
dictated by a few crusading women and enacted in a spirit 
of “The ladies — God bless them!” An overwhelming 
majority of women have had no voice in this legislation, 
and they disclaim ail responsibility for its results. But 
the statutes remain, the situation grows worse from year 
to year, and all laws fall more or less into contempt 
through this legislation bred of fanaticism and hypocrisy. 

We know what would probably happen if government 
were in the hands of women, and Anthony Comstock, 
Charles Edward Russell and the Anti-Saloon League were 
accepted as the spokesmen for all the disfranchised males. 
Yet something of that sort is going on all the time in 
State Capitols in the name of women. The only antidote 
to the influence of some women upon government is the 
influence of all women upon government. When all sex 
limitations upon suffrage have been removed the political 
power of those women who are obsessed with the idea 
that government must assume the spiritual characteristics 
of a communistic prayer meeting will be restricted to their 
own votes and the voters of those who are actually in 
S5nnpathy with them. 

But if the claim that votes for women will purify 
politics is sentimental nonsense, the counter-claim that 
votes for women will wreck the home is equally absurd. 
Protecting the home is one of the favorite recreations of 
American Bourbonism. The home is the oldest of human 
institutions. It is older than government. It protects 
itself. It is not government that maintains the home, but 
it is the home that maintains government. It was because 
of homes that governments were established. An insti- 
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tution that has withstood the vicissitudes of centuries is 
not likely to collapse because the women of a community 
spend half an hour in a voting booth on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November. If the home could 
survive St. Paul, it can survive the ballot. 

Eliminating from the suffrage controversy all of its 
cant and twaddle, the question is a straight Issue of 
whether all the adult citizens of the state shall be entitled 
to a vote in making the laws to which all of them are 
subject, or whether this privilege shall be the exclusive 
property of half of these citizens who gain their political 
power by the accident of sex. 

Lincoln once said that this Republic was founded on 
the rule of “root, hog, or die,” and women are no less 
amenable to that principle than are men. The amiable 
theory that it is man’s function to provide and woman’s 
function to be sheltered is a living lie, as millions of 
women wage-earners can testify. Sometimes man pro- 
vides and sometimes he doesn’t. The woman who is 
sheltered today may be working In a factory tomorrow 
to support herself and her children. Hunger knows no 
sex. Want knows no sex. Necessity knows no sex. Law 
knows no sex. Property knows no sex. Only the ballot 
box knows sex. 

But the ballot box once knew rank. It once knew 
land and primogeniture. It once knew income and money 
and family. All those paraphernalia of privilege have 
been swept away, and the disability of sex will follow. In 
the steady sweep of democracy the time will come when 
the present opposition to woman suffrage will seem as 
short sighted and senseless as the former opposition to 
manhood suffrage now seems. 

Democracies always move forward. That is their 
law of self-preservation. If they stand still or retrograde 
they are lost. 
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Appomattox Fifty Years After 
[April 9, 1915] 

The fiftieth anniversary of Appomattox finds the 
United States again with a Southern-born President. 

The present Chief Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court was a private soldier in the Confederate 
Army, and sitting beside him on the bench is an Associate 
Justice who was a Captain in the Union Army. 

The Secretary of the Navy and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral are from States that seceded in 1861. The Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were born in slave States. The majority 
leader of the House is from the South, and the man who 
has just relinquished the majority leadership to enter the 
Senate is from a State among the first to leave the Union. 

Never did the wounds of a great civil war heal so 
rapidly as 'did the wounds of the American conflict, and 
never did such terrible wounds leave so few scars. The 
memory of Abraham Lincoln is cherished today in the 
South no less than in the North. Everywhere throughout 
the country Robert E. Lee is recognized as the ideal of 
soldier-chivalry, without fear and without reproach. 
Everywhere Ulysses S. Grant is regarded as the embodi- 
ment of democracy in war. 

It is possible that Lord Bryce was right when he said 
that a higher statesmanship might have averted the Civil 
War; but the reunited country that followed so closely 
upon the death and devastation of this great conflict was 
the supreme expression of the political wisdom of the 
American people. When the South accepted the result, 
the hand of the North was stayed. Vast armies were 
immediately reabsorbed into the civil life of the country. 
The sound political instincts of the people rejected the 
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radical proposals to “make treason odious” by sending 
to prison or to the gallows men who had participated in 
the rebellion. Organized bloodshed ended with the war 
itself, and the radicalism that purposed to follow war 
with a reign of terror was cheated of its prey. 

Appomattox decided slavery and secession; but it de- 
cided more. It decided, in the words of Lincoln, “that 
among freemen there can be no successful appeal from 
the ballot to the bullet.” That is the immortal lesson of 
the Civil War. Upon that principle rests the whole 
structure of democracy and free institutions — ^upon it 
rests the Republic. 

A Contemptible Legislature 
[April lo, 1915] 

Owners of canneries find it more profitable to work 
their women and children employees seventy-two hours a 
week; so the New York Legislature graciously grants the 
needed permission. 

In the Assembly the bill is steered by a member 
named Bewley who is in the canning business. In the 
Senate, Bewley’s bill is steered by a man named Spring 
who is at the head of two canneries. A majority of both 
Houses of the State Legislature has no compunction of 
conscience about helping these men legislate for their own 
pockets. 

Certain property interests in New York City are 
hostile to the Tenement-House Department, under which 
slums have been eliminated and tenement-house dwellers 
provided with light and air. No other one thing has 
'done more to decrease the death-rate in this city than the 
intelligent enforcement of the Tenement-House law by 
this department. So the Legislature undertakes to wreck 
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this department for the benefit of private greed in spite 
of all the efforts of the Mayor and the City Administra- 
tion. 

Other property interests in the State are dissatisfied 
with the activities of the State Health Department in the 
preservation of human life, and the Assembly promptly 
passes bills to curtail the powers of the department. 

Many New York Legislatures have stubbornly re- 
sisted the enactment of progressive legislation, but this 
is the first time in the memory of living men that a New 
York Legislature has deliberately proceeded to rip those 
codes of progressive legislation out of the statute books 
at the instigation of private interests. This wretched 
work is done by men upon whom rest no charges of 
bribery and corruption. What they are doing they are 
doing in the name of political reaction, but money never 
succeeded in buying in Albany during any single session 
so much harm to the public welfare as reaction has ob- 
tained as a gift. The most corrupt Legislature that the 
State has had in a generation was less inimical to the 
common good than this Legislature steeped in Bourbon- 
ism and consecrated to the almighty dollar. 

It is a sorry thing to say, but it is the truth. What 
is worse, the conduct of this Legislature is thoroughly in 
harmony with the new spirit of the Republican party. 
Albany is carrying into effect the Root-Penrose-Cannon 
political theory that Government must be the servant of 
business. A whole fabric of humanitarian legislation is 
torn and mangled in order to promote private profits at 
the expense of public progress, and Gov. Whitman sits 
silent. 

There have been many sad exhibitions of misgovem- 
ment at Albany, but nothing else so contemptible as the 
exhibition made by an Administration and a Legislation 
that were chosen as a rebuke to Tammany Hall. 
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A Do-Nothing Congress 
[January 19, 1916] 

A resolution for immediate intervention in Mexico 
was introduced by Senator Lippitt of Rhode Island yes- 
terday, and in the course of the debate the Senator said 
that “if I had been President, twenty-four hours would 
not have elapsed before the army would have been in 
pursuit of those murderers, and I would not have ceased 
until American ranchers were as safe in Mexico as on the 
streets of Washington.” 

It is one of the mercies of God bestowed upon a care- 
less and undeserving people that Presidents of the United 
States are not made out of Lippitts. But the speech of 
the Senator from Rhode Island is a fair example of the 
blatherskite oratory which has become common in both 
Houses of Congress. We learn from the Congressional 
Directory that that Senator Lippitt “was a Colonel on the 
staff of Royal C. Taft, Governor of Rhode Island in 
1888—9.” Nobody else is ever so profoundly and author- 
itatively and aggressively military as an American poli- 
tician who has been a Colonel on a Governor’s staff, 
which explains Senator Lippitt’s confidence in what he 
would have done “if I had been President” in the matter 
of Mexico. 

For ourselves, we are no more anxious to have 
American soldiers murdered in Mexico than to have 
American ranchers murdered there, especially in view of 
the fact that the ranchers can keep out but the soldiers 
must go if ordered. Before Senator Lippitt and his fel- 
low-orators in Congress undertake to force intervention 
they would better give the United States an army that is 
large enough to undertake intervention. It has no such 
army at the present time. If the Carranza Government 
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should break down in its effort to establish order and 
this country shotild be compelled by circumstances to 
intervene, it would not be prepared for its task. We 
should be sending our regular forces to be slaughtered by 
Mexican bandits and guerrillas because we could not send 
troops in sufficient numbers to make a swift and sure job 
of it. The General Staff has estimated that from 200,000 
to 270,000 men would be required, and while many Con- 
gressmen are frothing at the mouth in their demands for 
instant intervention, none of them is lifting a finger to 
pass the administrator’s army and navy bills. 

Attacking the President is a task that requires no 
particular intelligence or responsibility. Anybody can do 
it who can talk and make gestures. But if the President 
did his work as badly as Congress is doing its work, we 
should be at war with half the world without the men or 
means or measures to carry on a war even against Mexico. 


The Law of the Land 
[May 3, 1921] 

If the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Newberry case is to stand as the final interpreta- 
tion of the powers of Congress in the election of Senators 
and Representatives, there can be no effective Federal 
Corrupt-Practices Law. 

The Court has held that the provision of the Consti- 
tution that Congress may regulate “the times, manner 
and place of holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives” does not apply to the regulation of the 
primary. “We cannot conclude,” runs the majority opin- 
ion, that “the authority to control party primaries or con- 
ventions was bestowed by the grant of power to regulate 
the manner of holding elections.” 
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Yet in almost half of the States of the Union a nomi- 
nation at the primary, in so far as Senatorships are con- 
cerned, is equivalent to an election. What takes place 
on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November 
is only a formal ratification of the decision at the primary. 
If Congress cannot regulate the primary, if it cannot 
limit the amount of money that is to be spent or the man- 
ner in which this money is spent, it has no control what- 
ever over the election and its constitutional authority is 
nullified at the outset. 

At the time the Constitution was adopted there was no 
provision in the American political system for the nomi- 
nation of candidates. Political parties did not exist and 
there was no constitutional recognition of the necessity 
for their existence. The need of nominating machinery 
soon became evident and the Congressional and legislative 
caucuses were improvised. Later, when public sentiment 
was aroused by the abuses growing out of this method 
of selecting candidates, the nominating convention was 
devised. When that in turn fell Into the hands of the 
political bosses and the political machines the primary 
was adopted and the nominations, like the elections, were 
left to a plebiscite. 

So far as nominations for Senator and Representative 
are concerned, the Supreme Court has turned the hands 
of the clock back to 1789. It recognizes no authority on 
the part of Congress to regulate these elections at the 
source, and if they are not regulated at the source there 
can be no regulation that is worth while. Even the Chief 
Justice, who will never be suspected of radicalism, is 
gravely disquieted by the ramifications of the majority 
opinion. 

In dealing with the Volstead Prohibition Enforcement 
Law the Court read the word “concurrent” out of the 
Constitution. In dealing with a recent question of free 
speech it upheld the authority of Congress to empower 
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the Postmaster-General to exclude permanently and arbi- 
trarily from fhe second-class privileges any publication 
whose political and economic doctrines he regarded as 
inimical to the present order of government. In dealing 
with the issue of money in politics and the systematic de- 
bauching of a Senatorial primary the Court finds that 
Congress exceeded its constitutional power when it under- 
took to limit a candidate’s expenditures. 

The Court’s decision nullifying the Corrupt-Practices 
Act comes as an act of judicial intervention in the most 
far-reaching case of political corruption that the United 
States has known. The admitted expenditures to bring 
about Newberry’s nomination aggregated $178,000 and 
it has been charged many times that the total was nearer 
$700,000. Newberry’s nomination and election by the 
unstinted use of money gave the Republicans the vote in 
the Senate which enabled them to reorganize the com- 
mittees. 

For two years Mr. Newberry was the Republican 
majority in the Senate. Had it not been for him Henry 
Cabot Lodge would not have been Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. The Committee could not 
have been stacked in advance to make an adverse report 
on the Treaty of Versailles. The Treaty could not have 
been loaded down with reservations which were intended 
to destroy it. The partisan conspiracy to defeat the 
Treaty and the Covenant could not have been successfully 
carried through, and the United States today would not 
be engaged in the pitiful performance of making a sep- 
arate peace with Germany by a resolution of Congress. 

All this came about through the shameful use of 
money in a Michigan Senatorial primary, a use which the 
lower court and the trial jury branded as criminal but 
which the Supreme Court says that Congress had no 
power to prohibit. 

And so the Newberry chapter ends. With it ends the 
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attempt of Congress to give tKe United States the begin- 
nings of a Corrupt-Practices law that would maintain the 
integrity of the election of Senators and Representatives. 
The Constitution of the United States definitely prohibits 
the manufacture of a glass of beer for beverage purposes, 
but it does not prohibit a millionaire from buying a seat 
in the Senate if his money operates through a primary 
election. This is the law of the land. 

Oklahoma’s Civil War 
[June 3, 1921] 

The American Negro is no longer “docile and easily 
lynched,” as Mr. Dooley once described him. He is as- 
serting his right to live under the white man’s law and 
have the privileges and immunities and guarantees of that 
law. So long as he is denied that right in whole or ini 
part the way is open to the repetition of such tragedies as 
that which cost so many lives and destroyed $1,500,000 
in property at Tulsa, Okla. 

The civil war that took place in that city between 
whites and blacks had its origin in lynch law. A Negro 
had attacked a white girl in the elevator of a department 
store and was arrested. Immediately the rumor spread 
that he was to be lynched. Negroes with arms went to 
the jail to protect him. White men with arms followed 
them. The police did nothing. Then a white man tried 
to seize a gun from a Negro, and what then took place 
is described for The World’s readers by Richard Lloyd 
Jones, publisher of the Tulsa Tribune’. 

The blacks were reinforced by other blacks. The whites 
hurried for arms. The city was in darkness. Stores having 
firearms in stock were smashed into. The blacks and the 
whites in growling groups began to parade the streets. Two 
hours before midnight the battle began. 
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Government ceaseH for the time being to exist and 
the streets of Tulsa ran with blood. But in vast sections 
of the country government has a habit of ceasing to exist 
where the legal rights of the Negro are concerned. Had 
the offense in question been committed by a white man the 
law would presumably have taken its course. Although 
white men are sometimes lynched when accused of crime, 
the general presumption is that they will not be. Although 
black men are often not lynched when accused of crime, 
the general presumption in many parts of the United 
States is that they are likely to be. Out of that presump- 
tion came Tulsa’s race war. 

A great change has come over the American Negro’s 
attitude toward the white man’s government 'during the 
last four years, a change for which the war was largely 
responsible. The Negro was conscripted like any other 
citizen. He was put into a uniform, given a rifle and sent 
to France to fight for his country. He was good enough 
to die for the flag, and naturally he refuses longer to be- 
lieve that he is not entitled to privileges and immunities 
for which the flag stands. He is no longer submissive 
but aggressive, and while this change has its grave dangers 
to the Negro himself, it is an inevitable consequence of 
the failure of local and State Governments to administer 
even-handed justice. 

It is the fashion to attribute most of the recent race 
riots to economic rivalry between whites and blacks, but 
economic rivalry is no new thing. For more than fifty 
years there has been an irresponsible conflict between the 
blacks and the so-called “poor whites,” and this conflict 
is bound to go on as long as the two races compete for 
their daily bread. Rivalry, however, is not riot, and back 
of all these miniature civil wars which disgrace the Nation 
from year to year is the break-down of government and 
the denial of due process of law to the Negro. 

Lincoln said that this Government could not endure 
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half slave and half free. It cannot endure with one law 
for the white man and another law for the black man. 
iThere must be one law for both, and until there is one law 
for both every community of mixed population is living 
under the shadow of threatened anarchy. 


Government by Minorities 
[February ii, 1922] 

Any well-organized minority can terrorize Congress. 
The Advocates of a Soldier Bonus are a well-organized 
minority, and Congress will, of course, surrender to them. 

No mystery hedges about the supremacy of the or- 
ganized minority in the dictation of legislation. The 
American political system works to its advantage all along 
the line. The first consideration of a member of Con- 
gress is to be re-elected. In order to be re-elected he 
must first be renominated, and here is where the organized 
minority first comes in. It can raid the primaries and 
where it cannot prevent the renomination of a Repre- 
sentative who has refused to be subservient it can make 
the primary very expensive for him in money and in 
trouble. He can never be sure that the people who agree 
with him will take the trouble to vote, but he can always 
be sure that the people who are against him will go to 
the polls bright and early. 

When the. election takes place a still greater advan-* 
tage lies with the organized minority. It ceases to have 
partisan alRliations and drives straight toward its objec- 
tive. In many districts a very slight shift in the vote will 
overturn a normal majority, and there are few districts 
outside of the South in which a nomination spells certain 
election. It is inevitable, then, that Representatives and 
Senators should follow the line of least resistance and 
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invite no organized opposition that can be capitalized at 
the ballot-box. 

Had Mr. Harding stood by the policy that he define'd 
last July, the Republican members of Congress would at 
least have had an alibi in their campaign for re-election. 
In reply to the American Legion lobby they could have 
said that they had supported the Administration, and that 
is an argument which in ordinary circumstances carries 
great weight with a constituency. But when the President 
wabbled they were left without support, and few of them 
have the stuff out of which political heroes are made. 
Under aggressive leadership they can often be Induced to 
fight to the last ditch, but they will not remain there and 
die when they find that their Commander-in-Chlef has 
discreetly retired to a strategic position several miles in 
the rear. 

When Mr. Harding quit, the bonus became inevitable, 
and what Congress is seeking now is a form of taxation 
that will apply only to unorganized elements that are, 
unlikely to combine to resist it. This will take time. A 
tentative programme of bonus taxation has already been 
prepared by a sub-committee of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, but it Is doubtful if It stands. The 
farmers will object to the tax on gasoline and the tax on 
automobiles, and the farmers are organized. The sug- 
gested tax on stock transfers will be fought in Wall Street, 
and Wall Street has a way of shutting off campaign con- 
tributions when it is offended. 

What the leaders in Congress are now engaged in 
doing is sending up trial balloons to test the strength of 
the resistance to various methods of raising revenue to 
pay the bonus. Taxes that are likely to be met with seri- 
ous reprisals will be abandoned. Those that affect only 
the people that cannot protect themselves will be retained. 

Congress knows that any form of bonus taxation is 
dangerous, but it also knows that the failure to provide 
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for a bonus is likely to be still more dangerous. It has 
had much experience with well-organized minorities that 
are ready to break down party lines to achieve their ends, 
and its own motto is “Safety First.” 

Mr. Harding could have prevented this bonus mud- 
dle. It is probable that he could still prevent it if he 
would meet the issue courageously, but he too is playing 
for safety. He believes that the bonus is bad, but he 
thinks that the loss of Congress would be worse; so the 
President has taken to cover, along with Congress, and 
only the Secretary of the Treasury is left outside the 
breast-works. 


The Forgotten Man 
[September 3, 1922] 

Nearly forty years ago Prof. William A. Sumner 
of Yale prepared a lecture entitled “The Forgotten 
Man.” That lecture has since taken its place among the 
classic American contributions to political economy. 

“The Forgotten Man” was never more timely than 
it is now, and it would be worth hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the American people if President Harding and 
Congress could be persuaded to study it until Sumner’s 
thought had become part of their own mental processes — 
or if they could learn only this much : 

Wealth comes only from production, and all that the 
wrangling grabbers, loafers and robbers get to deal with 
comes from somebody’s toil and sacrifice. Who, then, is he 
who provides it all? Go and find him, and you will have 
once more before you the Forgotten Man. 

You will find him hard at work because he has a great 
many to support. Nature has done a great deal for him in 
giving him a fertile soil and an excellent climate, and he 
wonders why it is that, after all, his scale of comfort is so 
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moderate. He has to get out of the soil enough to pay all 
his taxes, and that means the cost of all the jobs and the 
fund for all the plunder. The Forgotten Man is delving 
away in patient industry, supporting his family, paying his 
taxes, casting his vote, supporting the church ^ Md school, 
reading his newspaper and cheering for the politician of his 
admiration, but he is the only one for whom_ there is no 
provision in the great scramble and the big divide. 

Such is the Forgotten Man. He works, he votes, gen- 
erally he prays — but he always pays — ^yes, above all, he pays. 

The Forgotten Man was never more completely for- 
gotten than he is now. Congress does not know that he 
exists. The President suspects that there is such a per- 
son, who may turn up at the polls in November, but he 
is not quite sure. 

In the meantime the Forgotten Man has been given 
over to be plundered. Congress is helping the sugar 
crowd rob him, the woolen crowd rob him, the cotton 
manufacturers rob him, the steel crowd rob him, and left 
him at the mercy of the profiteers in every line of trade. 

Mr. Gompers boasts that the Industrial aristocrats of 
the American Federation of Labor are still within 5 per 
cent of their war-time wages, but the Forgotten Man has 
been liquidated until the limit of his capacity has been 
reached. Yet he must take up the burden again to pay 
for the cost of the railroad strike and the long row be- 
tween the executives and the union leaders over seniority. 
He must pay for the coal strike, with the operators and 
the miners splitting the unearned Increment. Not only 
must he pay but he must skimp himself on fuel because 
it has been necessary to exhaust all the reserve stocks of 
coal in order to enable the trade to fix a price that rnakes 
it worth while for the operators and the unions to divide 
the swag. 

It is the Forgotten Man who will ultimately pay for 
the Soldiers’ Bonus, for the ship subsidy and for all the 
grandiose schemes of Congress, and he will pay for these 
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In o'dd Hours when He is not already busy In paying the 
cost of the war. In order to encourage him a monopoly 
tariff is to be Imposed on him, to advance the price of 
everything he uses and give every privileged interest an 
opportunity to take something more away from him as 
he goes back and forth to his work. 

No lobbies ever represent the Forgotten Man In 
Washington. He is neither incorporated nor organized. 
He cannot pass the increased prices along, because he is 
the ultimate consumer as well as the initial producer. His 
function In the scheme of things is to work and to pay — 
and to believe what his Representative and his Senator 
tell him about the glories of the Government. 



CHAPTER XIII 


PUBLIC OPINION 

“T) UT after all, the least dangerous thing that the most 
disloyal can do is to talk or scribble.” So Mr. Cobb 
wrote only four months after the United States entered 
the War. From the beginning of our participation in it 
he never yielded to the theory that the country could be 
safeguarded against treason or the slighter impediment 
of pacifism by shutting off free speech. After the War he 
took the lead in denouncing interference with free speech 
and a free press by the passage of the Lusk bills in New 
York State and similar activities elsewhere of silly reac- 
tionaries who are now regretting their headstrong haste. 


Freedom of Speech in War 
[August 26, 1917] 

There is no more difficult or delicate task m time of 
war than to define the legal limitations of freedom of 
speech and of the press. 

Mayor Mitchel has undertaken to do so in relation 
to certain orators and newspapers of radical Irish propa- 
ganda, but he has not been altogether successful. These 
orators and newspapers are frankly disloyal to the United 
States. They preach sedition. They oppose the war pol- 
icies of the Government. They try to incite public oppo- 
sition to the sending of troops to France. They are 
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morally, if not legally, guilty of treason; yet tKe wor3s 
of Judge Cooley in his “Constitutional Limitations” re- 
main, perhaps, the wisest words on the subject: 

Repression of full and free discussion is dangerous to 
any government resting upon the will of the people. The 
people cannot fail to see that they are deprived of rights, 
and will be certain to become discontented when their dis- 
cussion of public measures is sought to be circumscribed by 
the judgment of others upon their temperance or fairness. 

They must be left at liberty to speak with the freedom 
which the magnitude of their supposed wrongs appears in 
their minds to demand, and if they exceed all the proper 
bounds of moderation the consolation must be that the evil 
likely to spring from the violent discussion will probably 
be less and its correction by public sentiment more speedy 
than if the terrors of the law were brought to bear to prevent 
the discussion. 

We have no 'doubt that much of this propaganda has 
been bought in the open market with German money, yet 
we can find no evidence that it has proved anything but 
a losing investment to those who financed it. This fact, 
too, must be taken into consideration in estimating the 
heed of legal measures. 

The same principle applies to the 'disloyal Suffragist 
campaign in Washington, which the local police have so 
badly muddled. The seriousness of the Suffragist offense 
does not lie in the banners denouncing “Kaiser Wilson” 
or in the other ridiculous sentiments that are flaunted, but 
in the disorder created about the White House gates by 
the Suffragists and their antagonists. That endangers the 
President and should be sternly repressed. 

If the Washington police did their duty they would 
close off the White House grounds and keep everybody 
away who did not have legitimate business. No crowds 
of any kind would be allowed to congregate there. Then' 
let the Suffragists parade and picket anywhere else they 
pleased, protecting them in the exercise of their rights as 
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everybody else is protected and remembering that It is 
no crime to be a fool. 

The rule that applies to the Sinn Fein Irish, the So- 
cialists and the I. W. W. applies to the militant Suffra- 
gists and all the other assistant Germans who are trying 
to bedevil the Government of the United States when all 
its energies are needed for the prosecution of a great war. 
Democracies are always getting into trouble, as Elihu 
Root said, and the scum is always rising to the surface. 
But, after all, the least ‘dangerous thing that the most 
disloyal American can do is to talk or scribble.^ Nothing 
serious is likely to come of that, unless there is a 'direct 
appeal to the use of force in resisting the Government. 
For such appeals there is law in abundance. 

The free play of public opinion can be trusted In war 
as well as in peace, and it is well to trust it.^ 

When we sum up all the results of this disloyal propa- 
ganda what do we find? That the American people are 
beginning to waver in the support of their Government? 
Not at all. Never in the whole history of the United 
States was there relatively so great a body of public 
opinion on the side of a war Administration and so little 
opposition that could command a respectable following. 
The more talking there is on the part of Germany’s agents 
and assistant agents the more firmly resolved the country 
is to see the thing through and crush Prussianism. 

What is needed is not stem suppression of all sedi- 
tious arid 'disloyal utterance, regardless of law, but a 
counter-campaign in the name of patriotism arid human 
freedom. How can any government consistently prose- 
cute a soap-box orator for uttering sentiments that are 
expressed daily in the halls of Congress arid circulated 
at public expense in the Congressional RecoM? But it is 
as easy for patriots as for traitors to organize public 
meetings. It is as easy to arrange demonstrations in 
favor of the Government as against it, and the most pow- 
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;erful weapon against clisloyal propaganda is loyal propa- 
ganda. 


Too Much Censorshir 
[December 14, 1917] 

“I BELIEVE that self-governing peoples 'fight better 
when they have full knowledge of the situation,” said 
Premier Clemenceau in reply to the American Publicity 
League’s representations that much greater knowledge of 
war conditions is needed in America. All the experience 
of the war goes to sustain the belief of the French 
Premier. 

There is too much censorship, and it breeds ceaseless 
political conflict. A case in point is the investigation 
into the conduct of the war which the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs is conducting. When Gen. Crozier 
was asked by a member of the committee whether a pub- 
lic statement of conditions in the Ordnance Department 
might do great harm, he replied that the facts were not 
secret. That applies practically to everything the com- 
mittee is likely to bring out. 

This investigation is largely the product of a censor- 
ship that has tried to suppress everything, the good along 
with the bad. The chief sufferer is the Government it- 
self, which has to take the responsibility for every petty 
blunder that can be exposed and at the same time is 
robbed of the full credit for one of the most wonderful 
military achievements in history, 

Englis'hmen and Frenchmen are much more enthusi- 
astic about the war accomplishments of the United States 
than Americans, partly because they actually know more 
about the work of the United States than the ordinary 
American knows and partly because their experience en- 
ables them to put a better estimate on its value. The 
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American people Ho not know. Consequently they are 
'disposed to believe all kinds of silly gossip and magnify 
;every trivial mistake or dilference of opinion. 

Nothing has been brought out by the Senate commit- 
tee which could not have been told long ago, and which, 
in fact, was not known in the offices of most of the great 
newspapers. All of it might far better have been pub- 
lished in the run of the day’s news than to be published 
now. 

It is assumed by critics that the censorship is employed 
mainly to hide blunders. Whatever may have been the 
case in Europe, that is not the case here, where the cen- 
sorship has been used chiefly to conceal or minimize the 
extraordinary work that the Government has done in the 
last eight months. The blunders that have been hidden 
are of little importance in comparison with the vast mili- 
tary results that have been achieved. Yet the net effect 
of the Senate investigation is to centre the mind of the 
Nation upon all the errors and defects of judgment that 
have been committed in the process of establishing the 
country upon a war basis and to exclude all the history- 
making things from consideration. 

Except for the actual transportation of troops and the 
movement of ships, the censorship is a liability both to 
the Government and the people. It keeps them apart 
when they ought to be brought together, and it Is more 
than doubtful if it withholds any information from the 
:enemy. The censorship is the child of military bureau- 
cracy, and military bureaucracy furnishes the poorest sort 
of judgment upon which Government can rely in a crisis. 

The time spent by the Senate investigators and by 
their witnesses will not be altogether wasted if it results 
in a restriction of the censorship to actual military secrets 
and brings the American people back into the confidence 
of their Government, which needs their fullest support 
and has little to conceal from them. The World knows 
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of nothing that would bring to the American people more 
pride and enthusiasm in sustaining the war policies of the 
President than a full and complete record of the work 
of the United States Government since April 6. 

Public Opinion 

[Address before the Women’s City Club of New York, 
December ii, 1919] 

For five years there has been no free play of public 
opinion in the world. 

Confronted by the inexorable necessities of war, Gov- 
ernments conscripted public opinion as they conscripted 
men and money and materials. 

Having conscripted it, they dealt with it as they dealt 
with other raw recruits. They mobilized it. They put 
it in charge of drill sergeants. They goose-stepped it. 
They taught it to stand at attention and salute. 

This governmental control over public opinion was 
:exerted through two different channels — one the censor- 
ship and the other propaganda. The ostensible function 
of the censorship was to keep the enemy from obtaining 
useful military information. Its ultimate function was 
to suppress all information that Government wished to 
suppress for any reason whatsoever. There is a popular 
jnotion, born of cynicism and suspicion, that the legiti- 
mate objects of the censorship were deliberately prosti- 
tuted to the business of concealing military and admini- 
strative blunders. I am inclined to doubt it. There are 
instances in which it was so employed, but on the whole 
the censor usually followed the ordinary military routine, 
suppressing everything that might give aid to the enemy 
and then suppressing everything else for which his supe- 
rior officers might criticize him for not suppressing. The 
censor’s motto was “safety first,” which meant safety for 
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the censor. In consequence, the censorship was usually 
stupid and generally Ineffective. Figaro once maliciously 
remarked that the French censorship had managed to 
keep the movements of the French troops a secret from 
;everybody except the Germans. That was true, in the 
main, of all censorships. 

As the war progressed the censorship became less and 
less a factor, and propaganda increased in Importance. 
Modern warfare is not a conflict between armies, but be- 
tween nations, and what is going on back of the lines may 
be far more Important than what is going on at the front. 
Governments relied on propaganda to equip and sustain 
their armies, to raise money, to furnish food and muni- 
tions, and to perform all those services without which 
armies would be vain and helpless. The organized ma- 
nipulation of public opinion was as inevitable a 'develop- 
ment of modern warfare as airplanes, tanks and barbed- 
wire entanglements. 

There were two kinds of propaganda, one that repre- 
sented the appeal to reason and the other that represented 
the appeal to any emotions that could be directed toward 
the winning of the war. The classical examples of the 
first kind of propaganda are the British White Book, 
which contained the diplomatic correspondence that pre- 
ceded the war, and the State papers of President Wilson 
defining the aims and objects of the war In terms of hu- 
man liberty. 

The effect of this kind of propaganda can not be 
overestimated. Without it the war could not have been 
won. 

The other kind of propaganda resembled In a general 
way the activities of the cheer leaders at a football game. 
It was noisy and demonstrative and emotional and spec- 
tacular, and as such it often served a highly useful pur- 
pose. Sometimes it was, frankly mendacious, for men- 
dacity plays no insignificant role in the drama of war. 
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When Government lies it does not lie sneakingly and fur- 
tively, but proudly and ostentatiously. 

When the Armistice was signed and demobilization be- 
gan, public opinion was demobilized, too. It was turned 
loose to shift for itself and naturally it felt a little awk- 
ward in civilian clothes. It had been trained to think 
only in terms of war and had almost forgotten how to 
think in terms of peace. Moreover, it was like the eman- 
cipated slaves of the South after the Civil War. Its 
shackles were struck off, but it did not quite know what 
to do with its freedom. It was in the habit of being told 
what to think and what to feel, and when it was left to 
its own resources it was bewildered. At this point pri- 
vate propaganda stepped in to take up the work that 
Government had abandoned, and when we deal with pub- 
lic opinion today we are dealing largely with private 
propaganda. 

Government suppressed the truth; Government dis- 
torted the truth ; Government lied glibly and magnificently 
when occasion seemed to require; but, after all, govern- 
mental propaganda was at least directed toward war 
ends, and those ends were the protection of the country 
and its institutions against its armed and embattled ene- 
mies. 

When we come to the question of private propaganda 
we are on wholly different ground. Private propaganda 
is not one of the by-products of war, but it has taken on 
new phases since the war. It established itself long be- 
fore the war and was a development of the press agent, 
who from being merely a theatrical attachment, had ex- 
tended himself to Wall Street, to big business, and to 
most of the institutions that have to deal with public opin- 
ion. Shortly before the war the newspapers of New York 
took a census of the press agents who were regularly em- 
ployed and regularly accredited and found that there were 
about I, ,200 of them. 
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How many there are now I do not pretend to know, 
but what I do know is that many of the direct channels 
to news have been closed, and the information for the 
public is first filtered through publicity agents. 

The great corporations have them, the banks have 
them, the railroads have them, all the organizations of 
business and of social and political activity have them, and 
they are the media through which news comes. Even 
statesmen have them. 

These publicity agents, on the whole, are a very able 
body of men, and in some respects they perform a highly 
valuable service, but at the same time they are essentially 
attorneys for their employers. Their function is not to 
proclaim the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, but to present the particular state of facts that will 
be of the greatest benefit to their clients — in short, to 
manipulate the news. 

A great deal of the confusion of public opinion today 
is the direct by-product of that system. 

Take, for example, a great industrial disturbance, 
like the coal strike. What are the essential merits of it? 
Do you know? If you do, you are very fortunate. I 
don’t, although I have spared no effort to get at the facts, 
many of which lie further underground than the coal it- 
self. 

The reason none of us can get at the basic truth is 
very simple. The coal operators meet in secret, and 
through their publicity agent they give out a statement of 
their side of the case. The leaders of the miners meet in 
secret, and they give out a statement of their side of the 
case. Either statement by itself is plausible and believ- 
able. The two of them, taken together, are wholly irrec- 
oncilable and simply add to the sum total of human 
ignorance. 

And thus it goes. The more of that kind of publicity 
we have the less we know, the less certain we can be of 
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anything. But while this is a pernicious propaganda it 
is by no means the most dangerous form that is now mani- 
festing itself. 

After the Thirty Years’ War bands of marauding 
soldiers wandered around Europe terrorizing the inhabi- 
tants of every town and village to which they could gain 
access, and something of that sort is going on now in the 
United States. Bands of propagandists are wandering 
around terrorizing public opinion and trying to frighten 
it into submission to theories of government that are 
strange to American institutions. 

Some of these marauders represent radicalism and 
some reaction, but there is a striking similarity in their 
methods. Radicalism appeals to violence against reac- 
tion, and reaction appeals to violence against radicalism. 
One menaces with threats of the torch and the bomb and 
the other with threats of the rope and the rifle. Both pro- 
fess to be champions of human freedom. Radicalism pre- 
tends to be engaged in restoring human liberty to its 
primitive simplicity, and reaction, wrapped in the Stars 
and Stripes, is ready to have everybody else die for the 
Constitution as it thinks the Constitution ought to be 
interpreted. 

A war that has shaken the very foundations of human 
society is bound to produce some extraordinary mental 
reactions. A war that has wrecked vast empires, over- 
thrown dynasties, and brought about sweeping revolutions 
is not likely to leave society just as it was before. Yet 
large numbers of excellent people think that mankind 
should have picked up its work where it left off when it 
went into the trenches and go on as if nothing at all had 
happened. Others are convinced that because war has 
resulted in revolution in certain countries there ought to 
be revolution everywhere — ^the more the better. 

What the United States needs more than anything 
else today is the restoration of the free play of public 
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opinion. That requires, first, the reestablishment of the 
freedom of discussion, for without freedom of discus- 
sion there is no public opinion that deserves the name. 

Will Hays, the chairman of the Republican national 
committee, made a speech recently in New York, in which 
he proudly proclaimed that “There is in thb country a 
religious faith which believes in the divine origin of the 
Constitution of the United States.” When I first read 
Mr. Hays’s words I was staggered by this new incarna- 
tion of Hohenzollernism. Then I saw that he had prob- 
ably hit upon a serious and lamentable truth. A most 
■energetic propaganda is engaged in converting the Consti- 
tution of the United States into a cult, into a religion, and 
its champions are eager to burn all dissenters and heretics 
at the stake. 

The Constitution of the United States is one of the 
great achievements of all history, but criticism of it is 
not blasphemy, and a man is not necessarily damned who 
thinks that in the light of 130 years’ experience a better 
framework of government might be constructed. 

The men who drafted the Constitution certainly did 
not consider it a piece of divine Inspiration. They knew 
how it was made. Nor had they any superstition^ rever- 
ence for government as an institution. They regarded 
it rather as a necessary evil. Nor were they altogether 
certain, from the meager data of a limited experience, as 
to the ability of the people to rule themselves. That is 
why they established a government of checks and balances 
which could not function too freely. To this day the 
Government they created operates with great difficulty 
under even favorable conditions, and whenever the Presi- 
dent and Congress happen to belong to different parties 
government Is deadlocked and must wait for another elec- 
tion. But what the fathers did clearly understand was 
human liberty, at least in so far as the white man was 
concerned, and there they took nothing for granted. 
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It is not the powers that they conferred upon the Gov- 
ernment, but the powers that they prohibited to the Gov- 
ernment which make the Constitution a charter of liberty. 
The Bill of Rights is a born rebel. It reeks of sedition. 
In every clause it shakes its fist in the face of consti- 
tuted authority and thunders “Thou shalt not,” and be- 
cause its ultimatum is “Thou shalt not” it is the one guar- 
anty of human freedom to the American people unless 
they themselves destroy their safeguard. 

We are in danger of forgetting this under the terror- 
ism of mass thought, but we can forget it only at our 
imminent peril. There is revolution in reaction as well 
as in radicalism, and Toryism, speaking a jargon of law 
and order, may often be a graver menace to liberty than 
radicalism bellowing the empty phrases of the soap-box 
demagogue. 

Writing from Paris to Abigail Adams, Thomas Jef- 
ferson said that — 

The spirit of resistance to government is so valuable on 
certain occasions that I wish it always to be kept alive. It 
will often be exercised when wrong, but better so than not 
to be exercised at alL 

If the author of the Declaration of Independence 
were to utter such a sentiment today, the Post Office De- 
partment could exclude him from the mail, grand juries 
could indict him for sedition and criminal syndicalism, 
legislative committee could seize his private papers and 
search them for evidence of bolshevism, and United 
States Senators would be clamoring for his deportation 
on the ground that he had been tainted with the ribald 
doctrines of the French Revolution and should be sent 
back to live with the rest of the terrorists. 

Thus the political philosophy of one generation be- 
comes the political anathema of another. 

Now, I am not much disposed to agree with Jeffer- 
son’s dictum on the moral duty of resistance to govern- 
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ment unless it is abundantly qualified. Nevertheless all 
the liberties that we hold today have come from resistance 
to government, and most of them were won by blood and 
iron. Thanks to the men who were willing to challenge 
authority and 'die for liberty, we, their political heirs, 
have been armed with newer and better weapons. 

To Abraham Lincoln the issue of the Civil War was 
very simple. It was that “among free men there can be 
no successful appeal from the ballot to the bullet.” There 
we are on solid ground. With universal suffrage that is 
a foundation which can never be shaken and we can build 
on it in complete confidence. Under free institutions 
whatever can be taken to the ballot box has the inalienable 
right to make its appeal to the ballot box. Whatever 
denies the final authority of the ballot box is a challenge 
to the Republic, and that alone is a challenge. 

This standard of judgment can be applied to all the 
unrest and discontent to which the country is now sub- 
jected. In so far as discontent appeals directly to vio- 
lence there is an abundance of law to meet it if public 
officials, municipal. State, and Federal, will discharge the 
commonplace duties of their offices. In so far as it ap- 
peals to public opinion and the ordinary processes of 
representative government we need not be disturbed for, 
the safety of the Republic unless we lack faith in popular 
institutions and believe that at heart the American people 
are 'destitute of sense and sanity and incapable of self- 
rule. 

The policy of repression that has been generally 
adopted by governors, mayors, and police officials — iu 
some cases by Federal authority — to meet this propa- 
ganda of radicalism is fatal. Two thousand years of his- 
tory bear witness to its folly. Nobody ever succeeded in; 
bettering the weather by putting the thermometer in jail, 
and nobody will ever remove the causes of unrest and 
discontent by trying to suppress their manifestations. 
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Justice Holmes of the United States Supreme Court re- 
cently said in a dissenting opinion in a sedition case that 
“the best test of the truth is the power of the thought to get 
itself accepted in the competition of the market.” That 
will always remain the best test of truth, and we can not 
afford to tamper with it, however strong the immediate 
provocation may be, nor can we afford to suppress that 
competition. 

In a speech delivered in Carnegie Hall last week a 
very eminent New York lawyer, Mr. Henry W. Taft, 
complained that the Department of Justice was shifting 
to the States the duty of prosecuting radicals, and asked: 
“But is not the protection of American people against 
revolutionary propaganda peculiarly within the function 
of the Federal Government?” The protection of the 
people against crime and violence and the destruction of 
property is an elementary function of government. But 
government protecting the American people against revo- 
lutionary propaganda is a new manifestation of paternal 
authority. I wonder what old Sam Adams would say to 
that? Or Patrick Henry? Or Benjamin Franklin, with 
his grim joke about hanging together or hanging sep- 
arately? Or Thomas Jefferson? Or George Washing- 
ton? Or all the rest of that noble congregation of rebels 
who to their defiance of George" III pledged their lives 
and their fortunes and their sacred honor? 

This theory that it is the duty of ^vernmentto protect 
the people from propaganda is Prusijianism. It was the 
gospel of His Imperial Majesty, the German Kaiser. 
Protecting people from revolutionary propaganda was 
one of his most sacred functions. NowNhere is no Im- 
perial Majesty and no German Kaiser, and no majestdts- 
beleidigung and no divine right. Autocratid Russia saw 
the doctrine in its fullest flower, and it was '.eventually 
followed by the most horrible, by the most ghastly, by 
the most degrading revolution known to human 'history. 
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Significantly enough’, no sooner was this new tyranny es- 
tablished than Lenin and Trotski proceeded in their turn 
to “protect the people from revolutionary propaganda” 
by suppressing all but the Bolshevist newspapers. 

Either the people are fit to govern or they are not. 
If they are fit to govern it is no function of government 
to protect them from any kind of propaganda. They will 
protect themselves. That capacity for self-protection is 
the very essence of self-government. Without it popular 
institutions are inconceivable, and the moment that a re- 
publican form of government sets itself up as the nurse- 
maid of the people, to train their immature minds to suit 
its own purposes and to guard them from all influences that 
it considers contaminating, we already have a revolution 
and a revolution backward, a revolution by usurpation. 

How is there to be any public opinion at all if govern- 
ment is to be the final arbiter of political theories and 
economic doctrines? 

When Government undertakes to regulate opinions, 
the burden of proof must always rest upon it. If history 
teaches any lesson whatever, its lesson is that the most 
dangerous and futile of all methods of combating errone- 
ous political and economic beliefs is for Government to 
set itself up as a judge and executioner. 

But, it will be said, 1110 doctrines that Government is 
called upon to suppress are of foreign origin; they are ad- 
vocated in large part by an alien population; they are 
antagonistic to the principles of the Republic, and we can 
not afford to have the American people adopt them. 
Quite true. But what of it? This is not the first time 
that there has/b’een Nation-wide unrest and discontent. 
It is not the first time that wild and lunatic remedies have 
been prescribed for public ills. It is not the first time 
that foreign revolutionary theories have invaded the 
United SjCates. It is not the first time that property rights 
have be^fen attacked in their very citadel. 
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American conservatives were once quite as teri-ified 
by the spread in this country of the extreme theories of 
the French Revolution as they are now terrified by the 
spread of bolshevism. They were quite as eager for 
repression; yet the French Revolution never shattered a 
single American institution. It raised up no American 
breed of Marats and Robespierres. It set up no guillo- 
tines on American soil and beheaded no aristocrats. The 
American people thrashed the issue out and went on their 
way. 

Is it not possible that they still retain a scanty 
remnant of their ancient common sense? Is it not pos- 
sible that they might even listen to a sympathetic exposi- 
tion of the maniacal principles of bolshevism without be- 
ing seized with an irrepressible desire to destroy every- 
thing they have created and give themselves over to famine 
and disease and anarchy in order to establish a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat? 

I am not afraid of bolshevism in the open, where the 
American people can examine it and weigh it and consider 
it: I am not afraid that the American people are going to 
rise up en masse and join the I. W. W. to destroy the 
institution of their own private property, unless govern- 
ment prevents them by force. It is just as well to remem- 
ber that the preamble of the Constitution of the United 
States does not begin “We the Government of the United 
States,” but “We the people of the United States.” The 
history of this country for more than 140 years proves 
that the American people can be trusted, and in the long 
run they can be trusted a great deal further than the 
professional politicians that they generally select to rep- 
resent them in their government. 

The failures of popular government have always 
been failures of public opinion — mostly of public 
opinion that was ill-informed, of public opinion that 
was denied the facts, of public opinion that was mis- 
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guided by self-constituted masters. That will always 
remain a great menace, and public opinion is never to 
be safeguarded by trying to prevent it by law from 
coming into contact with political heresy. There is no 
surer way to give those doctrines a foothold than to pro- 
scribe them. It is not the revolutionary doctrine which is 
shouted from the market place that is to be feared, but 
the revolutionary doctrine that is whispered^ everywhere 
in the ear of discontent and that can claim in its favor the 
test of martyrdom. 

There is no other such prolific breeder of revolution 
as reaction and reaction is now engaged in capitalizing 
the militant patriotism that the War aroused. It is de- 
nying freedom of speech, denying freedom of assemblage 
— denying the most sacred guaranties of the Constitution 
that it professes to guard and defend. 

When the French soldiers began to return home after 
four years in the trenches, thousands of them declared 
that they would never again do any work. It is some- 
times seems that after the armistice was signed, millions 
of Americans must have taken a vow that they would 
never again do any thinking for themselves. They were 
willing to die for their country, but not willing to think 
for it, and under the influence of propaganda they had 
lost the habit of Independent thought. 

It is here that we squarely confront the question of 
the responsibility of newspapers in respect to the for- 
mation of an enlightened and fully responsible public 
opinion. 

Of the work of the American newspapers in the war 
the most chronic faultfinder can not justly complain. They 
printed all the news that Government would permit them 
to print. They almost bankrupted themselves to obtain it. 
They were the first victims of the censorship and the 
daily prey of the propagandists. They never hesitated 
in rendering any service of which they were capable, and 
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they never counted the cost. On the whole, they 'dis- 
played a sense of responsibility that in itself is the highest 
decoration for distinguished service. 

When we come to the newspaper in relation to the 
events of the last year, it is a very different story, and 
a less satisfactory story. Newspapers are very human 
institutions, and when the fighting ceased they reacted in 
much the way the general public reacted. The notion was 
general that, with hostilities ended, prewar conditions 
would naturally be restored, and the newspapers followed 
the common notion. 

That was a great mistake. They were not prepared 
for the waves of discontent and unrest that spread over 
the country. They were not prepared for the social fer- 
ment that followed the war. 'They were not prepared 
for the industrial upheavals that came. For the most 
part they had settled down to the comfortable assumption 
that with Germany beaten, with the Kaiser exiled, with 
the war won, everything was going to be for the best in 
the best possible of worlds and that is not the way it 
turned out at all. 

When strike followed strike, when industrial disturb- 
ances became Nation-wide, when labor and capital instantly 
began a hand-to-hand fight over a new division of the 
profits and the spoils, when the labor leaders discovered 
that there was a tight labor market and began to squeeze 
the employer, just as the banks squeeze the borrower 
when there is a tight money market, a vast number of 
perfectly good and respectable people were much dis- 
turbed in their souls, and the newspapers reflected this 
disturbance. Instead of trying to get at the basic cause 
of it all, they adopted the primitive medicine-man proced- 
ure of hunting out the devil upon whom the responsibility 
could be laid. 

Four hundred thousand steel workers had gone out 
because the leader of the strike had once been a syndi- 
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calist. All the shipping in New York was tied up because 
I. W. W. agitators had taken possession of 80,000 long- 
shoremen. Four hundred thousand miners^ quit in de- 
fiance of Federal law because two factions in the union 
were battling for control. And so it went. Nothing in 
this complicated world is ever quite so simple as that. 

The first duty of a newspaper to public opinion is to 
furnish the raw materials for it and the tools for its 
formation. American newspapers are not doing this in 
respect to this new economic situation, as many newspaper 
men keenly realize without quite knowing how to remedy 
it. The war has left a new set of problems and the news- 
papers have not yet met them. They are not driving to 
the heart of things. They are still skimming the surface, 
and it is only now and then that a reporter gets under the 
skin of these great events. 

This, in a way, helps to account for the njore or less 
chaotic state of public opinion in this country, and it is 
doubly unfortunate, because the American people have 
no passion for profound study of public questions until 
these questions reach the stage of a crisis. Day by day 
they like to get their news from headlines and to rely 
for their judgments on what somebody tells them. 

The gravest duty that confronts the American press 
today is to bring these vast questions that have come out 
of the war into the forum of public discussion. The 
barrier of propaganda must be broken down. The com- 
petent, independent investigating reporter must come back 
to his own. This is vital. The American people can 
not deal intelligently with any of these problems without 
knowing the facts, and they can not know the facts until 
the newspapers brush aside the propagandists of contend- 
ing factions and get back to first principles of news gath- 
ering. All this is fundamental. 

It Is impossible of fulfillment, nevertheless, unless the 
newspapers set thertiselves squarely against this rising 
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Prussianism which is seeking to make a fetich out of gov- 
ernment and endow it with the power of damnation over 
all dissenting political and economic beliefs. If the guar- 
anties of the Bill of Rights are to be overridden in the 
name of superpatriotism, the newspapers themselves will 
be the ultimate victims of the new dispensation that is 
called to suppress freedom of speech and of the press, 
and we shall have no public opinion at all except that 
which cringes under the lash of officeholders. If Gov- 
ernment is to be erected into a god, who of us can be sure 
of salvation? 

Lord Acton made the security of the minority the 
basis of freedom, and that will always be the basis, how- 
ever offensive the minority’s views may be and however 
mischievous the principles that it advocates may appear. 
De Tocqueville framed essentially the same definition in 
still more striking form when he voiced his warning 
against the tyranny of the majority. The inherent sov- 
ereignty of the citizen over government was pictured by 
it in words that for a century and a half have been part 
of the political heritage of the English-speaking peoples : 

The poorest man in his cottage may bid defiance to all 
the force of the Crown. It may be frail ; its roof may shake ; 
the wind may blow through it; the storms may enter; the 
rain may enter; but the King of England can not enter; 
all his forces dare not cross the threshold of the ruined tene- 
ment. 

Free government must forever be the resultant of all 
the forces that are brought to bear upon it, radical and 
reactionary, liberal and conservative, revolutionary and 
Bourbon, socialistic and individualistic, and whenever any 
of those forces is compelled to resort to secrecy the equi- 
librium is destroyed and the way is open to disaster. 
What I have said tonight is not a plea for the new 
radicalism, for to me most of this new radicalism is the 
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very negation of political and economic sanity. What I 
am pleading for is the restoration of the traditions of the 
Republic, for the restoration of the proved safeguards 
of human liberty, for the restoration of the free play of 
public opinion, without which democracy is stifled and can 
not exist; for the restoration of the old faith of the 
fathers which has never yet failed the Nation in a crisis — 
the faith that they themselves sealed in their own blood. 

God forbid that our supreme achievement in this War 
should be the Prussianizing of ourselves. 


Government by Hysteria 
[January 14, 1920] 

Judge George W. Anderson of the United States 
District Court in Boston expresses the opinion that “more 
than 99 per cent of the pro-German plots never existed,” 
and he doubts “whether the Red menace has any more 
basis in fact than the pro-German peril.” 

Judge Anderson was formerly the United States At- 
torney in Boston, charged with the duty of enforcing the 
law against alien enemies during the war, and he can 
speak with a degree of authority which few others can 
claim. When he declares that most of the agitators for 
the suppression of the so-called Red menace are “the same 
individuals or class of forces that in 1917 and 1918 were 
frightening the community to death about pro-German 
plots,” he is again on solid ground of fact. 

The methods adopted in the campaign against the 
radicals have not only brought the country to a state of 
ridiculous hysteria but they involve attacks upon the fun- 
damental institutions of the United States that, if per- 
mitted to go on, must become absolutely destructive to 
American liberties. 
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When Speaker Sweet arbitrarily exclu3ed the five 
Socialist members from the Assembly and jammed 
through a snap resolution he gave as an excuse for this 
denial of the right of the minority to representation that 
“you have been elected on a platform that is absolutely 
inimical to the best interests of the State of New York 
and of the United States.” It is on similar grounds that 
the Department of Justice defends its wholesale raids 
against the radicals. Two political or semi-political 
parties have been proscribed by the Department of Jus- 
tice, which holds that mere membership in two of the 
Communistic groups is sufficient to warrant the deporta- 
tion of an alien. The Attorney-General has made his fiat 
law. 

Many of the most eminent lawyers of New York, 
under the leadership of Charles E. Hughes, have declared 
of the action of the Assembly that — 

Any attempt by a majority to exclude from the Legis- 
lature those who have been duly elected to its membership, 
merely because of their affiliation with a political party, is 
un-American, and if successful must destroy the right of 
minorities and the very foxmdations of representative gov- 
ernment. 

A slightly different principle is involved in the depor- 
tation cases, and yet these same lawyers might well under- 
take to determine whether any protection whatever has 
been afforded to the rights of the accused, not alone their 
rights as aliens but their rights as human beings. 

Deporting an alien for crime is one thing and deport- 
ing an alien for mere opinion is another thing- In the 
latter case. Government is under the gravest obligations 
to proceed carefully and cautiously. Individual hysteria 
is bad enough, but a hysterical Government is a national 
reproach, and it is a reproach that a handful of excited or 
ambitious bureaucrats should not be allowed to inflict 
upon the entire Nation. 
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Most of the activities that are going on In the way of 
suppressing extreme radicalism are in the nature of lynch 
law. Officials act first and then try to find the evidence on 
which to sustain their action. In the mean time they are 
tearing up the guarantees of the Bill of Rights and de- 
stroying the essential elements of free government. Be- 
tween the fools and the fanatics of the two .extremes, the 
American people are confronting a real danger to their 
liberties which they can no longer afford to ignore. 

It is time to get back to the Bill of Rights. It is time 
to get back to the Constitution. It is time to get back 
to due process of law. It is time to get back to first 
principles of free government and stay there, in equal 
defiance of radicalism and reaction. 


A Despotism of Politicians 
[January 25, 1920] 

Eighty-five years ago Alexis de Tocqueville, the 
most philosophic of all students of American institutions, 
wrote this warning to the American people : 

If ever the free institutions of America are destroyed, 
that event may be attributed to the omnipotence of the ma- 
jority, vphich at some future time may urge the minority to 
desperation, and oblige them to have recourse to physical 
force. Anarchy will then be the result, but it will have 
been brought about by despotism. 

The despotism that is now engaged in flogging the 
American people along the road to anarchy has not even 
the merit of being a despotism of the majority. It is 
really the despotism of professional politicians who have 
never received a mandate from the majority and are en- 
gaged In grossly abusing the power entrusted to them. 
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No majority of the people of New York ever He- 
manded the exclusion of the Socialist members from the 
Assembly on the ground that the Socialist platform is 
“absolutely inimical to the best interests of the State of 
New York and of the United States.” The people of 
this State never dreamed of such a proceeding. It was 
the invention of Sweet and Newton and Lusk and a crew 
of Republican office-holders who thought they could man- 
ufacture a patriotic issue which would advance their own 
political interests. 

No majority of the people of the United States ever 
demanded the tyrannical legislation against so-called sedi- 
tion that Congress is trying to pass. They have asked 
for no sedition laws. What sentiment there is back of 
this legislation was worked up by politicians who thought 
they could get something out of it for themselves. In its 
report of the Graham bill, the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee announces with pride that Representative Davey con- 
ducted a propaganda to arouse the country to the need 
of this repressive measure. Mr. Davey might have had 
a smaller measure of success, however, if Attorney-Gen- 
eral Palmer had not been working the same side of the 
political street, and clamoring for legislation under which 
the Department of Justice could dragnet everybody into 
jail on the pretense of protecting the country from its 
native-born enemies. 

The most autocratic institution in the white man’s 
world is the United States Post Office Department, which 
does not recognize the right even of the courts to inquire 
into its decrees. The arbitrary powers conferred upon 
the Post Office Department were not the result of the 
“omnipotence of the majority” that de Tocqueville 
feared. The American people never asked to have their 
Post Office Department erected into a despotism. That 
was done by a handful of bureaucrats working hand in 
hand with Congress. 
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The Eighteenth Amendment is another case in point. 
The Constitution of the United States has been radically 
changed, the relation between the Federal Government 
and the individual citizen has been revolutionized, and 
no voter ever had a chance to express his opinion about 
it at the polls. 

The tyranny under which the American people are 
mow living is not a tyranny of the majority, but a tyranny 
of politicians and office-holders in partnership with propa- 
ganda. The initiative is with them, and they have fixed 
it so that the referendum is also with them. They control 
all the political machinery, and have intrenched them- 
selves behind laws which, although devised to make politi- 
cal parties subservient to popular opinion, have made 
them the property of managing politicians. 

No other country in the world is suffering so much 
from professional politics as the United States, and if the 
campaign of 1920 presents any opportunity whatever to 
the American people it is the opportunity to make them- 
selves again the masters of their own institutions. 


A Legislative Lynching 
[April 2, 1920] 

The legislative lynching that took place yesterday 
in Albany was decided upon nearly three months ago 
when Speaker Sweet suspended five Socialist members of 
the Assembly on the ground that the platform on which 
they were elected “is absolutely Inimical to the best inter- 
jests of the State of New York and of the United States.” 

The hearing before the Judiciary Committee was 
merely a concession to form. Having set out to promote 
his candidacy for Governor by expelling the Socialist 
Assemblymen in proof of his militant “100 per cent 
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Americanism,” Speaker Sweet was obliged to see the thing 
through, in spite of the protests of bar associations and of 
the ablest and most responsible members of his party. 

It is not difficult for a Speaker to carry out such a 
programme. He appoints the committees and is the mas- 
ter of legislation. No member who offends him is likely 
to receive much consideration on local bills, which are 
often the measure of his value to his constituents, and so 
the fiat of an arbitrary Speaker easily becomes law.^ 

This is what happened at Albany, and by the irony 
of fate Mr. Sweet’s programme was consummated on All 
Fools’ Day. 

The Constitution of the United States guarantees to 
:every State “a republican form of government.” That 
form of government has ceased for the time being to exist 
in New York. There can be no republican form of gov- 
ernment when minority parties are arbitrarily outlawed, 
when representation is denied, when legally elected and 
legally qualified members of the Legislature are expelled 
because their political principles are offensive to the major- 
ity, when whole constituencies are arbitrarily disfranchised 
because they refuse to vote the way somebody else thinks 
they ought to vote. 

This is the negation of republican government. In 
:effect it sets up the principle that minorities have no rights 
that majorities are bound to respect, that all constitutional 
remedies are denied to them and that they must resort to 
violence for the promotion of their political beliefs and 
for the redress of their grievances. Even the Kaiser 
never went as far as Sweet has gone. Even the Prussian 
Junkers were never able to throw the German Socialists 
out of the Reichstag. 

The action of the Assembly makes the re-establish- 
ment of representative government the vital concern of 
every man and woman in New York who believes in 
American institutions and is determined to maintain them. 
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Under the law there will be no special elections to which 
the expelled Assemblymen can appeal, but there will be 
a general election in the fall, and so far has The W orld 
is concerned it intends to support these Assemblymen for 
re-election. 

During all the years of its existence this newspaper 
has been uncompromisingly opposed to Socialism both in 
theory and in practice; it remains uncomproniisingly op- 
posed to Socialism both in theoi'y and in practice; but the 
political and economic beliefs of these five men have now 
become of no importance in relation to the vital issue that 
is raised by their expulsion. 

If the people of New York are to retain their free 
Institutions, if they are not to be Russianized by their 
stupid politicians, their first concern must be the restora- 
tion of representative government which was overthrown 
yesterday in Albany by the Assembly. 

Free Speech — ^ ixs Value and its Perils 

[Address before the New York’ Economic Club, 
April 6, 1920] 

Bismarck tells in his memoirs of a certain Gen. von 
Canitz who used to deliver lectures at the Military School 
on the campaigns of Napoleon. Whenever a young offi- 
cer asked him why Napoleon omitted this movement or 
that movement, the lecturer was wont to exclaim: “Well, 
you see just what this' Napoleon was; a really good- 
hearted fellow, but stupid.” 

There Is a school of Junker thought in this country 
which holds a similar opinion in regard to the men who 
framed the Government of the United States. The 
Fathers of the Republic were really good-hearted fellows, 
but stupid, and being stupid, they did not know what they 
were doing when they imposed their rigid limitations on 
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the Federal authority in order to safeguard the liberty 
of the individual. 

There seems to be a wide-spread belief that radical- 
ism was born yesterday and that incendiary speech is an 
invention of the Bolsheviki, and that, such phenomena 
being quite without precedent in the history of the human 
race, we should proceed to improvise methods of dealing 
with them which will, somehow, make the punishment fit 
a new and peculiarly heinous crime that is obviously in- 
spired by thfe devil for the corruption of what would 
otherwise be an earthly paradise. 

As it happens, radicalism and incendiary speech are 
just as old as the institution of government, however old 
that may be — ^perhaps a day or two younger, for we 
must allow a reasonable time for discontent to get its bear- 
ings in relation to the status quo. 

The men who drafted and ratified the Constitution of 
the United States had no abiding faith in the infallibility 
of government. They had had much experience of gov- 
ernment themselves, and knew something of the abuses 
to which it was subject. Jealous of their rights and jeal- 
ous of their liberties, they undertook to protect themselves 
against all invasion, even an invasion of the majority. 
Although they omitted the Bill of Rights from the origi- 
nal draft of the Constitution, they did this because, having 
established a government of enumerated and delegated 
powers, they believed that this government had no power 
to set aside any of the guarantees of the Bill of Rights. 
As Hamilton expressed it: 

For why declare that things shall not be done which 
there is no power to do ? For instance, should it be said that 
the liberty of the press shall not be restrained when no power 
is given by which restrictions shall be imposed? 

Nevertheless the American people were not disposed 
to take anything for granted, and as a condition of rati- 
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'ficatlon they Insisted that the Bill of Rights be made a 
part of the Constitution, by way of assurance that there 
would be no encroachments upon fundamental rights. 

The safeguards to human liberty thus embedded in 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights represented every- 
thing that had been won throughout long centuries in re- 
sistance to tyranny and despotism and arbitrary govern- 
ment. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus was 
not to be suspended except in cases of rebellion or inva- 
sion, when the public safety might require. No bill of 
attainder or ex post facto law was to be passed. The 
trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, was 
to be by jury. Congress was to make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press or the right of the people to assemble peace- 
fully and petition for a redress of grievances. The right 
of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers 
and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures was 
affirmed, and no warrant was to issue except on probable 
cause supported by oath. 

In nothing was their inherent distrust of government 
more strikingly revealed than In the clause relating to 
treason. They left nothing to chance. “Treason against 
the United States,” they said, “shall consist only in levy- 
ing war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be con- 
victed of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses 
to the same overt act, or on confession in open court.” 

My excuse for reciting these ancient formulae is that 
they were written into the organic law of the United 
States by men who believed that they were worth fighting 
for and worth dying for — by men who had themselves 
gone down into the valley of the shadow of death in order 
to give to these principles an eternal life. 

In one. form or another, it has been said many times 
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that what we learn from history is that men learn nothing 
from history; but there are usually exceptions to every 
rule. We need go back only a century and a quarter to 
find in our own annals a complete parallel to the present 
situation in respect to radicalism and freedom of speech, 
but whether we are prepared to learn anything from it 
is another matter. 

The clamor for sedition laws, for the deportation of 
aliens who advocate communistic theories of government, 
for the expulsion of socialists from legislative bodies on 
the ground that their platform is inimical to the best In- 
terests of the state, for the stern repression of all utter- 
ance and opinion which can be twisted Into a plea for 
resistance by forcible means to established economic and 
political institutions — all this is a reaction from the Rus- 
sian Revolution. 

There was a similar reaction In the United States from 
the French Revolution. The radicals hailed it as the 
dawn of a new emancipation for mankind. The conserva- 
tive classes regarded it as a saturnalia of the anti-Christ. 
The specter of the guillotine haunted them; the possi- 
bility that their own property would be confiscated by the 
mob terrorized them. 

The country was soon 'divided into two parties, one 
the champions of the French Revolution, the other pro- 
foundly antagonistic to it in all its manifestations. Wash- 
ington struggled desperately to maintain the balance, and 
that part of his Farewell Address which is held in such 
austere veneration by every opponent of the League of 
Nations was in reality a plea to his hysterical fellow-coun- 
trymen not to permit their pro-French sympathies or their 
pro-British sympathies to wreck the Federal Republic that 
they had succeeded In establishing. 

In Adams’s administration, the quarrel between the 
United States Government and the Directory brought the 
issue to a head. The Anti-Federalists were vehement in 
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their support of the French and were commonly de- 
nounced as Jacobins by the Federalists. The Federalists 
were in control of the Government in^ all its branches ; 
they were the party of property and their leaders decided 
that it was time to set the heel of the Federal authority 
upon the neck of this godless French radicalism which was 
ruining the United States. 

The result was the Alien and Sedition laws, and the 
result of the Alien and Sedition laws was the utter de- 
struction of the Federalist party which enacted them. 

Except slavery no other issue in the United States ever 
bred such a bitter and impassioned political contest as the 
French Revolution, or one which so greatly affected the 
history of the country. Yet when we came to examine 
the actual influence that the doctrines of the French Rev- 
olution exerted upon the American institutidns we cannot 
find a trace. i 

The attempt to smother freedom of speech and of 
the- press in order to protect the American people from 
^he infection of French radicalism brought about the 
annihilation of the responsible Federalist party, it made 
Thomas Jefferson President of the United States, and 
j^ohn Marshall was disposed to class Jefferson with the 
“a,bsolute terrorists,” yet the radicals who followed the 
leadership of Jefferson never adopted a single policy of 
the French Revolution, a fact that might profitably be 
cionsidered by all the timid souls who are panic-stricken 
lest the American people go over to Bolshevism bag and 
baggage if they are permitted to talk about it except in 
terms of fevered denunciation. 

An eminent American historian has compared the 
enactment of the Alien and Sedition laws to the momen- 
tary hysteria of the persecution of Salem witchcraft, and 
we are going through another period of witchcraft hys- 
teria in consequence of the Russian Revolution which has 
appealed to the imagination of certain groups in much the 
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same manner that the French Revolution appealed, al- 
though it has awakened the enthusiastic support of a very 
much smaller fraction of the population. 

Gentlemen who modestly describe themselves as lOO 
per cent Americans and conduct themselves in the man- 
ner of 150 per cent Americans, have set themselves up 
as the guardians of the country against political and eco- 
nomic heresy, yet I often wonder who gave them their 
credentials and signed their commissions. 

Whatever defects the American people may have, 
lack of patriotism is not one of them. In all history there 
is no record of a more devoted and passionate loyalty 
than that which the American people voluntarily gave to 
their Government during the recent War. In spite of the 
heterogeneous mixture of races, in spite of the fact that 
to millions of men and women the conflict between thg 
United States and the Central Powers took on all the 
attributes of a civil war, with brother battling against 
brother, the patriotism of the American people was al- 
most religious in the fervor of its passion. No request 
of the Government was ever denied. No sacrifice was 
fever shirked. 

Now that the War is won we are asked to believe 
that all this militant patriotism has suddenly turned to 
passive treason, and that the American people are ready 
to destroy their own institutions because certain economi- 
cally discontented elements of the population have become 
infatuated with the Russian Revolution as some of our 
ancestors were with the French Revolution. 

I have been asked tonight to discuss the perils as well 
as the value of free speech. Most of the perils lie in 
repression. There is likely to be far more danger in the 
limitations than in the free speech itself, however foolish 
and intemperate the speech may be. If there were any 
virtue in repression, the Bourbons would still be on the 
throne of France, the Romanoffs would still be on the 
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throne of Russia, Spain would still be a great empire, the 
Hapsburgs would still rule a Holy Roman Empire, and 
the Federalist party might still be in power in Wash- 
ington. 

I am well aware that unrestricted freedom of speech 
in respect to political and economic matters may often be 
a nuisance and may sometimes be a menace, but life is 
filled with nuisances and menaces, and clumsy attempts 
to cure them by drastic remedies have uniformly proved 
worse than the disease. The punishment of opinion is 
always dangerous. If we have not learned that, we have 
indeed learned nothing from history. 

It is true that freedom of speech may be easily abused. 
It is true that fanatics and demagogues not infrequently 
appeal to violence. But appeals to violence, even the 
most reckless and sinister appeals, do not necessarily pro- 
duce violence. In fact they rarely produce violence, and 
when they do, the instigator is no less guilty than the 
actual participants in the crime itself. 

The extent to which Congress may, under the Consti- 
tution, interfere with free speech was long ago declared 
by a unanimous Supreme Court in these words: 

The question in every case is whether the words are used 
in such circumstances, and are of such a nature as to create 
a clear and present danger that they will bring about the 
substantive evils that Congress has a right to prevent. It 
is a question of proximity and degree. 

It is a safe rule in every case that the evil must be 
real, the danger must be an actual danger, “a clear and 
present danger” as the Court said, not a remote or con- 
jectural danger, and when that danger exists there is no 
lack of law to meet the situation. But when Government 
attempts to infer an intent from an opinion, and then 
punish the intent as a criminal act, it is engaged in a highly 
hazardous proceeding. It would not be difficult to main- 
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tain the thesis that the amount of violence which has re- 
sulted from incendiary speech is infinitesmal when com- 
pared with the amount of violence that has resulted from 
the efforts of Government to suppress manifestations of 
discontent. 

There can be no hard and fast test of what is a proper 
public utterance and what is an improper utterance. It 
all depends upon circumstances, and if men were never 
allowed to speak unless they spoke wisely, a great silence 
would brood upon the earth. 

The punishment of political offenses, even those that 
by their nature compel punishment, has always been one 
of the most hazardous occupations In which Government 
can engage. There is no other enmity that persists so 
long as that which these punishments engender. There 
is no other thirst for revenge that remains so long un- 
quenched. As Froude so dramatically phrased it, “the 
grass soon grows over blood shed upon the battlefield, 
but never over blood shed upon the scaffold.” 

In that very remarkable book, “The Emancipation of 
Massachusetts,” written by a great-grandson of the Presi- 
dent who signed the Alien and S^editlon bills. Brooks 
Adams summed up the long struggle for human freedom 
in these words: 

Freedom of thought is the greatest triumph over tyranny 
that brave men have ever won. For this they fought the 
wars of the reformation, for this they left their bones to 
whiten upon rmnumbered fields of batde, for this they have 
gone to the dungeon, the scaffold and the stake. We owe to 
their heroic devotion the most priceless of our treasures, our 
perfect liberty of thought and speech. 

Five years ago no American would have thought of 
disputing the truth of that eloquent opinion. Yet if it 
was true then, it is true now. No fundamental principle 
of human freedom has been changed as a result of the 
War. Liberty is still liberty, and it is no less desirable 
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now than it was the day before Lenin and Trotski exe- 
cuted the coup d’etat which made Bolshevism both the: 
Government and the religion of a prostrate Russia. 

The capacity for self-government does not depend 
upon written constitutions or upon Congresses and legis- 
latures or upon armies and policemen. It is something 
that is inherent in the people themselves. They either 
have it or they do not have it. It can be developed by 
education but it cannot be created by fiat of law. The 
best definition of free institutions of which I have knowl- 
edge was made many years ago by Elihu Root in a lecture 
at Yale University when he said that “Popular govern- 
ment is organized self-control.” If we have that organ- 
ized self-control, we need not be seriously disturbed by 
the vehemences of soap-box orators and the revolutionary 
utterances of the preachers of a new political and eco- 
nomic dispensation. It we lack that organized self-con- 
trol, sedition laws will not save us, nor will governmental 
restrictions upon the freedom of speech. 

There can be no question that the American people 
have emerged from the clash of arms in a state of per- 
plexity and confusion. The general condition of unrest 
and discontent is one manifestation of it. The fate of 
the treaty of peace will serve as an example. Whatever 
mistakes President Wilson has ever made, the United 
States under his leadership came out of a victorious war 
with a power and a prestige that no other nation in all 
history had ever attained. _ The American people were 
not only the dominant political and economic force in 
the world, but they were the moral masters of civiliza- 
tion, with the opportunity to mould it mightily to them 
ideals. Having gained this commanding and unique emi- 
nence they at once proceeded to abandon it. The Presi- 
dent having affronted a powerful element in the Senate, 
the leadership of the United States in the woiid was 
wantonly sacrificed by way of rebuking the President. 
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We fell to playing school-boy politics with the mightiest 
international issue ever known to man. 

The Senatorial dignity has now been salved, the Presi- 
dent has been rebuked, but in the meantime the United 
States has lost every friend that it ever had and nobody 
in Europe, Asia, Africa or South America believes in the 
honesty of our purpose or the integrity of our profes- 
sions, or trusts us, or is likely soon to trust again. 

While we were engaged in destroying our political 
and moral influence throughout the world, we were like- 
wise engaged in destroying our personal liberty at home, 
in wrecking the police powers of the States, in nullifying 
local self-government and in establishing the Federal 
authority as the supreme arbiter over what men shall eat 
and what they shall drink, and what the family doctor 
may prescribe for the influenza. From that to the com- 
plete extinguishment of freedom of opinion is only a step; 
it is a step which all the demagogues of reaction are 
urging the country to take. Yet in spite even of the 
blind stupidity and folly of the New York Assembly there 
are signs that the pendulum is swinging back toward 
sanity. 

We are naturally a conservative people. The form 
of government established by the Constitution of the 
United States is now the oldest government in the world. 
All the others have been revolutionized since Washington 
first took the oath of oflice. Of all nations, we are the 
most reluctant to experiment, and the most resentful of 
political and economic innovation. If Bolshevism were 
finally to prevail in the world, we should be the last 
country to go over to it. We take kindly to any impro- 
vised religion, but we are distrustful of everything that 
tends to disturb business. 

It is inevitable that Americans of settled occupation 
and habit should be startled and terrified whenever a new 
and radical. political idea suddenly shoots across the hori- 
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zon. They are never quite sure whether it is a meteor 
or whether it means that the end of the world has come 
and the heavens are being rolled up like a scroll. When- 
ever these untoward events begin to disturb the routine 
of our daily life, there is an immediate demand for the 
intervention of government. No other people on earth 
flout government so consistently as we do; no other people 
are so habitually contemptuous of law; yet no other 
people have such a superstitious regard for statutes as a 
bulwark of civilization. The same childlike faith that 
has made us the chief consumers of patent medicine also 
leads us to believe that an act of Congress will cure 
anything. 

Yet while these first impulses of the American people 
are very likely to be wrong, the sober second thought of 
the American people is almost certain to be right. They 
often make serious mistakes about men; but in the long 
run they make few mistakes about measures, and espe- 
cially about measures that bear a vital relation to the 
life of the community. When they are confronted with 
a definite issue which they have had the time and oppor- 
tunity to discuss in all its aspects they make few blunders 
at the ballot box. 

They have yet to go to the ballot box on any of the 
questions that are now agitating the nation, but when they 
'do it will be found that their inherent common sense will 
be a surer security against the excesses of radicalism than 
all the politicians and professional patriots who are now 
bedevilling the country. Our liberties today are in far 
greater danger from the fools and fanatics of reaction 
than from the fools and fanatics of radicalism. 

The War is destined to produce mighty changes, not 
only politically but economically. Some of these changes 
have already taken place. Dynasties have been over- 
thrown. Empires have crumbled. New theories of the 
relation of the individual to property are asserting them- 
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selves. Civilization is passing through one of its great 
periods of fermentation or as that splendid soldier-states- 
man from South Africa, Jan Smuts, visualized it, “the 
tents have been struck and the great caravan of humanity 
is once more on the march.” 

We need not wander blindly into the desert of the 
unknown and the uncertain. The compass is still true to 
the pole. The stars have not shifted in their courses. 
The old landmarks have not been destroyed, and we can 
still take our direction from them — remembering, if you 
please, that the people do not belong to the government, 
but the government belongs to the people — remembering, 
too, that no problem can be Intelligently solved in a repre- 
sentative democracy without the fullest and freest dis- 
cussion, and that in the end we must rely for our political 
and economic stability, for the permanence of our institu- 
tions — ^not upon the prosecuting attorney and the jailer, 
but upon that organized self-control which is both the 
substance and the soul of popular government. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

TV/TR. COBB was the strongest and most consistent 
supporter of the League of Nations in American 
journalism. While he could not help attacking the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in some of its unworkable provisions, he 
saw that the League of Nations provided the means by 
which impracticable demands based upon the terms of 
peace could be remedied and peace made real; and that 
the participation of the United States in the councils of 
the League would have had a great calming influence. 
The well-known disinterestedness of the Nation would 
have had an effect made more forceful still by its power 
and wealth. That the United States was held out of the 
League by a political trick to compass a more secure 
victory for domestic reaction; that the Thirty-one emi- 
nent Republicans who stated that the way into closer inter- 
national relations was to elect a Republican President and 
Congress were used as bell-wethers to lure good League 
votes into the service of the tariff Barons; that old Euro- 
pean enmities were stirred into a devil’s broth of hatred 
for the same end, and the resumption of international 
duties and relations bedevilled for years to come to make 
a victory for place-holders and worse — these things stirred 
his just wrath, and his wrath did not lack the means of 
expression. 
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The Cornerstone of Peace 
[September 29, 1918] 

It has remained for President Wilson to make the 
proposed League of Nations the very cornerstone of the 
peace that ends the World War. 

Hitherto the League of Nations has been discussed 
as one of the collateral issues of the conflict, as something 
that would eventually have to be realized in relation to 
a permanent peace, but nevertheless as something that 
could be postponed, if necessary, until statesmanship had 
managed to catch up with the enlightened thought of the 
world. 

President Wilson purposes to build peace upon the 
foundation of the League and make the League of Na- 
tions the guarantor of peace. The logic of his argument 
is irresistible, unless the peoples who have undergone the 
tragedies and the horrors of this war are determined to 
bequeath a similar iexperience to their children or their 
grandchildren. 

The President opposes the formation of a League 
now because “it would be merely a new alliance confined 
to the nations associated against a common enemy.” He 
is opposed to allowing it to remain in abeyance until the 
work of reconstruction begins, for “it is not likely to be 
formed after the settlement.” It is necessary to guar- 
antee the peace that ends this war, “and peace cannot be 
guaranteed as an afterthought.” Without such an instru- 
ment as the League of Nations, “peace will rest in part 
upon the word of oudaws and only upon that word. For 
Germany will have to redeem her character not by what 
happens at the peace table, but by what follows.” 

If it is true that in time of peace we should prepare 
for war, it is equally true that in time of war we should 
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prepare for peace. Unless the statesmanship of Europe 
is bankrupt, the issue that President Wilson raises must 
be faced honestly and frankly. 

The old system of offensive and defensive alliances 
proved itself a pitfall for mankind. The world was 
plunged into the bloodiest war of all history because men 
deluded themselves into believing that such alliances could 
keep the peace, and that there was some mysterious 
efficacy in “the balance of power,” which could prevent 
the competition of armaments from ending in a competi- 
tion of slaughter. We have learned better by the bit- 
terest and most tragic experience known to history. 

There are certain things in relation to this War about 
which all men are agreed. One is that mankind must 
be insured against a repetition of that tragedy. This can 
never be done if the nations at the end of the War are 
to drift back into the old order in which the assertion of 
every form of national interest, just or selfish, becomes 
the main concern of government in foreign affairs, and 
the preservation of peace is a matter of expediency. It 
can never be done if the fate of the world is to be left 
to the bankrupt statesmanship of a single group of nations 
or to the imperialistic cupidity of some particular alli- 
ance. 

It is not the statesmen, but the people themselves who 
have to pay the penalty of this War, and it is obvious 
that there can be no guarantees against a repetition of 
this crime against mankind unless the nations turn their 
back upon the evil systems which produced the War and 
courageously undertake the 'establishment of a new order 
in international affairs. 

The War did not come about, as so many excellent 
folks seem to think, because the Germans were inherently 
wicked and depraved and the rest of us were inherently 
pure and virtuous. It was the most logical product of 
certain international principles which have dominated 
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Europe for centuries, anH which Prussian Imperialism 
managed to erect into practically a religion. Given the 
same conditions and the same opportunities and these 
principles will always produce war, no matter what the 
nation may be that adopts them or what the original 
character of the people may be that is obsessed by them. 

When the war is over, half of the world will be 
impoverished. The payment of the war debts alone is a 
task so great that most of the surplus products of civili- 
zation for years will have to be directed to that end. To 
restore the old competition of armaments is to crush 
civilization between the upper and lower millstones. To 
abandon all form of defense is to leave the nation at the 
mercy of any marauding upstart that manages to grasp 
the power to make war. 

The question of the future is whether the nations are 
ready to guarantee the peace they make, and enforce it 
collectively. President Wilson has boldly submitted this 
issue to the judgment of the world at a time when events 
compel it to face the facts. Are we to drift back into 
the old conditions which produced the War, or is the 
peace itself to be backed and maintained by the united 
power of all the nations, great and small, that have a 
stake in international right and justice and liberty? 

Senate Usurpation 
[February 24, 1922] 

In so far as the Constitution of the United States is 
concerned, the power of the Senate in respect to treaties 
is essentially the same as the power of the Senate in respect 
to the appointment of a Postmaster. 

The only difference relates to the number of votes 
required for affirmative action. There is no difference 
whatever in principle. To ratify a treaty two-thirds of 
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the Senators present must concur. To confirm the nomi- 
nation of a Postmaster a majority Is sufficient. 

The Senate, however, is trying to usurp power In the 
matter of treaties which It 'dare not claim in the matter 
of appointments. It may reject the President’s nomina- 
tion of a Postmaster for no better reason than Senatorial 
“courtesy,” but it does not presume to adopt a reserva-^ 
tion changing the name of the appointee. If the Presi- 
dent names John Doe, the Senate cannot confirm the nomi- 
nation with the proviso that the office is to be filled by 
Richard Roe. 

When It deals with treaties, however. It claims this 
right, and President Hafdlr^ has inherited a situation 
similar to that which wrecked the Treaty of Versailles — 
with his own assistance and co-operation as a Senator. 

Mr. Wilson rejected the reservations to the Treaty 
of Versailles which were produced by the partisan con- 
spiracy organized by Henry Cabot Lodge because, as he 
said, he could not tell from them whether the Senate had 
ratified the treaty or rejected it. Mr. Harding would be 
in the same quandarySf the proposed reservations to the 
treaties framed by the Washington Conference should be 
adopted by the Senate. Nor could any of the other 
Governments concerned be sure whether the United States 
had assumed equal responsibility with them or rejected all 
responsibility. 

In the case of the Treaty of Versailles, the Senators 
who voted for reservations set up the fiction that the 
Constitution of the United States had been invaded and 
that a foreign council could order the United States to 
send armies to the uttermost parts of the earth to fight In 
quarrels in which the country had no interest. In the case 
of the Four-Power Treaty the Brandegee reservation sets 
up the fiction that the United States is obligated to use 
force to maintain the rights of Great Britain, Japan and 
France in their insular possessions in the Pacific. 
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The controlling impulse in both cases was not solici- 
tude for the Constitution, but a determination to aggran- 
dize the Senate in the conduct of foreign relations. There 
has been no more eager champion of the theory of the 
Divine right of the Senate in foreign affairs that Mr. 
Lodge himself. Nobody ever quite knew what the 
reservations to the Treaty of Versailles meant, nor can 
anybody quite know what the proposed reservations to 
the conference treaties really mean. 

There was once a doorkeeper in the House of Repre- 
sentatives who wrote to the folks back home that he was 
“a biger man than old Grant.” The ambition of the 
Senate in foreign affairs is to be not only “a biger man” 
than the President but to have that fact recognized in 
^very chancellery, to the end that no foreign Government 
would think it worth while to negotiate a treaty with the 
United States unless the President had first obtained the 
august permission of the Senate to participate in such 
negotiations along lines satisfactory to two-thirds of the 
Senators. 

It is needless to say that if the Senate ever succeeds 
in establishing this usurpation of power the United States 
Government can no longer conduct foreign affairs; for 
treaties must always be matters of adjustment and com- 
promise. They cannot be dictated In advance by a Senate 
caucus. The right to reject a treaty belongs to the Senate 
and the right to clarify by Interpretation belongs to the 
Senate, but the right to redraft a treaty or change the 
meaning, under the pretext of making reservations, never 
belonged to the Senate and never should belong to the; 
Senate. 

Mr. Harding’s own record, unfortunately, is bad on 
this issue, because he joined the Lodge cabal against Mr. 
Wilson; but Harding the President luckily is not bound 
by the mistakes of Ilarding the Senator. He understands 
the motive back of the Brandegee reservation and the 
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Johnson reservation, and it is an issue on which he can 
well afford to appeal to the country for support. 


As IT Was in the Beginning 
[March 6, 1919] 

Former President Taft, at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House meeting, answered the legal and nationalistic ob- 
jections that have been advanced against the Constitution 
of the League of Nations. President Wilson presented 
the moral and international case for the proposed cove- 
nant. Seldom has an issue of such vast importance to 
the future of mankind been dealt with so adequately by 
its champions. 

When President Wilson, however, said that he was 
“puzzled by some of the criticisms” — “by the fact of the 
criticism” — he must have forgotten for the moment that 
he was a historian before he became a statesman. The 
criticisms of the Constitution of the League of Nations 
do not differ in kind from the criticisms of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States when it was before the States 
for ratification in 1788. 

The Lodges and the Knoxes, the Borahs and the 
Reeds, the Shermans and the Thomases of that genera- 
tion were as vociferous, as clamorous and as vehement 
in antagonizing the Constitution of the United States as 
are their successors in antagonizing the Constitution of 
the League of Nations. They conjured up the same 
fears and the same doubts, the same tyrannies and the 
same oppressions. Nothing has changed except the name 
of the instrument that is assailed. 

The Constitution of 1787 was a thing of terror to 
thousands of honest and well-meaning Americans. Its 
very preamble was a revolution, according to Patrick 
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Henry, who demanded to know by what right the Con- 
vention spoke “the language of ‘We, the people,’ instead 
of ‘We, the States.’ ’’ “It is an aristocracy and was in- 
tended to be so by the framers of it,” he said. 

Senator Lodge is not more insistent today about the 
pai'amount duty of the Peace Conference to confine itself 
to the bare question of terms to Germany than Patrick 
Henry was in regard to the fundamental mistake of the 
Convention of 1787. As he declared to the Virginia 
Convention : 

The Federal Convention ought to have amended the old 
system ; for this purpose they were solely delegated ; the object 
of their mission extended to no other consideration. 

When Philander C. Knox of Pennsylvania complains 
about the language of the Constitution of the League of 
Nations, we are reminded of another Knox who told the 
Massachusetts delegates that Boston would have liked 
the Constitution of the United States much better “had 
it been higher toned.” 

On April 21, 1788, some of the delegates to the 
Maryland Convention, headed by Luther Martin, issued 
an “Address to the People of Maryland,” in which they 
said: 


We consider the proposed form of national government 
as very defective, and that the liberty and happiness will be 
endangered if the system be not greatly changed and altered. 

Said James Lincoln to the South Carolina Convention: 

What have you been contending for in the ten years past? 
Liberty! What is liberty? The power of governing your- 
selves. If you adopt this Constitution have you this power? 
No; you give it in the hands of men who live 1,000 miles 
distant from you. Let the people but once trust their liberties 
out of their own hands and what will be the consequence? 
First, a haughty, imperious aristocracy, and ultimately a tyran- 
nical monarchy. 
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Senator Reed is not more terrified by the nations of 
Europe than Singletary of Massachusetts was by the char- 
acter of the men who favored the Constitution of the 
United States. This is the picture of them that he pre- 
sented to the Massachusetts Convention: 

These lawyers and men of learning and moneyed men 
that talk so finely and gloss over matters so smoothly to make 
us poor, illiterate people swallow down the pill expect to get 
into Congress themselves; they expect to be managers of this 
Constitution and get all the power and all the money Into 
their own hands, and then they will swallow- up all us little 
folks, Mr. President; yes, just as the whale swallowed up 
Jonah. 

Senator Borah’s notion that he would not support a 
League of Nations if requested to by “the Saviour of 
Mankind” is that of a delegate to the Massachusetts 
Convention described by Elliott as “the Hon. Mr. 
White,” who said that — 

We ought to be jealous of rulers. All the godly men we 
read of had failed; nay, he would not trust “a flock of 
Moseses.” 

Nor was President Wilson a whit more disloyal to 
the American people in the opinion of Senator Poindexter 
than were Washington and Franklin and Hamilton and 
Madison in the opinion of Tredwell of New York: 

In this Constitution, sir, we have departed widely from 
the principles and political faith of ’7b, when the spirit of 
liberty ran high and danger put a curb on ambition,, Here 
we find no security for the right of individuals, no security 
for the existence of our State Governments. * * * Sir, in 
this Constitution we have not only neglected — ^we have done 
worse — ^we have openly violated our faith — ^that is, our public 
faith. 

Is there a solitary Senator who is more cocksure as to 
the unconstitutionality of the League of Nations than 
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Gen. Thompson of Massachusetts was in regar3 to the 
unconstitutionality of the Constitution itself? Compare 
the Senate speeches with this: 

The Convention were sent on to Philadelphia to amend 
this Confederation, but they made a new creature; and the 
very setting out of it is unconstitutional. 

And what did Smith tell the New York Convention 
about that noble and august institution, the Senate of the 
United States? — 

Can the liberties of 3,000,000 people be securely trusted 
in the hands of twenty-four men? Is it prudent to commit 
to so small a number the decision of the great questions which 
shall come before them ? Reason revolts at the idea. 

Yet we have managed to survive even a Senate of 
jninety-six men. But Smith of New York was an optimist 
as compared with Rawlins Lowndes of South Carolina, 
who confided these opinions to the Convention of his 
State: 


On the whole, this was the best preparatory plan for a 
monarchical government he had read. The Constitution of 
Great Britain he considered the best monarchical one he had 
ever perused; and this new Government came so near to it 
that, as our changing from a republic to a monarchy, it was 
what everybody must naturally expect. How easy the transi- 
tion! No difficulty occurred in finding a King; the Presi- 
dent was the man proper for this appointment. The Senate 
hailing him as a King (constituted according to Mr. Adams's 
description from the well-born) will naturally say to one 
another: ‘You see how we are situated. Certainly it is for 
our country's benefit that we should all be lords," and lords 
they are! 

George Mason pointed out to the Virginia Convention 
how the Constitution must inevitably destroy the country : 

Will the people of this great country submit to be indi- 
vidually taxed by two different and distinct powers? Will 
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they suffer themselves to be doubly harassed? These two 
concurrent powers cannot exist long together; the one will 
destroy the other. ^ ^ ^ Is it to be supposed that one national 
government will suit so extensive a country, embracing so 
many climates and containing inhabitants so very different in 
manners, habits and customs? It is ascertained by history that 
there never was a very extensive country without destroying 
the liberties of the people. 

How reminiscent of the recent debates in the Senate 
on the League of Nations! 

Senator Lodge’s opinion of the Executive Council of 
the League of Nations seems to have originated with 
Mr. Jones of Bristol, who confided to the Massachusetts 
Convention that — 

By this power to regulate elections Congress might keep 
themselves in to all duration. 

Major Kingsley had similar fears, for he told the 
Massachusetts Convention that — 

Congress may equally oppress the people because we can- 
not call them to account, considering that there is no annual 
election, no rotation, no power to recall them provided for. 

As for the ultimate fate of the American people, this 
is how it was visualized by Mr. Symmes of Massachu- 
setts : * 


For, sir, I also disapprove of the power to collect which 
is here vested in Congress. It is a power, sir, to burden us 
with a standing army of ravenous collectors — harpies, per- 
haps, from another State, but who, however, were never known 
to have bowels for any purpose but to fatten on the life- 
blood of the people. In an age or two, and when the Congress 
shall become tyrannical, these vultures, their servants, will 
be the tyrants of the village by whose presence all freedom 
of speech and action will be taken away. 

The record might run on indefinitely; but Kow con- 
sistent with the Senate objection to the Constitution of 
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the League of Nations was Mason’s objection to the 
Constitution of the United States to the Massachusetts 
delegates ! — 

We are under oath ; we have sworn that Massachusetts is 
a sovereign and independent State. How, then, can we vote 
for this Constitution that destroys that sovereignty? 

And yet, as for Massachusetts, in the language of 
Daniel Webster, “there she is” — still standing after 130 
years of ruthless tyranny under the Constitution of the 
United States and reasonably happy in her servitude. 

To the last-ditch Senators who have determined that 
in no circumstances will they submit to a League of Na- 
tions we can commend the final defiance of Patrick Henry 
to the Virginia Convention: 

Is this tame relinquishment of rights worthy of freemen? 
Is it worthy of that manly fortitude that ought to characterize 
republicans? It is said that eight States have accepted this 
plan. I declare that if twelve and a half had adopted it, I 
would, with manly fortitude, and in spite of an erring world, 
reject it. 

Many difficulties have arisen under the Constitution 
of the United States and many adjustments have been 
necessary, but, the particular difficulties and dangers that 
the critics of the Constitution foresaw have never been 
realized. History has made them ridiculous, as it is in 
the habit of doing with men who try to be wiser than 
events. 

The opponents of a League of Nations are now en- 
gaged in painting ghastly pictures of the downfall of the 
Republic should the United States enter into a compact 
with other self-governing nations to make a temporary 
peace permanent. They are probably just as earnest and 
just as wise as the doubters and the croakers of 1788. 
Modem civilization is a record of political progress, and 
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political progress belongs to the men who look forward, 
not to the men who look backward — to the men who takel 
counsel of courage, not to the men who take counsel of 
cowardice. 


Lodge versus Lodge 
[March 21, 1919] 

President Lowell of Harvard, in the course of the 
joint debate with Senator Lodge in Boston on the League 
of Nations, submitted the following questions to the 
Senator : 

As the senior United States Senator from this State, as 
the leader of our party in the Senate, we have the right to 
ask you, Senator Lodge — first, whether you will or will not 
vote for the covenant of Paris, provided it is amended as lyou 
wish; what amendments do you want, and why do you not 
submit them? 

Senator Lodge made no direct answer to any of these 
questions. In regard to the first, he expressed fhe pious 
hope that “we shall have a league in proper form,” but 
“in my belief it will be done somewhere and not in Paris,” 
the only place in which there is any possibility of its being 
done. 

In respect to the second and third questions. Senator 
Lodge, as the author of the Round Robin, insisted that 
“I happen to be a Senator of the United States. I cannot 
speak with the authority of the Senate. The Senate, under 
the Constitution, has the right to advise and consent.” 

Then the Senator proceeded to attack President Wil- 
son for the manner in which the negotiations have been 
conducted, and said: 

If the President of the United States had done what other 
Presidents have done, if he had laid that before the Senate — 
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I am only asking something that has been done by almost all 
our Presidents, who have consulted the Senate about entering 
into negotiations, about the character of the negotiations, about 
awards, about pending negotiations. 

Pretending that Jackson, that Grant, that Washing- 
ton, that Lincoln had done this, although he carefully 
refrained from citing a single instance. Senator Lodge 
continued : 

If the President had laid that draft before the Senate, as 
• these other Presidents have done, if he had said to the Senate, 
“I submit this draft to you for your advice, I hope for your 
approval and for such suggestions as you may have to make,” 
he would have had the amendments laid before him to present 
to the Peace Conference in Paris. The battle would have 
been more than half won by the mere submission. 

He not only did not lay it before us, before the consti- 
tutional body which is entitled to advise him, but he does 
not call the Senate together now to advise him. 

Senator Lodge’s grievance, then, is not so much 
against the League of Nations as against the conduct of 
President Wilson in refusing to consult the Senate in 
advance as to the provisions of the Constitution and the 
terms of the treaty of peace. 

Whether that is a valid grievance or not we shall 
leave to Senator Lodge himself to decide. A similar 
question arose in the Senate in January, 1906, in regard 
to President Roosevelt’s action in relation to the Algeciras 
Conference and the Santo Domingo affair. This is what 
Senator Lodge, speaking on the floor of the Senate 
Chamber, said on Jan. 24, 1906, in regard to the re- 
spective powers of fhe President and the Senate in the 
matter of treaties {Congressional Record, page 1470) : 

No one, I think, can doubt the absolute power of the 
President to initiate and carry on all negotiations; and after 
a treaty has been returned to him with the ratification of the 
Senate, to withhold it from ratification if he sees fit so to 
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do. There is no doubt that the Senate can by resolution 
advise the President to enter upon a negotiation, or advise 
the President to refrain from a negotiation ; but those resolu- 
tions have no binding force whatsoever, and the action of the 
Senate becomes operative and actually effective only when a 
treaty is actually submitted to it. We have no possible right 
to break suddenly into the middle of a negotiation and de- 
mand from the President what instructions he has given to 
his representative. 

Furthermore, In the course of that speech Senator 
Lodge gave his unqualified approval to the remarks of 
Senator Spooner the day before, in the course of which 
that great constitutional lawyer had thus defined thd 
President’s powers; 

From the foundation of the Government it has been con- 
ceded in practice and in theory that the Constitution vests 
the power of negotiation and the various phases — and they 
are multifarious — of the conduct of our foreign relations ex- 
clusively in the President. He does not exercise that consti- 
tutional power, nor can he be made to do it, under the tutelage 
or guardianship of the Senate or of the House, or of the 
Senate and House combined. ^ * 

When he shall have negotiated and sent his proposed treaty 
to the Senate the jurisdiction of that body attaches and 
its powers begin. It may advise and consent or it may refuse. 
And in the exercise of this function it is as independent of 
the Executive as he is independent of it in the matter of 
negotiation. 

And Henry Cabot Lodge, in unqualifiedly indorsing 
Senator Spooner’s speech, said: “I quite realize that after 
the manner in which he has dealt with those questions, 
anything that I may say is in great danger of being an 
anti-climax.” 

Judging Senator Lodge from his speech in Bostoit 
Wednesday night and from his speech In the Senate Jan. 
24, 1906, what are we to assume? That there is one 
Constitution for Republican Presidents and quite a dif- 
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'ferent Constitution for Democratic Presidents? That 
Republican Presidents have complete constitutional power 
to originate and negotiate treaties Independently of the 
Senate, but that Democratic Presidents must first consult 
the Senate and ask permission to negotiate? 

We are reluctant to think that Senator Lodge is play- 
ing partisan politics with this grave Issue of the League 
of Nations — that he Is more concerned about 'discrediting 
President Wilson than he is about helping to guarantee 
the peace of the world and prevent a repetition of this 
terrible war. But what conclusion are we to form from 
his speech of Jan. 24, 1906, and his speech of March 
19, 1919? How can they be reconciled? What is the 
mystery of this extraordinary case of Lodge versus 
Lodge ? 


Only Its Debts and Its Dead 
[October 9, 1920] 

An Immediate response to Senator Harding’s Des 
Moines speech comes from Herbert Parsons, former 
Republican Representative in Congress, former Chairman 
of the Republican County Committee and former member 
of the Republican National Committee from New York. 
Senator Harding has repudiated the League of Nations, 
and Mr. Parsons has repudiated Senator Harding. He 
will vote for Gov. Cox. 

Mr. Parsons has done what every Republican ought 
to do who professes to believe in the League of Nations 
as a matter of conviction and high principle. There can 
be no honor in politics, there can be no integrity in poli- 
tics, when men substitute partisanship for conscience and 
blindly vote for candidates to whose policies and pro- 
gramme they are opposed. It took courage to do what 
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Mr. Parsons has Hone, but if government in the UniteH 
States is to have character and principle, such courage 
has become imperative. 

It is not the League of Nations alone that Senator 
Harding has scrapped. He has scrapped the treaty of 
peace as well. He has scrapped the American Army in 
the occupied zone of Germany. So far as possible he 
has scrapped the War and the victory bought with Ameri- 
can blood and treasure. He has scrapped the honor of 
the United States. 

His speech at Des Moines was more than an admis- 
sion that he favored the outright rejection of the League. 
He said further that American troops “haven’t any busi- 
ness” in Germany to help guarantee the provisions of the 
Armistice that American troops helped to win. He 
turned his back on all the nations associated with the 
United States in war, and pledged himself to declare the 
War at an end without even the formality of a treaty 
arrangement with the German Government. America is 
simply to scuttle, to run away, to hide. 

Lest we be accused of misinterpreting the Republican 
candidate’s position, we quote his exact words, with the 
further explanation that they are taken from the report 
of his speech in the New York Tribune: 

“It is not necessary to make a separate treaty with Ger- 
many, though those with whom we were in war have already 
done so. As a matter of fact, this was what I said: That 
just as soon as Congress would pass a resolution declaring a 
state of formal peace in the United States I would sign it. 
There is formal peace, isn’t there? Do you know whether 
or not you are at war? Well, so long as we are at peace 
why not say so?” 

Senator Harding referred to the list of questions in his 
hand. Then he said, “Another question was asked” 

A man in the first gallery interrupted, asking: “How 
about the boys who are over in Germany yet ?” 

“Repeat your question, please,” requested the candidate. 

The man did so, even to the “yet.” 
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“I want to allude to that,” said the Senator. “They 
haven’t any business there, and Just as soon as we declare 
formal peace we can be sure they will be coming home as 
they ought to come.” 

Surrender has never been more abject. Although 
Senator Harding continues to proclaim that “we did not 
go into this last war pursuing some fatuous ideal,” he is 
not content even to sacrifice the ideals of the American 
people. Everything else is to be sacrificed to a paper 
peace that can have no status in international law and 
that will in the end compel the United States to sue for 
terms from Germany. 

This is the price the Republican candidate is ready 
■to pay for the hyphenated vote. The party that once' 
boasted that it was the party of Americanism and great 
moral ideals is now committed to the proposition that 
the United States is to have nothing to show for the War 
except its debts and its dead. 

Armistice Day 
[November ii, 1920] 

Two years ago today the world was celebrating the 
signing of the Armistice — the end of the War — the com- 
ing of a peace that would justify sacrifices that staggered 
the human imagination. Today the world is looking 
toward the future doubtfully and apprehensively, wonder- 
ing if the peace that was won at so terrible a price will 
ever be stabilized or attained. 

So far as the United States is concerned, it is still 
in a state of war with Germany. In the nineteen months 
and five days that elapsed from April 6 , 1917, to Nov. 
II, 1918, this country raised and equipped an army of 
more than 4,000,000 men, transported 2,000,000 troops 
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to France and by the sheer weight of Its military and 
economic power brought the War to an end. In the 
twenty-four months that have elapsed since the signing of 
the Armistice we have been unable even to ratify a treaty 
of peace that all the other belligerents long ago accepted. 

We have contributed nothing to the reconstruction of, 
civilization except doubt and turmoil and suspicion. We' 
alone have intruded party politics into the treaty of peace. 
We alone have refused to recognize any responsibilities 
or obligations arising from a victorious war. We alone 
have broken faith with the dead. 

By common consent, the French, who were magnif- 
icent in adversity, have proved themselves anything but 
magnificent in success, but the growing ascendancy of the 
French military and reactionary elements would never 
have come about if the United States Senate had not 
played Republican politics with the treaty of peace and 
defeated ratification. That unique offense has strength- 
ened the hand of imperialism everywhere, not only 
in France but in Great Britain, Italy and Japan, while 
in Germany the Junker forces now regard the certainty 
of a separate peace with the United States as the longest 
single step toward the ultimate overthrow of the Treaty 
ipf Versailles. 

Much has been said both here and in Europe about 
F’resident Wilson’s mistakes, but most of the indictments 
■4i the President reduce themselves on analysis to two 
counts — namely, that he was an honest man who wanted 
a peace that was right and just, and who believed that the 
American people would remain true to the ideals which 
they professed when they entered the War. Those are 
the President’s offenses. 

The politicians who controlled the Allied Govern- 
ments did not want a peace of justice. They wanted a 
peace of plunder. Germany was down. Central Europe 
was destroyed, and their one thought was not of the 
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'future but of the loot of victory. At home the Republican 
Senators wanted no peace at all with which the name of 
Woodrow Wilson was identified. No matter what the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles might have been, they 
would have fought any other treaty as bitterly and as 
viciously as they fought the treaty that was submitted to 
them for ratification sixteen months ago. 

The dead and the living alike have been defrauded in 
the two years that have passed since the Armistice 
was signed. The war that was fought to end war turns 
out to have been a war in which one kind of imperialism 
has been triumphant over another kind of imperialism. 
The peace of the world is still precarious because Gov- 
jernment has failed in its supreme obligation, and the 
record of no other Government is so shameful or so 
inexcusable as that of the United States, represented in a 
Senate drunk with the raw alcohol of a poisonous par- 
tisanship. 

Two years ago the United States occupied a place of 
prestige and influence in the affairs of the world such as 
no other nation had ever attained. We have nothing 
whatever to show for it now. Our financial and economic 
power is feared, because nobody knows how we may use 
it; but otherwise we are distrusted and hated, and are 
without a real friend in the world. Two years after the 
Armistice, that is what we have to show for our sacrifices. 

Democracy in Foreign Affairs 
[August 14, 1921] 

Viscount Bryce, in his criticisms of the Treaty of 
Versailles in his lectures at the Institute of Politics, seems 
to have generally disregarded the one dominant fact that 
should not have escaped the inquiring attention of the 
author of Modern Democracies. 
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The mistakes of the Versailles Treaty are not so much' 
the mistakes of statesmen as the mistakes of public opin- 
ion. This was the first great treaty of peace that was 
ever framed under democratic auspices. No statesman 
at that conference was in any sense a free agent, and by 
the irony of fate the one who was nearest a free agent 
was repudiated by the other branch of the national treaty- 
making power when he returned from Paris. 

What Gen. Smuts has said of the Treaty seems much 
nearer to the philosophical truth than what Viscount 
Bryce has said: 

It was not the statesmen who failed so much as the spirit 
of the peoples behind them. The hope, the aspiration, for a 
new world order of peace and right and justice, however 
deeply and universally felt, was still only feeble and ineffective 
in comparison with the dominant national passions which 
found their expression in the peace treaty. 

The failures of the Treaty of Versailles are In their 
widest sense the failures of democracy working for the 
first time in the field of international affairs in the midst 
of the most stupendous crisis that civilization has ever 
known. The noble and altruistic sentiments which were 
bred of the terrible sacrifices of the War did not long 
survive the Armistice, and they were succeeded by an 
aggressive nationalism which cared for nothing except 
itself and its own immediate material Interests. 

The vital lesson of the Treaty of Versailles has been 
little emphasized at Williaqistown. It is this: If de- 
mocracy is to remain supreme in the realm of foreign 
relations, It must demonstrate both an intelligence and a 
self-control that it has not yet shown in international 
affairs. What marred the Treaty of Versailles can easily 
wreck the disarmament conference In Washington. A 
public opinion that is directed solely toward its own 
nationalistic interests Is certain to be more of a menace to 
the peace of the world than tihe old diplomacy, which, 
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however corrupt, was at least informed and had learned 
the meaning of the Bismarckian motto, ‘‘Do ut ’des " — 
I give that you may give. 

Democracy has assumed dominion over diplomacy, 
and rightly so ; but it must justify itself or pay the penalty 
for its follies. Wars are seldom made by peoples; they 
are usually made by politicians engaged in capitalizing 
rivalries and jealousies. But every people is responsible 
for its politicians; it creates them and gives to them their 
power for evil as well as their power for good. 

The fate, of the disarmament conference will accord* 
ingly depend less on the men who compose that confer- 
ence, important as it is that the right kind of men be se- 
lected, than on the kind and character of the public opin- 
ion that is behind them. Being creatures of it, they are 
certain to follow it, and if it is not sincere no sincerity 
can be expected from them. The nations can rid them- 
selves of their bankrupting burden of competitive arma- 
ment if they choose, but they cannot do it by making the 
hysterical nationalistic demands upon their statesmen 
which they made at Versailles. 


Decorated But Deserted 
[October i8, 1921] 

In the midst of impressive ceremonies Qen. John J. 
Pershing yesterday laid the Congressional Medal of 
Honor on the grave of the unknown British soldier who 
lies buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The same Congress, however, which so ostentatiously 
bestowed its Medal of Honor has with equal ostentation 
abandoned the cause for which that unknown soldier died. 
The United States Senate is now preparing to vote for 
the ratification of a separate treaty of peace with Ger- 
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many which seeks to reHuce the War to the status of a 
'damage suit and to limit the aims and objects of the 
United States to the collection of certain money claims 
against the democratic successor of the Imperial German 
Government. 

It is humanly impossible to reconcile the ceremony 
that took place yesterday in Westminster Abbey with the 
treaty that the Republican Senators are waiting to vote on 
as soon as the Senator that the Governor of Pennsylvania 
has appointed as successor to the late Philander C. Knox 
takes the oath of office. It is likewise humanly impossible 
to reconcile the Treaty with any cause for which men have 
voluntarily died since the record of history began. War 
is an ancient institution and nations have fought for vari- 
ous ends, but no nation ever before proclaimed in the 
form of a treaty that its dominant motive in making 
peace was to avoid all the obligations and responsibilities 
that it had incurred in making war. 

When Congress voted its Medal of Honor to Great 
Britain’s unknown soldier it was acting in the utmost sin- 
cerity. It was expressing an emotion that lies deep in the 
heart of most Americans and to which Mr. Wilson sought 
to give expression in the Treaty of Versailles. The treaty 
that is now before the Senate does not give expression to 
any sentiment that was ever harbored in the heart of 
man. Except for the political predicament in which the 
Administration found itself by reason of a political raid 
against the Treaty of Versailles and the subsequent adop- 
tion of the Knox-Porter resolution, it would never occur 
to the mind of anybody to negotiate such a treaty as that 
which Mr. Harding had submitted. 

It is not a treaty of peace in any sense in which 
treaties of peace have hitherto been understood. In so 
far as it makes peace with Germany it is an incoherent 
and unintelligible peace, subject always to such modifica- 
tions as the Allies may make in the Treaty of Versailles 
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to which this country has refuseii to become a party. It 
is rather a treaty of peace between the warring factions 
of the Republican Senators who had nothing in common 
except their hatred of Mr. Wilson and are still held 
together in foreign affairs only by that hatred. 

What makes the situation still more incomprehensible, 
the hope of ratification does not lie with Republican 
Senators but with the two Democratic leaders, Mr, 
Underwood and Mr. Hitchcock, who are expected to fur- 
nish the votes that are needed to give the necessary two- 
thirds. In doing this they will have turned their backs 
on the record of their party, they will have repudiated 
the leadership under which the War was won, they will 
have abandoned every principle which they championed 
while the issue was in the balance and will have clinched 
the kind of peace which they once passionately denounced. 

It is fitting that the Congressional Medal of Honor 
should lie on the grave of the unknown British soldier 
who is sleeping his last sleep within the historic walls of 
Westminster Abbey; but if this German Treaty is to be 
ratified in the form in which it has been submitted to the 
United States Senate, the medal is not complete in itself. 
It should bear the inscription, “Decorated but Deserted.”' 


The Limitation of Armament 

[Speech at the National Republican Club, 
January 7, 1922] 

Nearly a year ago I was privileged to assist in open-* 
ing the Republican Club’s discussion of the limitation of 
armament. At that time I predicted that after you gentle- 
men had finished paying your income taxes your interest in 
the question would be much more acute than it was then. 
The fact that you are having another armament meeting 
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this year is proof that the prediction was not wide of the 
mark. 

Such meetings as that held by the Republican Club 
last year had much to do with facilitating the expression 
of public opinion which brought about the Conference for 
the Limitation of Armament now in session in Washing- 
ton. The work of that Conference I shall not discuss, 
except in its general application to problems that remain 
to be solved. You have here a distinguished United States 
Senator and a distinguished Republican representative 
both of whom will deal in an official way with the treaties, 
and what they have to say to you is far more important 
than anything I can say. 

In discussing the results of the Conference, much He- 
pends in the point of view — whether we regard it as a 
beginning or an end. If an end, public expectation will 
undoubtedly be 'disappointed. If a beginning, its con- 
structive value can hardly be over-estimated. What I am 
going to urge on you today is to regard it as a beginning, 
and to appeal to you to exert all your influence to carry 
it forward. 

I do not profess to know what the election of 1920 
meant, except that the country seemed to be rather tired 
of us deserving Democrats. If some of you insist that 
it meant a foreign policy of Isolation, I must remind you 
that there are certain questions that cannot be disposed 
of summarily by a plebiscite. A little more than twenty- 
five years ago, a political party with which I am inter- 
mittendy identified, undertook to proclaim the financial 
isolation of the United States. It declared that the fiat 
of government should make sixteen ounces of silver equal 
in value to one ounce of gold. A change of 25,000 
votes properly distributed would have made Mr. Bryan 
President of the United States — ^but it would not have 
made sixteen ounces of silver equal in value to one ounce 
of gold. Even the fiat of government is not omnipotent, 
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nor can a popular plurality of 7,000,000 turn the hands 
of the clock back to the conditions that produced Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. The moving finger has 
written and moved on since 1796. 

Take down your atlas and look at the map of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. From the Rhine on the north and 
the Nile on the south, sweeping eastward to the Pacific 
Ocean, there is nothing, except in a few tiny cases, that 
remotely resembles political and 'economic stability. 
Within that vast territory of fermentation is contained 
fully three-fourths of the population of the entire world, 
and every one of you is affected in a greater or less degree 
by what is going on there. Because a billion and a 
quarter of people are living in a state of political and 
■economic turmoil, Western farmers are burning corn for 
fuel and clamoring for legislation that will enable them 
to pay the interest on the mortgage. Because of It indus- 
trial wars are in progress in almost every State, labor 
striking against wage reductions that mean a lower stand- 
ard of living, and employers resisting wage scales that 
mean bankruptcy. It is a conflict in which it Is possible 
to sympathize with both sides; for both are victims of 
circumstances over which they have no control. 

How ridiculous then to talk about Isolation! How 
vain to pretend that it does not concern us I You might 
as well talk about isolation when your neighbor’s house 
is in flames. If you want the United States to be isolated, 
you will first have to abolish modern industry, which can 
exist only on international trade, which in turn can sur- 
vive only under international political conditions that pro- 
mote credit and confidence. 

There has come out of the Washington Conference 
a Four-Power Treaty which extends over all the Islands 
of the Pacific substantially the guaranties provided for 
in Article X of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Some of the “best minds” forgot to tell the President of 
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the Unite’d States just what the treaty meant, and the 
immediate consequences were deplorable, to say the least, 
but nevertheless, it is a good treaty. If nothing else has 
been suppressed it is an excellent treaty, and the United 
States assumes the obligation in the Pacific that it ought 
to assume. It is interesting to record the fact that while 
there has been a good deal of grumbling about the nature 
of this agreement, the Constitution still survives, and the 
heavens have not rolled up like a scroll. 

The next step is to recognize in respect to Europe 
the same obligations and the same responsibilities that 
we are recognizing toward the Islands of the Pacific. 
There is no other way out of our own accumulating diffi- 
culties, and if we delay too long, we may discover that 
every exit is barred. What seems to me the soundest and 
wisest and most practical American foreign policy could 
be written in a single sentence, which is this : ^ “Anything 
that happens, no matter where, or how, which menaces 
the peace of the world, or the economic stability of the 
world, concerns the United States.” That is not the doc- 
trine of a shoddy pinchbeck imperialism. It is a doctrine 
for a strong, powerful, self-contained nation that is seek- 
ing no special advantages for itself, and is not afraid to 
play the part that belongs to it. In its practical appli- 
cation it would make the United States the greatest and 
most helpful mediating influence in civilization. 

No nation ever saved itself by running tch cover. No 
nation ever will. The notion that we alone are pure and 
holy and unselfish and that all other peoples are crooked 
and greedy and treacherous has nothing to sustain it 
except a certain Puritan self-righteousness. Other peoples 
are much like ourselves, but special problems and special 
difficulties have given them different points of view that 
we do not always share — often that we cannot compre- 
hend unless we set ourselves seriously to the task of com- 
prehension. 
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Nothing in relation to the Washington Conference is 
more enlightening than the vast amount of international 
understanding that has resulted from governments sitting 
around the council table, and freely discussing their prob* 
lems. 

There have been sharp clashes of opinion and inter- 
est; but even here the situation is made better and safer 
because these differences have been brought into the open 
and submitted to the public opinion of three continents. 

Regardless of 7,000,000 plurality I believe in the 
League of Nations. I believe in all similar agencies of 
international conciliation and adjustment. We can never 
know how they will work until we have tried them, and 
the time to criticize them is when they have failed, not 
before they have had a chance to succeed. The true 
place of the United States is at the council table of the 
Nations whenever an issue arises that concerns the welfare 
of the Nations — honest, straightforward and shirking no 
responsibility. That to me is the most impressive demon- 
stration of the Washington Conference. I submit it to 
you for your consideration regardless of any question of 
partisanship. 


Lord Robert Cecil’s Mission 
[April 3, 1923] 

No other man can discuss the League of Nations more 
authoritatively than Lord Robert Cecil. He believed 
in it long before it came Into existence. He helped to 
[establish it. The covenant is in no small part the work 
of his brain and his hand, and he is speaking to the 
American people as the representative of the Union of 
South Africa in the Assembly of the League. He owes 
this appointment not to a British Prime Minister or to 
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a British Foreign Secretary but to that eminent liberal 
Jan Smuts. 

The League of Nations that Lord Robert Cecil has 
come to the United States to discuss is the real League 
of Nations. It bears no relation to the fantastic and 
almost wholly mythical League of the Senate debate on 
the Treaty of Versailles, which was a creation of partisan 
passion and personal prejudice. The League that he is 
talking about is the League that exists, the League that 
is slowly finding itself and exerting its gradually acquired 
influence to help stabilize the crumbling peace of the 
world. 

Lord Robert has not come to the United States on 
a mission of propaganda. He is riot appealing to the 
American people to join the League. Rather, he is try- 
ing to explain the League to them and also to explain to 
them the condition of the white man’s civilization as he 
has come to see it. 

The message that he brings is a message that the 
American people cannot ignore, for events day by day are 
shrieking it into their ears. In 1920 a vast majority of 
them stiU believed in what was regarded as the historical 
policy of isolation. This isolation, to be sure, was largely 
fictitious, as they might have known from their own ex- 
perience, but, disillusioned by the war, they swung to the 
furthest extreme of foreign policy in the 'determination 
to have nothing more to do with Europe. 

The result of that temporary decision has been any- 
thing but satisfactory, and the ranks of the uncompro- 
mising isolationists have steadily dwindled since the elec- 
tion of 1920. Mr. Harding began with a determination 
to have nothing to do with the League. As Ambassador 
Harvey expressed it after many consultations with the 
President, “Our present Government could not without 
betrayal of its creators and masters, and will not, I assure 
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you, have anything whatsoever to Ho with the League or 
with any commission or committee appointed by it or re- 
sponsible to it 'directly or indirectly, openly or furtively.” 

Mr. Harding is now staking his foreign policy and 
his candidacy for renomination on American adherence 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice, which 
was established under the covenant of the League and 
the Judges of which are appointed by the League. 

Mr. Hughes inaugurated his career as Secretary of 
State by refusing to answer the League’s communications 
to the State Department, and Mr. Hughes is now work- 
ing with four of the League’s commissions without excit- 
ing the Olympian wrath of the United States Senate. 

There is still an aggressive faction of irreconcilables 
in the Republican party which is ready to Hie in the last 
Hitch rather than permit this Government to join in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. There is still 
a Democratic faction which believes that it is better to 
conciliate the hyphenated vote than to discharge the great 
responsibilities of the United States to modern civiliza- 
tion. But in both parties the advocates of outright isola- 
tion decline steadily in numbers and in influence, however 
slow the progress may be in the direction of meeting 
American obligations. 

The League of Nations has survived without the sup- 
port of the United States. In its most critical period it 
survived open and active American hostility, and it lives 
not because this man or that man has championed it but 
because it is meeting a vital need in the affairs of nations. 

It is this League — the actual, living Leagpe — that 
Lord Robert Cecil has come to the United States to inter- 
pret. What he has to say deserves most earnest and most 
thoughtful consideration by the American people, por- 
:eign policy is too important to be made forever the foot- 
ball of partisanship and of passion. Soon or late all the 
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facts must be faced, and nobody is better qualified to dis- 
cuss the facts of the League of Nations than Lord Robert 
Cecil, who has given some of the best years of his life to 
the great task of finding means by which the peace of the 
world can be established and secured. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE LAST ARTICLE 

'T^HE last article that came from the pen of Mr. Cobb 
— came, rather, from the battered typewriter that 
he had impetuously pounded when in better case — ^was 
printed in The World, July 19, 1923. For a few days 
thereafter some member of the staff would call at his 
home each morning and bring to the office notes from 
which an article would be written. Soon it was ordered 
that these attempts to continue work should cease, but the 
sudden and unexpected death of Mr. Harding and the 
accession of President Coolidge caused the breaking of 
the rule for the last time. Sincere and kindly as he always 
wished to be, Mr. Cobb chose his words with great care, 
speaking so slowly that the article as it appeared, a greet- 
ing to a new President by one who had studied the official 
acts of all his predecessors, is practically in his own care- 
fully weighed phrases. 


President Coolidge 
[August 4, 1923] 

There is no more difficult undertaking in politics than 
that of a Vice-President suddenly promoted by the death 
of a President. Vice-Presidents are always out of the 
sphere of administrative action. Washington little heeds 
them as makers of policy, and not at all as announcers of 
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hational 'decisions. Even though Mr. Harding ma'de Mr. 
Coolidge a member of fhe Cabinet, in a well-meant en- 
deavor to further intercourse and understanding with 
Congress, the experiment bore no visible fruits of success. 
In his public addresses since he went to Washington, Mr. 
Coolidge has refrained from any allusion to controverted 
matters, in dealing with which he could take no part. 

Now he comes to the most conspicuous executive office 
known to political life, facing a disorganized party and 
a Nation in disquietude. Theodore Roosevelt, succeeding 
to William McKinley as President, fell heir to an alrtiost 
perfect party machine, which never failed in his time to 
function. Today Republican leadership is bankrupt, rent 
by faction, oppressed by mutterings of revolt. The Best- 
Mind theory is a myth. The party needs, the country 
will welcome, a strong hand. 

The circumstances present a great opportunity. Presi- 
dent Coolidge has a blank sheet upon which to write his- 
tory. Vice-Presidents are never nominated with the idea 
of their elevation to the higher post, and the country 
really knows little about its new Executive except that his 
firmness in handling the Boston police strike, as Governor 
of Massachusetts, left a favorable impression of his force 
of character. He will have the sympathy and the sup- 
port of the American people, without regard to party 
ties. Such political obstruction as he may meet will come 
less from Democracy than from Republican faction, but 
for the moment even faction is a feeble thing. The big 
factor in his situation is the patriotic devotion of a united 
people wishing him godspeed in his great trust. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE WORLD’S TRIBUTE 
Frank L Cobb 

[Editorial in The World, December 22, 1923] 

■pRANCIS IRVING COBB died at what should have 

been the midway mark of his strong, busy, useful 
life. But fifty-four years of age, he had won a secure 
place among the leading editors of his time. He had 
stepped across the threshold of greatness. 

No man ever wore his honors more modestly. In the 
cause of great principles which he held dear he lavished 
his rugged strength, his capacity for concentration and his 
native gift of biting phrase until the fatal illness, begin- 
ning last spring in a swift decline, struck the pen from his 
hand. For self-exploitation he had no time or strength 
or desire. The anonymity of editorial writing gave him 
power for a purpose, and tihat purpose was the public 
good. 

Mr. Cobb was an independent in everything. In 
politics he usually found the Democratic party more 
nearly headed in his direction, but he never failed to note 
and mark its errors and shortcomings. First of all, he 
was concerned with the defense, the prderly development 
and the extension of human freedom, social, intellectual, 
industrial and political. His foe was the standpatter; the 
sin he loathed was reaction; the goal he sought for all 
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men was wider knowledge and the liberty to use that 
knowledge in free self-expression. 

Mr. Cobb was a born editor. He fitted the modern 
conditions of his craft, with its new demands for con- 
ciseness and the careful economy of space which the hurry 
of American readers compels. He did not waste words; 
he could swing the bludgeon or wield the rapier at will; 
and he possessed the gift, which some great editorial 
writers have lacked, of revising and improving the work 
of other men, to* whom daily association with him was a 
privilege and an inspiration. 

Like every public man of his time Mr. Cobb was 
tried in the fiery furnace of the war. With all its marvel 
of invention and prodigality of blood and treasure it 
developed nothing new in the spirit of man. The prob- 
lems it posed and largely failed to solve were the old 
problems, Mr. Cobb denounced from the first the im- 
perialism run mad which sought “world power or down- 
fall” for Berlin as a holding company ruling vast areas 
and subject races. He strongly supported the American 
cause in the War; as strongly, since the War, he pleaded 
for justice and generosity to a beaten foe. 

As editor of The. World, Mr. Cobb taught scorn of 
harrowness in American intellectual and political life. He 
saw and ceased not to stress the need of American par- 
ticipation, as a means of introducing sanity and disinter- 
estedness, in the post-war welter of Europe. He scourged 
the tithing-men at home who would have put the intel- 
lectual life of the New World into the stocks. His grasp 
of American political history was as extraordinary in its 
minuteness as it was In breadth. He was a vigilant cham- 
pion of liberalism. 

Something is said elsewhere in this issue of The. 
World, by many men in and out of the ofifice, of what the 
kindly, gentle, generous man who has passed behind the 
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veil meant to those who knew him intimately. Here The 
World pays its tribute to Frank Cobb as a leader of 
thought and an inspirer of action in the wider field of 
the Nation. In him it has lost one of its noblest sons. 


THE END 
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